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This Voluiue consists of t\Yo distinct parts; the Introduction and the Eeport 
proper. The Introduction covers a much larger numberof pages than is allowed for 
it in the general plan of the Iteport on the present Census, as prescribed by the 
Census Commissioner in his Fourteenth Xote dated (Jth Xovember, 1901. As the 
first census of the century that has just dawned upon us, a record of it carries 
with it its own interest and importance. So far as this State is concerned, it has 
completed a century since it came under British supremacy, and a retrospect, 
however meagre, of its conditions, social and political, both before and after 
that event, cannot fail to be of some interest to the readers of this Report, 
and of some use for purpo.ses of future reference. Moreover, in his letter Xo. S‘2:f, 
dated 25th Xovember. 1901, the Census- Commissioner intimated that • in view of 
the interest attaching to the Census of Cochin and the advanced administration of 
the State, be proposed to show the census figures under a separate iheadiug in the 
India Tables ’. As Cochin is not much known to the outside world, and as this 
Report goes out for the firr^t time as a YoUmi'i. of the Imperial Series of Census 
Reports, it is hoped that a sketch of the kind I have attempted will be deemed 
an appropriate Introduction, the general plan of which was approved of by 
Mr. H. H. Risley. 

The Introduction is divided into four Sections. Of these. Section A contains 
the glimpses of early times down to the advent of the Portuguese ; Section B deals 
with the relations of the State with the European natimis down to the establish- 
ment of British supremacy : iu Section C, the geography and administration of the 
State are treated of at some length so astobriugout the various stages in the proces> 
of development; and lastly. Section D is devoted to a brief consideration of the 
methods and the machinery employed for taking the census of the State, and for 
compiling the statistics relating thereto. 

The Report proper is divided into 9 chapters in accordance with the instruc- 
tions issued by the Census Commissioner. AVherever the subject matter of any 
ohapter has a history to tell, it has been attempted. All the Imperial Tables were 
sumbitted to the Census Commissioner early in 1902, and advance copies .1 
complete chapters were sent up to him as soon as each chapter was ready. 

I may state here that the delay in the publication of the Report has been duc' 
chiefly to a desire to include in this Report as much information about the State 
as may with due regard to relevancy be inserted in it. Further, I have had to do 
the work almost single-handed, and during the greater portion of the time that I 
was engaged iu writing the Report, 1 have had to attend to the duties of one, and 
at times of two, of the most important Branches t)f the Diwan's Office. 

In regard to the conduct of the operations^ it may be stated that in tin 
Jjiidst of their hetivy duties, revenue and ulagi^tcrial. tlie Talmildars who 
were the Charge Superintendents of their iV'pec-tive Taluks ]u-omptly carried 
out the iustructioiis issued to them, and exerci^i'd a wbole^oim- check up'on tin 
work of their census subordinate'^, d’be Supervisors sjtnrediif) paiii^ to make 
the undertaking a thorough sim ess, and the emnuerat(ars on the wlioh‘ did their 
'-hare of the work sa.tistactorily. In the Ui!i<-c tor Ab'.traction and Taluihitieo, 
Supervisoi'- M. H. Ka.sturi Raima Aiyar and ('. 1\. llariliara Ai\':U'. (tvei-.iir 
M. Xarayanahlonon and Reeurd-kei_ [iei' K. tj.i\ indahh-iion dihgeii t!\' (Iis( !iarL,e.l t in- 
duties tuitriisted to them, d' lie lahorious vork of piaguiruig the St;l)>idiar\- d’.ioh - 
was carried ont by C. K. liariham Aiyar .iiul P. Vtlayudiui Motion to mv comp], re 
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’( ! caniVv't .'-PCS.!-; Irir!'!’ cf t’;-'- vrJuiiM aiul (L'V‘>to'l 
I'LiidcTod t') me by my < lerk K. Soldiiua IMavar iu tin iii.atlpr oF draw! tig irg 
the iJoDurt. Mr. ('. Achyut-i Mtno ' tli;' ('rii-ii- ib ; ■ ■.■t l-I has jilaced me 

iiiuk-:' ei'L.it obligation With iul CsPorirnC''' im b: d o do. il ifi < (in'pi!i:’'j 
statistics aiul w ritinp tin- 1 bgim't uii the previous ocp i,.s'',ia, and \\''h hi.' genera! 
knowledge of men and thinur; in the State, he !>• Iped me ^Wllh los ad,\i 'e and 
aiigge-dions from the very comiuincement c.f the operations. In t!:i‘ midsi uf his 
nmlnfarii Ills duties as Secretary to tlie Diwan. he \v,i- get J t-noueh to look over and 
revise the proofs of tlie Picport. My tlianks are due to IMr. .1 . TLompsoh. Super- 
hitendi-snr < d Iteveni:!- .^urv-sy in the Srarg. for hawng rcLehlj imdcActk-'n the pre- 
parp.tion and the prinring of liw- census maps mid uiatram-. The Sn];eriiue!ident ot 
the Sirkar Press detailed a .sina.!! staff of comi-ositor.s* fi r census work, svho did 
their work very willingly and diligentlv, ami the Assi-t.-ot Superuiteiuleni id’ten 
hebied me iu (a.irreeting the tiu.al proofs. Finally. I must gratefully acknowledge 
the most cordial support I have throughout received from the sneee='sive Diwans 
whii presided over the administration, while my work wa.s iu progress, 


P, V. V.u’.( ha\.-;e 


K L O’O'.p K \V. P.iii ' .'.ud P N imla.'S:'.!!! .\,.h ’.r , 


HL'ZUR OFFfCE 
Ernakul.vm, 
l[)th JuJi/, 1003 


M. Sankara Menon, 

Super). nte'nclent of Cenma Operations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SECTION A.— Glimpses of early times. 

1. The Feudatorj States of Travancore and Cochin, and the British District^ 
of Malabar and South Canara, with a portion of North Canara, lying compact and con- 
tinuous on the south-western coast of the Peninsula of India, formed in ancient times 
the well-known kingdom of Kerala. Kerala has a past abouudiny 
in points of historical interest. It was the first part of India to 
come under the general knowledge of the ancient Phoenician navigators and traders : 
the Sons of Israel fleeing before their persecutors found at different times a place ot 
shelter here ; it w'as here that St. Thomas the Apostle on his religious mission is said 
to have first set foot in India, Malankara near Cranganur in the Cochin State being 
pointed out as the exact place of his landing ; it was in the same place that the 
Romans had in the third century A. D. stationed two cohorts to safeguard their com- 
mercial interests in the East ; it was here again that the Arab Moors found a ready 
mart for European goods in exchange for the pepper and spices of this coast; it 
was lastly the place, where the enterprising nations of modern Europe in their 
early voyages of conquest, commerce and conversion landed for the first time 
on the shores of India. These historical associations and the existence of a 
unique social organization give to the history of Kerala in general and of Cochin 
in particular an interest and importance altogether disproportionate to the extent 
of territory comprised within the limits of either of them. 

The names by which the several parts of Kerala are now known came to 
be applied to them after certain historical events of ancient and modern times; the 
ancient period terminates with the dismemberment of the kingdom of Kerala, while 
the formation of the separated portions into the present political and administrative 
units may be assigned to modern times. The real history of the State begins 
with the former event, by which Cochin became a separate Principality. A 
rapid glance at the history of Kerala as a whole during the period is therefore 
necessary to make the working of that event intelligible, and any attempt 
to take a view, however cursory, of the early state of Kerala necessitates a 
peep into the earlier condition of the settlers and of the land in which they 
settled. 

The topography and ethnography of ancient Kerala are very complicated and 
difficult subjects involved in much obscurity, and they have not only bafiled the 
diligent eSorts of many scholars, but are perhaps destined to remain obscure for a 
considerable time to come. In regard to the extent of Kerala as it was understood 
in ancient times, the following passage * is worth perusal : — 

“In considering the extent of Kerala, we have to note that the Keralotpathi alludes to a 
division of the country on two occasions. Once by the Brahmans during their direct swa}'. 
and at another time by one of the Perumids, whom the Brahmans elected as their 
ruler. Of the first division, the Keralotpathi says that the Malanad or Malabar or hill 
country was divided into four parts, viz . : — 

(1) The Ttihf-kingdom extending from Gokarnam to Perumpula (the large river' 

i. e., the Canaras ('north and souths very nearly as at present constituted. 

(2) The Awpa-kingdom extending from Perumpula to Putupattanam, the scat of tlu- 

Thekkenkur (Southern Regent; of the North Kolatiri dynasty situated on 
the Kotta river — i. e., North Malabar as at present defined, less the southern 
half of the Kurumbarnad Taluk. 


* The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXI, page 34G. 
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fu'' j. he Tv t/aui-Lingiiom ext'. ndlog from i’utupatiaiiam i > Kannotli, e., SoutJi 
hlrheear, e.liog tiie sjiilli L..iU ■>,: I’-ie Kui'Liiohr.riiad h'.ih.k, the Cochin 
S:;;te and North Travancore. 

v-ij The oius/iiTu-kingilom extending fr ui Ivr.nnecti lu Cape Ceiu ^riii, i. e., South 
Travancore. 

The other division v.’as made by J rya Ptium-'I. lie, it ia said, inspected the svhole 
country and arranged it into four divisions or provinces: — 

(I) Tire Tuhi country horn Gokarnam to rerumpula. 

(k) The Kerala country from I’ertimpula to Piitupattanam. 

(h) The olushilea country from Putupattauam to Kannetti 

( -j. ^ J- Tu.C Ti. ti Xxe.i-iLiCL.... -C.' *ipC/ C- uiiioriii . 

T!''itrrh these divisions v,'ere made fer administrative purposes, it is significant that, in 
naming them, the term Kc-raifi came to be applied only to a fourth part of the whole country, 
dl-. :'-v. ih. IITI.', " n • -..,t t'„. . . 

^ ‘1? th6 Di'in "feUd Eocrshcha cf ivornl^m. * 

A;- v.ii’in t t:;o C v. TL, P(iiilI;os. • Cher., .viT Korala doimto the same 
>:o'a]itrv, Kerala being hut the Canarese dialectical form of Cliera.' I)r. Burnell 
tiiiiil; ; til ,t from the ord century B. C. to the 7th century A. D. it appears to have 
been a very iiourishing country, ‘ extending over the present htysore, Coimbatore, 
T'-iidinad, South ‘MnAh.-o- ond Cord-.h-, n.nd fovinCgg one of the triarchy of ancient 
Hindu Kingdoms in the extreme South of India. ’ Kerala as ruled over by the last 
of the Perumals extended at least from Perumpula to Kannetti, that is, up to 
Quilon, and Tiruvanchakulam near Cranganiir was its capital. 

TKliahle re^- jrds ilirowing light on the early hi.story of Kerala are few and far 
octv. cell, and the traditional accounts transmitted to us are too often conflicting 
-,ud nii.sie.,dlug. The Keraljfjjatol and the Ktrala Moliofm^jam, which profess 
CO give the origin of Kerala and its history, are apparently books written to 
order, and reflect in several places the pious wishes of their authors, meant 
as they cldofly are to flatter the vanity of their patrons. These books are so 
full of glaring inconsistencies and anachronisms, that their historical value has 
often been rightly called in question. Not to speak of the ine,xtricable con- 
fusion of the jarrative itself, the chronological difficulties in respect of the 
great events they narrate have pufczled, and stifled the efforts of, several writers, 
and in the words of one of the most recent of them, ‘the miraculous creation and 
the peopling of Malabar towards the close of the Trcta ijuga, which event, if it 
bedonged to the ourrent cycle of ChutJivr yngh-^. about whicli they (the Nambudris) 
are not juit^' cmiun. w(-iild take us backto hundreds of thousauds of years.' The 
usefulness of the iraditiuiia! accounts is not iioivover to be altogether deprecated, 
for they may -erve to suggest the very broad lines upon which en(j[uirie 3 have to 
be started - o as to arrive at truths concerniug the ancient history of this interest- 
ing country. 

1’,, ra.^in'o ut'o ifx,- ■ eram, Uu :rgava KKioJ ra.n, Karmii JJlilnni are some of the 
.:.ue-, by which tLis part of India is kiio’Mi in the iiooks under reference. 

klaia) aiam aj.>p*itu to ..d ei . ic, .c h.t^mstic 

and geographical name of latc-r growth. The llr.-.c two names, as the terms tbem- 
-^tTve> import, u-,. iheir origin to the sup];oscd creator of the land. According to 
legends, Parasui .ma, the .^Ixth iucaruatiuu ■,[ Vishnu, prayed to Yaruna, the 
Indian im-ptuiiv, fora plot of bviid, where be wanted to settle the Brahmans 
in expiaiiuii of the »in of exterminatiu- the K,Tnairiya d_v:.i.-ahes thrice seven times, 
anu, when ina ^jiujei' h.td been granted, ho peopled tile country with Brahmans to 
whom ne made ct free gift of the lands, and eig..,ir;od upon them the strict 
observance of religion and charitr , which also explains the meaning of the term 
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Kii,-?n ’ If:' mi , — the land whore, salvation has to be attained by doing good 
actions. Sifted to the bottom, tliib legend may betaken containing indication', 
of certain geologdcal and historical facts. The long narrow strip of country comprised 
with;!! bukarnaiu and nape Loin.nn la tile nortu luid toutii, and tip' Cuiats c.nd 
the Sea in the east and west, may very probably have come into existence as the 
result of either a sudden upheaval of the sea due to subterranean influences, or of 
the gradual recession of the waters after a deluge. Isolated hills and hillocks, 
mounds, rocks and >,uddeu depressions, small tablelands and plains succeeding 
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mav bus '-^^Tsonablv ascribed to the c':''’dria] forra'itiori of land due to the abovt- 
mriuences. The island of Vypeeu or Puduca 'iipu (new formation or deposit), 
.'sixteen miles in length vith a breadth ranging from two furlongs to three miles, 
is a tract <u formed. It is the strip between the Cochin and Cranganur harbours. 
The Puduvaippu Tra, wnioii commences from loll xV. L)., associated v/ith the 
formation or iir.'t ocxupatiou of this island. Lrom a careful study of the physical 
connguratiuu uno. gemvg*ctxi cuiiai;.iuxis oi tiic country, uu expert >-vxll be able to 
tell us severxil lacts in support of tne ■ piiy^icai justilicxition for trie legei'darv 
origin. ' 

The slaughter of the Kshatriyas mentioned in the legend may be taken, 
according to Mr. Dutt, as having reference to the struggle for supremacy between 
«he Brahmans and Kshatriyas, in which Parasur' ma is supposed to have played 
the leading part, and Paiasur .rna again m;\y Vc-ry reasonably be viewed as having 
been the leader of -t band of Brahm.'.n colonists, vv-Iiu, being pressed from behind, 
had to seek ‘ fresh lields i\nd past urea new. ’ The Brahman colonization of Kerala 
must in the general history of Southern India he looked upon as forming part of 
the great Aryan mo veiaeut southwards depicted in the J? 'm 'jana and supposed to 
have taken place betv.'eon 1400 xuid 1000 B. C. The Epic makes mention of an 
encounter between its hero Eauia and the Aryan colonizer Parxisuibma. Wlietber 
Parasuroua oi txie legend oe iJenriz..! Px;.i'a 2 ur iU;'. of tlie Epic ur nut, there 
can hardly oe any dezabt tluet Tver. .la wa^ Known tu the xViyaii-> ai a r'ery carl\' 
period, xh least in the krst h.ilt m the 4ih ceutury B. C. 


:he 


The exti.'.ordinary .-ctof circumst.am es which nixist at first have oco isioned 
xii'^ movciaciit, tne ajiiica.iAe-- throng;!! 'Ut its cou.'so and its uitiuiato z-ucc'css 
;ill conspired to i rcale in rhe minds of the followers a feeling uf reverence 
for the person who directed each move in tbxit diflicult game, and ultimately to 
deify him as a matter of course. There are accounts in the Keraia 
that some Brahmans, dissatisfied with their new territory, began to retrace their 
stops lO tiieir old nomes. by luo j xdicious exercise of power and by the auilie'ritv 
wiiiCxi m.s an..cc,.^ ats nm s^e-ured ji;::;. .’arasui 'Uia e ddio navc prcrariled 
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This is far from being likely, nay, all the probabilities of the case lend support to 

the conclusion that the Aryans must have found in Kerala as elsewhere a race of ^ 

non-Aryan agricultural settlers in possession of the land. The high class Aryans, 

the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, are nowhere known to have been agriculturists, 

and the relics still surviving in the most cherished sacrifices of the former 

go to prove that, like the rest of their noble race, the Nambiidris too were 

at one time a pastoral tribe, though, no doubt, they arrived in Kerala past the 

pastoral stage in the progress of the race. Among Aryans, it is only a part of 

the Vaisyas, the lowest section, who were cultivators by profession. But 

in Kerala, the Aryan classification of mankind is incomplete, for the essential 

link of their cultivating class of Vaisyas is wanting. There have never been 

Vaisyas in Kerala, and the existing agricultural classes, whether tenants or 

cultivators, seem lo have no connection with Aryan Vais^a.s. Again, mu=>t of the 

terms used in agriculture come of a non-Aryan source. 

As is the case with many other parts of India, the Aryans seem to have had ^ 

nothing to do with the original village settlement in Kerala. The ancient 
village institutions can only be seen and studied in relics preserved in scanty 
and fragmentary survivals. There are traces of an earlier as well as of a later 
and more developed form of the village system ; and the points of contact between 
the two are revealed in the structure of the community as a whole. A system of 
fards and jidds is the oldest fully developed form of polity in Kerala. Koughly 
defined, it may be described as a social, military and economic organization 
suited to the primitive conditions of an agricultural people. There are no 
indications that the Nambiidris played any part in the organization of this 
system. The names of most of the villages are still non- Aryan, only a few having 
Aryan nomenclature. The Aryans formed numerically but an insignificant 
element in the population. The characteristics of the race too preclude the 
possibility of supposing that the Nambudris organized an institution founded g 

upon an agricultural basis. They looked upon the occupation of agriculture 
as degrading, and their later laws not only did not countenance but expressly 
fcHrbade this occupation to the highest classes, who alone by the way formed 
the Aryan elements in the population of Kerala. In these circumstances, they 
were not the people to till the land round their homesteads, and live by the 
sweat of their brow. They seem to have found in Kerala what they sought, 
namely, ‘ a rich country consisting of open plains fit for cattle, abounding in grains 
and containing many cultivators of an alien race.’ But after their settlement, 
the Aryan Nambudris introduced the same elements in the social and political life 
of Kerala, which their brother Aryans did in other parts, with such modi- 
fications as their own circumstances and the conditions of their adopted country 
required. A deeply religious people of noble lineage, intensely proud of the 
purity of their blood, the Aryans brought with them the idea of sacred rights * 

residing in each family, and ‘ superadded upon a strongly organized economic 
system a strongly organized kinship system,’ and framed rules to regulate their 
religious and social life. 

This was not the race to organize the village communities such as we shall 
presently see to have existed in the tnra and ndd organizations of Kerala, 
traces of which are perceptible even at the present day. Who then were these 
people whom the Aryans on their arrival found dwelling in the land in organized 
communities ? It may be observed at the outset that it is impossible to settle 
definitely certain tough points in the controversy as regards the racial affinities 
of the great bulk of the population of Kerala ; whether the several non- Aryan 
.sections among the Hindus, Christians and Musalmans are of Dravidian 
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Mir 'l ni .in.ian) origin ; and if Dravidian. whether they all belou.i' tij one branch or 
"o several branches of that great family. It impossible to settle these matters 
with the scanty (lit. I now available. But, for all practical and historical purposes, 
we may acquiesce in the conclusions arrived at by modern philologists and 
•‘thiinlriMi^ts. and term them all vagrely a-; Dravidia: s, a p-foplr m v-'hoia not (Cilv 
the drmiina'it blood and '’peech, hid also tin- cult-., hc'.ii fs, practices 'uid < i; 
racial traits were, am! to a i --f, .q, still are, liravidian. The\' are Dravidians 

modified no dnuh) coi’^iderably Ic, long -uhjt*ctiori tea' and residence cmong.tho 
\ryans. 

■2. The occupati('ii (d' Kerala hv the (iitfr-reut trihe.s of nou-Ar}an.s tuck 
place in pciicciir anterior to all historical record^ We have 
Non-Aryan tlu rt-b.rc no information as to the mutual relation-: < d the trih- 

v)! t jI biic jdWItvlhh .'tixtrl- i 1 -1-,^ i V* bw uX lii*' 


Tenin.^ala v,iier< we find theiim cl' h d at the first u.v.vr of histon . Cii.: nmo- 
rie.s on these (juestic.ns must be purely coniectinMl, An examinaiu.n, hios - 
evBi', of the custciins pixwailing in tue iiiii'ereut xradc.-iuf ■’Oiietv dibclose.s the cxini 
>‘uce, with distinf'timm 'tnirp or le-s wide, of three ma.ii: (lic'i'ion.s of poople beside-'. 
the Aryans. The various sections of fSayarsmay ht- considered a.s constituting one, 
the cognate but tvidely separated tnla-s belonging to uniioi' ■■a.-.t! ^ < r gniihl.s oi 
artisan^ and lahoiavr-. cis aiiv. tiler; .aU-l tile ngie.'tai sci'i . aUu lTl,. th,. .1 AasaOj 
the hill tnbe.s. as forming the third These last, who still remain distii;c:l\ apart 
from, and domineered ovt-r by. all the rest, may he con.SiMmed 0- lic', 

the aborigines of tlie land. Essentiallx a dominant and ndlitari' class,-- --and 
they still, more or less, domineer over all ( below tht'ni.--the Xavars 
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upon the common inheritance, with a common dwelling and a common table.’ The 
taraichd consists of any number of descendants from a common mother, represented 
and ruled over by the eldest male member. A number of tarawhch related together 
has all the features of a regular clan. The clan in Kerala like the family is founded on 
a matriarchal ba^is. the families composing it tracing their descent from a common 
mother. Two or more clans having the same social status are grouped into a jdthi 
or caste of later times, which has in its turn all the characteristics of a tribe. Though 
no essential difference isstcnto exist between the different sections of Xayars, 
there are at present 18 main castes in the community, which have come to be known 
by different names, most probably after the ancient tribal names, or perhaps after the 
ncirmal occupations of the tribes, or after both. The close relation of the castes of 
the people to their occupation is however a noteworthy feature. Each tribe is practi- 
cally hypergamous, ‘ while the ( Ians composing it are rigorously exogamous^ . The 
( Ian keepr^ up its memory of common descent and consanguinity in various ways, 
especially by the observance of pollution at births and deaths in any one of the 
families of the clan, and by the joint performance of certain funeral obsequies. 

’rhu>, the Nayar community is even to this day divided into tribes, which are 
again subdivided into clans and families. The tribes have their headmen, w'ho, 
whatever their original functions might have been, are still convoked on important 
social occasions, especially to settle religious and caste disputes. Differences and 
disputes on trilling questions constantly disturb the harmony and mar' the mirth 
of many a feast and festival. Some of the traces of tribal distinction are still kept 
up, the different tribes still preserving to some extent their separate entity 
even after the lapse of long ages. 

Fi'ciin this modern analogy, we may reasonably presume that, in pre-Aryan times, 
the people of Kerala had organized themselves and lived as tribes. We may also safelj 
conjecture that the occupation of the land too took place after the usual manner of 
tribal settlements. The people marked out territories for tribal sections, and grouped ^ 

themselves in tara^ or villages under their influential headmen, 1’he tribes or 
smaller groups of persons, each led by a chief, took possession of lands ‘by clear- 
ing waste, by expelling the owners or by enslaving them. ’ There are still traces of 
all these three modes of possession and occupation. Reasonably enough, w'emay con- 
ceive that the land w as afterwards distributed among dans or smaller groups that co- 
operated in the work of clearing or ofcompiest. lh(‘ tribes without landed estates 
obtaining subsistence in dift(‘rent kinds of st‘)‘\ ices to the rest. There is no 
evidence of the settbers in a tarn having at anytime owned and cultivated these lands 
in common, but the membei's of a dan moat probably practised cultivation for the 
common support of the clan. ‘ As time went on, new villages (karafi or taras) 
were constantly established one In one, by sm.aller groups starting out on their own 
account into the abundant waste, clearing a new settlement, independently of 
the movement of the whole dan or se[)t or other such body. ’ 'Throughout Malabar, ^ 

Cochin and Travancore, we find the non-Aryans divided into the same sections 
and designated by the same caste names, or tribal names, as we should call them 
in this connection. Again, a peculiar feature of the Malayali families is that their 
tarcuroih are known by separate names. These tribal and taraw'id names helped 
in a great degree to keep up the memory of tribal relations, and to induce and keeji 
alive a feeling of kinship among kindred families, when the different tribes and 
dans became scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

We may consider the earliest form of politic al organization to have been the 
trihr, that is. a group of men subject to some one chief. But when dans and fa- 
ndlies of various tribes began to settle in the same locality, the ho rintacans or 

* A hyporgaiU‘)U8 diNlsion i-- tls-g men of which can marry in it or below it : th*"' v.om^'n cun marry in it 
or above it. 

‘ An ciofram JUS division .i group om-idc of which it- niembt r- mu-t marry. 
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headmen of leading families often assembling to discuss the common affairs of the 
tarahars or villagers must have organized themselves at an early stage as the 
ruling body of the locality. This small ruling body gradually growing from the ele- 
mentary form of a village assembly developed into the famous turd constitution 
of Kerala, which for a long time discharged not only the ordinary administrative 
duties, such as the suppression of crimes and the adjudication of cases arising in a 

but also military functions, when the circumstances of life demanded a militia 
for defence against the assaults of aggressive tribes, or larger nomad populations. 
In course of time, a larger and superior governing body became necessary, when 
naturally inter-tribal affairs, very often in the shape of disputes, cropped up for 
settlement. Representatives from the tara bodies often meeting to discuss inter- 
tribal affairs became gradually organized as the rrnl assembly, which began to 
discharge for the people in a juhl (an aggregate of faras) what each tnro. 
assembly did for a number of tribes in a tarn. The tara assembly was 
controlled by the headman of the tara, who in after times became known as the 
Desamli or local Chieftain, and the r assembly by the ytudurali or territo- 
rial Chieftain. The families of a few Xdihir.'li^ and Dcmrali-i still exi.'t, and they 
or their representatives are always accorded a place of honour on all important •'Ocial 
occasions. The Karamel Asan is also an important factor in social functions. T.ike 
the XadnraJi.^ and Desaralis he is also entitled to certain privileges. The Ava)i. 
generally styled Pua//.7.'er, was a military instructor. His duty consisted chietiy in 
training up the youth of the Jcara or village in all the arts of war. He had his 
Kalari or military school corresponding to the gymnasium of ancient Greece. In 
short, society seems to have been organized and governed on military principles, 
but the kingly element was wanting in its early stages. Until the Aryan 
invasion, and perhaps for long after it, the country as a whole, or districts in it. do 
not seem to have had a monarchical constitution. The government was. to all 
intents and purposes, of the nature of primitive democracies. ‘ Their simple polity 
exhibited the germs of some of those institutions, which with other nations and 
under happier auspices have formed the basis of a well regulated constitutional 
liberty.' Briefly, these organizations seem to have fulfilled, as in other countries, 
their office of preserving order and of public defence. 

The community itself Anally consisted of the later dominant and militar}' 
elements, the earlier and also the hater cultivating classes, and those who ministered 
to their most pressing wants, such as the priest, the washerman, the barber, Ac. 
They seem to have recognized the doctrine of the division of labour and regarded 
it as the principle of their social classification. There were, for field work and 
menial services, the slave classc.s, an institution invariably connected with the 
ancient military and agrarian societies. There were the minstrels who recited songs 
at festivals and seasons, and those other classes who supplied them with innocent 
pastimes. They must have had then, as now, tlieu* pastimes and festivals usually at 
the close of agricultural .se.asons. The industrial organization of the communit} 
wag simple enough and exhibited the characteristic features of the civilization ol' 
antiquity. There seems to have been in short ‘ a spontaneous co-uperatioii of diverse 
activities.' Mo.st of the necessary arts of life seem to have (existed. Intellectual 
culture was however wanting. Caste as such must be viewed a.s an institution of 
later growth, but the existence of classes and guilds, and of the d(»miuanr, subject and 
■■'ervile elements in the population pre-disposed the community to its ready aceeptance- 
and this would acc ount for its strong and enduring prevalence, when lUice it began to 
strike root among the people. Hciuoimlati'y and Auimisui coiistitutt'd their r(digi(>ii. 

With this general outline ot pre-Aryan Kerala, we may now pass cm to tiic 
next stage when we find the Aryans, a race of ' noble lineage, s])eaking .a 
.stately language and worshij)ping friendly and powerful Gods.’ making tluur way 
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of conquest and settlement. We have said that the Nambudris themselves were 
the prominent fighters. We still see among them a section of Ayudlinpnnis or 
weapon-bearers and a few others who have, as the tradition says, suffered social 
degradation for causing bloodshed or committing slaughter at the feuds and quarrels 
of ages past. The Edapilli Nambiyatiri, the Chief or Raja of Edapilli, an Adhxjan or 
high class Nambiidn, took an active part in the wars during the Portuguese period. 
The Nambidls, who according to traditions killed one of the Perumals, and 

who are now repre.sented by the Kakkad Ix'irnaciirpiid, a.s the eldest male member of 
the family is styled, played an important part in the wars between the Raja ol Cochin 
and the Zamoriu of Calicut. PerdttupurafJt Xambudri, known generally as Panikkar, 
was from time immemorial the instructor of the ruliug family of Cochin in all the 
arts of war, and enjoyed till lately a pension from the Darbar, though he had long- 
ago ceased to discharge his duties as such. Ampalapuzha Raja and some other 
chiefs of the present day are also Nambudri.s. 


4. After the conquest, the Nambiidris were by their leader settled in villages 
occupied at the time by early agraidan tribes, who were by them 
classified subsequently as Sudras along probably with their 
own non-Aryan followers. New villages were established by 
fresh immigrants, who are snppo.sed to have come from the 
north-east. After settling them all in the land, Parasunima himself is said to have 
for a time ruled over the land, looked after the welfare of his people and laid down 
those peculiar lines on which social assimilation and natmnal consolidation 
liave since proceeded. To induce an idea of nationality and to give that 
idea a distinct external expression, the new-comers were all prevailed upon 
among other things to wear their tuft of hair in front in contradistinction to the 
practice of having it at the back side of the head in other parts of India. With 
the insight of a true statesman, Parasurama seems to Imvc next attempted 
to conciliate the masses by assimilating to the Aryan system many a custom 
and practice which he found prevailing among the conquered. His attempts 
in this direction seem to have been but partially successful, for his efforts to effect 
a fundamental change in the family system of the Aryans proved almost fruitless, 
only a section of the Nambudris known as Ammucam in the Payyamir grdmavi 
(village) having agreed to adopt the indigenous practice in the matter of marriage 
and inheritance. Among the rest, the patriarchal family system continued, 
though the mode of inheritance and the constitution, management and participation 
of the ancestoral property underwent considerable modification from the typical 
Aryan standard. 


The Nambfldri law of inheritance resembles in certain respects the English 
law of primogeniture. There is, however, a marked and essential difference. Though 
the eldest son alone inherits the family titles and properties by virtue of his exclu- 
sire function of perpetuating the family by contracting matrimonial alliances within 
the community itself, one and all the other male members have the right of mainten- 
ance from the family, while the power of management is vested in the Kdranavan 
or the eldest male member of the undivided family, who may ordinarily be one of the 
uncles of the Kudumbi ^family man) on the paternal side, all of whom, save under 
exceptional circumstances, refrain from contracting marriages within the com- 
munity. Thus, the community maintains racial purity by the strict observance 
of endogamy, and secures the impartibility of the family estates by a peculiar law of 
inheritance, while surplus maidens are disposed nf by an admitted system of polygamy. 
The effect of such a system on the social and moral condition of their own commu- 
nity and of the mass of the population mu.st naturally be, as it has actually been,, 
manifold, and it cannot certainly be said to have been oneof iinmiied good. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The difference between the society of Keral» and that of other parts of India is 
plain at a glance, as much in the internal constitution as in the external features 
already alluded to. The Aryan conquest and occupation was as complete here as else- 
where. but the social results have been greatly dissimilar. In a sense, the non-Aryan 
Malayalis have been socially less aTected by Aryan influences than the main cog- 
nate tribes of the saTiie race elsewhere. The fact of the mitriarchal familv system alone 
allows that the Aryan influence was not so strong here as in other parts. But in a 
special sense, that influence was stronger in Kerala than elsewhere. The continu- 
ance of an archaic social system to modern times was rendered possible, and can 
be explained only by tlie Nambiidri dominance. By throwing on the subject classes, 
perhaps through interested motives, a large number of wifeless males, without 
any property which they may call their own, to shift for themselves as best as they 
may in a vital particular, tlio Namb.’idri conquerors must be considered to have prima- 
rily contributed tf) the perperuation of a primitive system of descent and inheri- 
Panco among the couquorel. The Nambiidri.s found this system admirably suited to 
tlieir psciiliar circumstance.' and iii-gcnt needs. The female element in the com 
inunity must naturally have been limited. The promulgation of the peculiar family 
system oblainiiig among theNambiidris was therefore as much a matter of personal 
nece.ssity as of deliberate choice. In this we find a clue to the great alterations 
in the life and character of the inv.ader.s. They wei’e not able to continue their 
own .system of life, but had to recast it in essential particulars, and the conditions 
of their new surroundings admirably suited their requirements. 

As already ob.served, the Aryan conquest of Kerala was effected as much by 
the sublimity of tlieir religion as by force of arms. The salient features in the 
religious liistory of the land and the refigious character of the conquest will be 
found treated of in some detail in section A of chapter III of the Heport, It is enough 
ro note here that the pre- Aryan settlers became in course of time the willing, 
and admiring disciples of a religion and civilization, which they were taught 
to revere, while the Arvan.s who had already become the ruling element in the 
body politic began to direct the religious and social life of the entire population. 

The peculiar relations that of necessity came to be established between the 
Aryans and non-Aryans tended to produce wider and more important results than we 
have yet noticed. (Jf those, the most far-reaching in its consequences is the evolu- 
tion <if a caste hierarchy of a riu'id tyj^e with endless grades of subordination. 
The immediate practical needs of the conquerors having been what they were, the for- 
mation of castes and 3ub-ca.stes among a population already composed of various 
classes ditiering greatly both in the nature and extent of culture and in occupation 
was merely a matter of cour.'e. The conquerors and the conquered had to live side 
hv side, and the majority of Aryan males had to be mated with non- Aryan females. 
We have separate legends explaining the origin and growth of castes and sub-castes 
peculiar to Alalahar. 'Wliilc perhaps the ance.stors of a few high caste Sudras 
might probably have come originahy as dependants of the Kambudris, the 
majority of the Sudras of the pre.senfc day must have come into being out of the 
original population. The infusion of Aryan blood has been freely allowed in the 
Nayar c mirnunity as a whole, whose blood, on the other hand, has been guarded 
auainst inter-mixture with that of the lower orders. This was effected in a singular 
manner by estahli.sliing a sort of atmospheric pollution if they approached the 
lower orders witliin certain ^pecilied di-tanccs. Thus the Nayars are almost a new 
race having become what they are by this mixture of elements, Aryan and 
Dravidian. The process has been going on from the date of conquest to the present 
flay. As for the rest, the Iluvans, Kararaalans, Kanakans, &c., may be taken to be 
trill most nearly representing what they originally were. Each of these groups, 
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great or small as the case may be, keeps up the characteristics of the pristine com- 
raunit}’, modified only by such changes as altered circumstances could not fail to 
bring with them. All the social features peculiar to Kerala must have taken nearly 
their present shape at a very early period in the history of the land; at least they 
were in course of formation in the early days of the Aryan conquest. We have here 
attempted a general sketch of the constitution of society so as simply to bring out 
the main features of the conquest, the mo^t important of whicli is the Arijaiiimtion 
of a large section of the population by the Xambudri-. For the rest, the reader is 
referred to the chapter in the Eeport which deals with castes, tribes and races. 


Impossible as was the infusion of foreign bltjod into the Aryan, the dominant 
Nambudris adopted the speech and assimilated to a large extent the customs, law.s 
and faith of the original settlers, so that these Aryan conquerors gradually became 
naturalized iMalayalis. The Xambiidris had of necessity to give up their own sacred 
language in favour of the speech of the conquered, and it may be said that for 
centuries they, like the rest of the Malayalis. have known no speech but Malayalam, 
Sanskrit being retained merely as the language of learuing. The Malayalam tongue 
was in its turn greatly modified by a large influx of Sanskrit words to express 
ideas of Aryan culture, Justus the English l.angnage received a Large import.ation of 
Xorman-French words after the Norman conquest of England. 


•a. 


In political life too, the process was one of assimilation rather than of era- 
dication as it was the case in England during the Norman 
liyitfrKr°Br?hn?an political predominance of the conquerors over the 

Chiefs- conquered was lightened by a simple process. While the 

government and administration, both spiritual and temporal 
were vested in the Aryan Brahmans, the function of protection seems to have eventu- 
ally devolved upon the Nayar leaders or soldiers, who, though designated as Sudras 
by the Nambudris, began to discharge the duties of Kshatriyas. The institutions 
of tai'a and Jidd were not rooted out. hut their lieadmeu cuutiuued to exercise their 
functions controlled by the Narnbiidri Chieftaims, just as iu the matter of land the 


original settlers themsclve.s continued under aNambudri overt jrdsliip to be the real 
occupants and cultivators of the soil. The Nambudris. ive liave said, were settled by 
groups in mu wis (villages), numbering 6 tin all, e.acb of which probably comprised 
an aggregate of taras. The groups of villages were |flaced under Chieftains known 
as TaJijdtins, who were in the fir^t instance nominated for three years by special 
electors chosen from among the 04 G-ra ni'ilhar.s. Wlieii the ruZiyeft/vk were first 
appointed, there was of course no king in Kerala. Ail matters sjiiritual and social 
pertaining exclusively to the community were managed, as they are done to 
this day in most respects, by their own councils, the deiilieratious of which were 
controlled by specialists, whose decisions appear to have been suiiject to confirmation 
by the T alvjdtiris. As for tlie country in general, a theocratic council became 
the supremo .socio-political institution, the nnd and tiie firra assembiies becoming- 
subject to it in a quasi-feudal order. A jieople with strong communal feelino-thus 
became, so far as their complete conquests reached, the masters and rulers of the 
land. riie effect of this on the national well-being d- serves more tiian a passing 
notice. Under the original system which was but little .above mere tribal organi- 
zations. there were, if at all, but very meagre conucciing iiuk.s between the 
people of the different parts of Kerala. With the establishment of a central 
(Tovernment, together with the prevalence of a common Janguago, the germs of a 
sense of nationality were sown among the diverse tribes inhabiting the land, just as 
allegiance to the British throne and the study of the English tongue have, in our 
own times, become the rallying point for the multitudinous castes, tribes and races 
inhabiting the entire Indian continent. 
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6. In oourse of time with the increase of popuhation and the conflict of 
interests, disputes and dissensions became rife among the 
The advent of the Nambudri Chieftains. The difiBculties are said to have been 
Perumals. overcome by an agreement amongstthearistocrats themselves, 

by which they resolved to bring down from the neighbouring 
kingdom of Chera, Chola or Pandya. a Perumal (great man) to rule the land for 
a term of 12 years. Another theory assigned to the origin of the Perumal rule is 
that Kerala was subject to one or other of the kingdoms on the other side of the 
Ghats and that the Penirarda were the Viceroys of those Kings. But the features 
of the political system conflict with the theory of a military conquest. The Perumiils 
are said to have ruled in Kerala in conformity with the wishes of the aristocracy, 
who took adequate measures of security against tyranny. On assuming oflSce 
the Perumiils had to take an oath so comprehensive as to embrace all 
possible check on tyrannical rule. There is the story of a Perumal having 
been condemned and put to death by the vote of the Brahman assembly for 
breach of faith, and of others having been deposed and sent back for setting 
at defiance the determined will of the oligarchy. In these circumstances, 
it is very doubtful whether there had been an actual conquest of Kerala by the 
Chera, Chola or Pandya Kings. There does not seem to have been, at any rate, much 
of a conqueror’s spirit in any of the Perumals. It seems most probable that 
the event was in the first instance necessitated by dissensions among the Taliyo- 
iiris, and quickened possibly by an unrest among the mob and their leaders. 

It is likely that the organized body of Aryans like the Patricians of ancient Rome 

arrogated all power to themselves, made themselves a privileged cl^s and 

tyrannized over the Plebeian Sudras and other castes. The warlike Nayars might. 

in consequence, have grown restive and aggressive. The Nambudris becoming more 

and more priestly and peace-loving by profession and habit, perhaps felt themselves 

unequal to the task of restoring order, and consequently appealed to the ruler of one 

of the neighbouring kingdoms for support. In these circumstances, the Perumal’s ' 

advent to Kerala could have been but a peaceful one, supported in all probability 

bv a large military following to restore order in a troubled land. Though sentiment 

and tradition led the Nambudris to look to a kingly house for a ruler, reason 

dictated that the monarchy they desired to establish should not be either absolute 

or hereditary, but should be both limited and elective. In all about 25 Viceroys 

are said to have been chosen from the royal houses of Chera, Pandya and Chola. 

Some of them did not rule out their term of twelve years, as a few died premature 
deaths, while others were replaced for their misrule. The date of the advent of 
the first Perumiil or that 'of any of the others is a point on which much light has 
not yet been thrown. Some give the Kali [Bhhmaa Bhiipoyam prdpa), which 
corresponds to 216 A. D., as the probable date of the commencement of their rule. 

7. In the midst of the mist which hangs over this period, we find a dim ray of 
light that illumines its closing scene. It is that which is suppli- 

1 t of the of BhaskaraRavi 

Perumals^^ ° ^ Varma, supposed to be the last of the Perumals and known 

by pre-eminence as Cheraman Perumal, which, by the way, is a 
common name denoting merely a ruler from Chera. Even his personality is somewhat 
shadowy, for there is still large room for doubt as to particular dates, events and 
names. Yet there are relics enough to give us glimpses of the state of the country 
under the Perumals. BhaskaraRavi Varma seems to have been chosen to the place, 
while yet very young, and as ho had made himself very popular by his wise and 
equitable rule, bis term of office is said to have been extended, so that he continued 
to rule the country for nearly thirty-seven years. Though authorities are divided y 
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:i'tu dates, the A'rt?/ or crypto, 2fram *f TU2.3i,2)xi;) TJrudhi sam<hraiiri(?iA2 A. D.) 
i'HSsi'^ned to him by Malabar chroniclors. (?> aJ :> 2306 D'Sca aj>-u) Cheramandesdiii 
Id A.l),).{s) I ! - jnrvo->^3ij^6'/V/-<MWrttZm5a»,7'raj9r/('382 A. D.),(^ rb>au 

c 3 )'.cn. ) S ': i/Iit'ci if/ (III sdru/.'iiiiin. ('dSh A. D.; aro nrlier Kalis ii'iuilly 

I'^'ociutial Avitli iiis name. Tiioiiyh tlio'.-a (late- <lij nut well li' in witli (me am a her. 
Mm K'li’ point t<i In'; haviny lived in the itli cc.'iinry A. !h 
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Ahilh'd out as Kerala is from the mainland of India by the Western Ghats, the 
maritime advanta, gos of the country .attracted immigrants from beyond the spas 
from ver\- remote times. This intercourse was established in the first instance by 
the ancient Phoenicians and Greeks, and ha^ -iuee been kept np to the present day 
auoccs.'ively by the Jew.s, Syrians, Romans. Arabs and modern European nations. The 
o.visf.enco of commerci-d relations between the ancient Ihiamicians and the people of 
Kei'ala is an ascertained fact of history. N’otioes left'by early navigators show that, 
long before the time of Cheramiin Permaiil, Kerala was brought into more or less close 
relations with the aucieuL coinmeivial nations of the Wesi. In his historical and 
geographical sketches, Pliny, who flourished about the iniihRo of the first century 
•A. D., makes mention of certain maritime tracts on the Malab.ar Coast. In the 
long list given by him of the names of the Indian maritime and inland towns. 
Ptolemy (second century) ha.'^ referntd to several tr.acts, some of which have 
been identified by modern scholars wuli certain well-known sea-port towns and 
inland villages in Kerala. Christianity, which was planted hero not very long 
after its first promulgation, appears to have been in a flourishing condition 
about this time, for not only were Christian churches established in all the principal 
villages, but the coinimmity also seems in general to have risen to civil consequence 
and become an important element in the population, may be gathered from 
tlic charters of the period handed down to us, and also from the notices left by foreign 
tr.ivellers. With that spirit of toleration which distinguished them, the rulers of 
Kerala conceded to the new comers the free enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty so that in all matters exclusively relating to themselves, the Christians 
as well as the Jews were governeil by their own laws, administered by the heads 
■>f their respective communities subject in all probability in the case of capita! 
crimes to confirmation by the rulers. 


The political state of the country seems to have undergone a gradual, but 
l adical change. It appears that in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, 
Kerala wms exposed to the constant attack.s of enemies from without. Incessant 
wars and internecine feuds necessitated the strengthening of the military orga- 
nization of the country, and as a natural result, the heads of the militias who 
were commanders in war were invested with supreme administrative powers in times 
of peace. The Perurnals, Avho had at first to govern the land Avith the consent of a 
temporal and spiritual aristocracy, subsequently claimed and exercised, as the 
.gradual result of circumstances, authority over the Taliyathir'is and their council. 


• These Kalis are astronomical formul.a.s, each letter standing for a p.articular iiutnber. The digits are arranged 
from the last to the first and the number thus obtained is divided by 365, which gives approximately the 
Kali year. The Kali corresponding to the present Malabar year 1076 (1902-1003 D.) is 5001. 
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wliose functions becamo now limited to one of advising the Perumals, and who may 
in some respects be likened to the E[i1uji-3 of ancient (ireece. Thus, tlic authority 
of the Brahman chiefs and the Brahman oligarchy in regard to tlie administration 
of the country was gradually taken up by the Perumrds in the country as a whole, 
and in its political divisions and sub-divisions by the Naduv'du and Dc’^iuri'iUs, who 
had become the Perumals’ vassal chiefs. The kingdom was thus constituted into a 
number of fiefs, the vassal chiefs exercising almost sovereign authority within the 
limits of their own territories. We find these subordinate chieftains confirming, 
consenting or testifying to the grants of a Perumal to the Jews and Christians. 
The political state was gradually approximating to a national government of the 
federal type, with the Perumal at its head and his feudal chiefs lailing over the 
constituent Principalities. 

In the matter of administration, customs actually prevailing in the laud were en- 
forced, and within their respective fiefs the preservation of order tvas left to the local 
chieftains. The administration of justice seems to have been conducted in accurdance 
with the ordinances of the Srnritis. Injudicial controversies, the ordeals of hot iron 
and boiling fluids, a mode of investigation which -nrvived up to so recent a period 
a.s the middle of the last century, seem to have been resorted to. Another species 
of ordeal in lakes infested with alligators is also spoken of. In cases of libel and 
defamation, a form of judicial combat is mentioned as having been in practice among 
persons of the same caste except amongst the Brahmans and Kshatriyans. Insults 
to the latter classes were included in the category of offences again.st caste, which 
were, of course, severely punished. The Perumal was supreme general and judge, 
and possessed the pomp and prerogatives of a monarch. His position seems to have 
become an imperial one, and it was marked by imperial titles, as is seen from the 
Jewish copper plates. The modern state of Cochin occupied the centre of Kerala, 
and Tiruvanchikulam was the imperial city, situated at the centre of the coast- 
line, and at the head of the land-locked harbour of ancient Muuziris, a port which 
had carried on an extensive commerce witli the West cent;irie.s before 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay came into existence. The once imperial city where 
the Perumal “ hold his court in, gathered couiiciP, wielding far peace or war ” is now 
no more than a petty village containing hardly any relics to remind us that the 
place ‘ was the site once of a city, great and gay. ' 

We have thus passed in rapid review the main events of the earlier chapters in 
the history of the land, gleaned mainly from the legendary accounts handed down 
U.S. In the administration of the country, we saw fir.st the small democracies 
giving place to a close and dominant oligarchy, and the government and the society 
as a whole obtaining a measure of uniformity by the bulk of the people becoming by 
degrees habitually obedient to it ; secondly we saw that, when the leaders of the 
aristocracy could not agree among themselves on account of their greed for power 
and pelf, a Perumal was invited from among one of the neighbouring kingdoms 
to pre.side over their council and control its deliberations ; thirdly we saw, with the 
steady development of the power of the Perumals, the gradual extinction of the 
political power of the oligarchy, the country becoming subject to the Perumal as 
the sovereign of Kerala; and lastly, we saw the administration of the country 
getting itself arranged on the basis of territorial sovereignty, larger or smaller 
areas of territory coming under chiefs who governed the country a.s the feudal 
vassals of the Perumals. At the same time the prestige, position and interests of 
the Brahmans appear to have been sufficiently safeguarded, seeing that their 
preservation came eventually to be regarded as the foremost duty of government. 
But when this elaborate system was arriving at its maturity, an event of great 
importance took place, and the country all at once assumed its later form. 
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Cheraraan Perumal tired of sovereignty and of tlie toils and turmoils of the world 
‘ cast crowns for rosaries away, an Empire lor a cell,’ dividing the kingdom among 
his territorial chieftains, excepting a part of it which devolved partly upon his 
nephew and partly upon his son. 

‘ Tho world knows nothing of its greatest men.’ and so it is with C'horaman 
Perumal, for while he is the most familiar and famous of the Viceroys of 
Kerala, while his name is in every body’s mouth from the most cultured 
Brahman down to the most ignorant Paraiyan, there are no rclitihle materials 
affording any definite information about his life and times. Cheraman Perumiirs 
rule, from tho important events it contained and from the little direct knowdedge 
we have on the subject, has naturally attracted the attention of many diligent 
scholars, and many are the traditions that have gathert^d round his name. The 
Jains, Buddhists, Christians and Mahommedans all claim him as a convert to their 
religion. There is the tradition of a Perumal having become a Buddhist, or as 
others would have it, a Jain. It must ho ob.scrved in this connec tion that lui'hlhn 
Matam or Buddhism has often been confounded with any religion other than 
Hinduism, for in the days of the conflict between Hinduism and Buddhism, to a 
Hindu all non-Hindus Avere Bouddhas or followers of Bndha, which term acquiring a 
general significance was indifferently applied in later times to the followers of Maho- 
med, Christ, etc. To a Hindu in Kerala, any one professing any religion other than 
Hinduism has been a Bouddha, a term which is even applied to a low caste Hindu. 
One of the Peruraals is said to have renounced his faith, and beccmie a Jain, and 
not a Mahommedan. His name is supposed to have been Pallibana Perumal. 

Dr. Day has summed up in tho following paragraph the results of the investi- 
gation till 1863, as regards the date of thePeruraars abdication. 

“The shade of Cheraman Perumal is invoked eveu hundreds of years after 

he had paid the debt of nature, A. D. 378. For this event various authors have indulged in 
dates of their own, without advancing any argument whatever, tending to prove them correct; 
for instance, Moens gives A. D. 426; Dr .0. Buchman 490; Bishop Middleton 508; Mr, 
Lawson 750; the Eev; T. Whitehouse 82-5; Paoli, the tenth century ; and the Jews them- 
selves, A. D. 379, making a trifling difference of 4 10 years, between the date given by them 
and that by Mr. Whitehouse.” 

The same writer in another part of his book ob.serves;— 

' Thomas Cana certified that he saw the last of the Perumals alive in the year 345, whilst 
on a reference to the Brahman College at Trichiir, an answer was received, which corrobo- 
rates his statement asserting that Cheraman Perumal ascended the Musnad about March 
24, A.D. 341 and reigned 30 years and four months. But the date of May, 378 is then given 
as that at which he was last seen.” 

Dr. Day himself says later on that sumo believe that the last Perum.dl was 
induced by the Majains, commonly known as Jains, A. D. .378, to proceed to 
Mecca, at which place many of that faith were established, carrying on a trade 
Avith India, which in subsequent centuries fell into Moorish hands. ' 

Mr. Logan tries to prove that the Perumal became a conv’ert to Mahommedanism 
and went on a pilgrimage to Mecca in about 825 A. D. 

If the Kalis given be in any AA'ay a83ociated|withthe name of Cberamiin Perumal. 
and any credit be given to the account of Thomas of Cana that he sraa- the last of 
the Peruraals in 345 A. D., Avhich in a AA-ay accords with some of the Kalis, the 
story of. the Perumal professing the Mahommedan fiiith and going to Mecca may 
be dismissed as an invention of the Mahommedans, and as an indication on the part 
of som^ of the modern writer.^ of their anxiety to connect the origin of the Malabar 
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era with the date of his suppr>so!l departure to ]\[ccca. According to one edition 
of the Kcrdl'ifpiitJii. tlie Perurnt'd proceeded to iMecea in .‘'oh A. I>. 'Phis would 
be about two centuries before the birth of Midionu'd. 

The story i>f Pheram ni Penuii'd liaviny become a Muhouiuiodati ^ceiiis to in- 
dicate a confusion in tin- minds of the writer.s between Cln’ratniin Perunr'd and 
one of tlie ZatnorinM wIhj did accept the Ki^ran and leave his country Fc.’ Arabia 
in the first qirtrter of the Och century, which well tallies with the beginning of 
the ?\hilabar era. As the inscription on the toiub-st .-iicof I’ae -upposod .apostate, on 
wlrrdi the iV-runiT's cnv. rsiun and pilgriiti.tge tci iMe( ca i' based, is 
.Abibir Ilahiin.in Satiiiri, if catinot be connected with Charain'ni Perum'il except by 
a strange perversion of tacLS. dates and names, perishta. the Arahomineda n 
hi,SLoria!i. is ]Kjsitivo tint the df-ihibar king who ombra'-e,l the Afoslcm f.-iith and 
wciiT on a pilgrimage to Mecca, - ai'icording to liim at the ciid of the 9tli c,-nturv — 
a Z.'.i'iorin of Cilieiii. Pin- Zarnorins ha-'v sriH to receive and .sdjnir!. 
'111 a Ma;>iUia worn, in mi lli'- oci;a,sion o-t their cor,rn!;o;!. ‘Phn cesv-m ^ .nas to 
!. ml some colour to the story of the pilgriiiuige of a Zaniorin to Mecca and to 
Ft i i -lira's acatouient. 

As we said, little is known about the Peruinbl, hut what little we know is 
wholly against the tlieory tif tipo^tacy. That Thiruvaiichakulam was his capital 
is uiiguestioni'd, and Udakatuaiiu'alam, a temple a little to the west of it. is regarded 
as the place whence In- abdicated and made his gift.?. The Piilers cf Cochin, his 
dneal An'm laraidns, still revere liis name in its ])luce of honour. If he had not 
preserved to the last the tra(liiic>n.s of his Kvlam and religion, and if there were 
an ap.ostacy from ancient I'aith. his image housed along with that of Ir's friend 
.iml religious (■oni[)anio;i in old age. Sundaranuirthi Swamiyar, in the vicinity 
.if the temple and palace at Thiruvancliakidain would not have received such 
marks of honour at the hands of the Aryan Hinilus. ()iferings are made to liis 
image in the temple evt-n to this day. The temple i,s de. heated to the Gfod Siva, 
ami i' supposed to represent the Cod of Chidambaram transplanted, .so to speak. bv the 
Perumid for liis daily woi-sltip. During the annual fest ival in tlie temple, the Cod is 
;akoii out in procession to a jilaoe two furlongs south of the temple regarded as the 
site of the palace of the Peruinal, and offerings are made to the God. In that 
snot, there ore still some faint relics of arclrrological interest. 

1 have hrtelly stated the pi'o-'i and cons of the controversy, and the important 
.uestion of the life and times cf the last of the Perumiils must remain an open 
■ piesrioii for future solution in the light of more reliable information. 

S. The history of Cochin begins with the abdication of Cheramim Perumid, 
Cochin though the name of Cochin does not seem to have been in use until 
the Portuguc.so period. In regard to the origin of the name, the 
following notes are instructive: — 

* “ The earlier notices of Malabar do not mention Cochin at all. Among the mediaeval 
travellers, Nicolo Conti (A. D. 1440) mentions it for the first time as Cocym. It may be 
n.'iteJ that this is almost exactly a century after the formation of the harbour. * - * * . 
Barbosa, the anonymous Sawtnario dei Itegni in Eamusio, and D’Barros mention it as Cochin, 
while the Lisbon Editions of Barbosa and Conti have Cochim, Cocym or Cochym. So also 
Gutschin of Spinger. G. Balbi h.as Cochi. It is remarkable that Nicolo Conti in the 15th 
century and Fra Paolino in the 17th both say that the town was failed Kochi after the small 
Tiver that flowed by the place.” 

The oldest name of the State i# Perumpaduppu^ for Cochin is that part 
'if Kerala which came under the eldest son of Cheramim Perumal’s sister 
by Perump)adappu Nambiidri. The ruling house of Cochin is still locally known 

• Tho Indian Antiquary, Vol : XXXI, page 340. 
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as Pent niiiii(hij>pit Stvaroojttiitt. and the liaja'^ of t'ocliin fiold tin- ten-itorv 1>\' 
iTulit of descent from Cheramnn IVrumal. 'i'lr? M'-'toni of mairiiie’f then inaniriir- 
ated eoidinue.s to this day as also the snccessaiii to tin* throni- of the ohlesi inali' 
nicinher of the house in the female line. ^I’he oriyin ot tin* other ruling' hnini'v in 
aiodeval Kerala, thonyh in a M-ny comieeteil with that of this State, mav. for the ]'ur- 
poses of this sketch, be left out. A> we .said. Kerala wi- hiaiken up into a hirye 
lUimber of small hut independent States, diviili'il in their inten*'!' and oftr-n at 
deadly feud with one another. Bnt in tlie .ueimral daikne-s in 'which tlii- peri Mj 
wrapjied up, there i.s no I’ecord or trace of anysinad\ pi ogress eith.ei in the ai'i' ol 
iieace or of war. 

But the figure of Sankarachariyar >tan(b out --nfficieiitli clear from the 
ob'Curity of the dark ages. There are of cotir-e variou- opinion': a- reganls the 
period of erenthis most remarkable per>onage. Me-srs.B, ('. Dutt, Hnuteranil l.i'gmi 
have fixed the period of liis life and work a.' b'ani.nn th.e end of th** ''ifli and t'n* 
beginning of the 9tii centuries, while there are those who assign to hitnan age (O'en 
anterior to the Christian Era. AVithont entt'ring into a di'Cnssioti of the snhject, ue 
may accept the period :is fixed by Mr. Diitt and other eminent 'cholars atal 
historians. The /\u// ( .deZrob //oro'go/i//c. ///o') familiar in iMalahar 
points to his having been alive in the fir^t (piarter of the hth century ("(Sdo A. D.). 
.\s is not nnlikely. .sotnc a.scrihe the origin of the Malabar Era (Kolhtiii Atnln) 
to the sage's introduction of certain ciistom> pccnliar to .Malabar. Though Kerala 
has the nniipie hoiionr of having produced one of the greate,sT ])hiloM>i)hets and 
religious reformer.s of India, his work here appear^ to have been confined to the 
codification of what in common parlance of the laud are known as the Aii'!t:]iit nt ttts. 
>ocio-religiou> en>toms and practices peculiar to Kerala. The fuiid;ini-*mal elements 
of the society as fixed originally by the Ahimbiidris. the I'elations of the membmes 
of the various cuuimunitie.s and their status and functions in >ocjer\ . were ail 
moulded into their pre.-eut shape by thi>cocU', which lias since eoimtituted part 
of the religion of the Hindu population of Kerala, 'flic nou-Mala\ali Brahmaiir^ and 
Sudras. -who liegan to settle in Kerala, in ah prohalulify, contemporaiieonsly 
witlt thead\ent of the PciTin.als. still remain distinct from the blalayali communit\. 
Those and other foreign elements in the populati>in ha\c their res|>ective ])laees 
a '.signed to them in the sc;de of social [irecediaice. The non-Hituhi p(■|pn!ation.■^, the 
Musalmans. ( ’hri'rians, Jews and others, all <>ecu]iy t'le same L-nlI in tlie eves of 
the Hindus. 'I'lie adherents of fslam began to settle dow n in Kerala about the 
middle of the Ihli ceiduiry. Of course, few gliniji't" or iu'roi'ic Sight haw been cast 
upon this region before the advent of tin' Bortiignese. with who>e appearance on the 
si'ciie at the end of the loth century, anth(*ntie hi'tory liegiu'. Beh.ivwe if'a’ witli 
the transaction' of the European nations ivith the rnler'and pe(.jd,.> df this eoa-'t. it 
is hut httiiig to ca'L a rapi I glance at the state of 'oaietx' in l\’'i'ala and that or 
Kuroiia at that period. In divided Kerala, the etal States were in a coud;d,.ji 
of CKUtiuual wai-fari'. and -ociety in all of th, m tea' under the inlhieuce and 
control ol a theocracy, wh.ich never ti’onhlcd itsell wit'* anx ii'efel orcnpai iou'. hat 
devoted it'cll cxclusivel/ to ndigious cxen i'l" a nd j. aioe,, ,!i/:.il ..nr, 

like ilie clei'gy ot tile middle ages in EiUTipe. The raier tiieir t’endai ciiaUs andrlic 
pi'ople in goiieral were, in all mittei-s ralatinu' to '■ wi'a \ . vnSde I fe, it. Briedv. ale' 
tlu'oci’ata' principle ]ircvailed and determin.' 1 the ehai'acno- of its in'titutiou'. it' 
manners, it' ojiiirions, in a word, all its (h‘\ elopoieiits. ' d'lie ileinnei'atic tendencie.s 
laid worn out long ago. ( )\\ ing to the oat ire rdo'eu c . >1'.'' )ei.d lih, rt \ . the coniiinodtv 
1 H'e.iiiii: 't a! i* ma ry. and life monot amii' : an ■ tin. ri..,'oi , M' w. ‘i-king > if t iie ./// f 
aee.cnt anted the t'ciideiicy to se^^iarateness. 

.Again, the eouutr\' i\as ici'tile einmeM iii 'itp’piv U' p n pid.ii a rii \\itii 
"I M-e- co'C'S of lifo, Jf< p'‘c.iliar n ■ . ■ ' , 1 . 
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(‘Ill' I f till- f.a-r' ii. li’-twi'v, I'xoveisinii;. it liiis dour, au iiiijiui't- 

:uit inHiuMice mi rlie (•oii''tiriui( in and pro^Tess of >ocii'r_v. The people lived in a land 
which veinained fur centuric^^ i^^olated from rlie re4 of Tiidiaand uhicli couseipit iill\ 
acted in many thiny'' a> a 'Oparate woi'ld of it'clf. AVith nature houiiteoiis in 
lior yifts. no general spirit of eoinmerci.d activity Iri" prexailed among the 
people, even in the presence ot special incentixcs which the sea daring people from 
without have from the ('arliest tiim" su[>plied in an ever increasing degree. 'I'he 
system of life and all the intolleetnal manife.sTations of the period diseernihlc in the 
(iinirJiiiYiints — however ii'elnl and c nidneive these jnight have heeii for jireser- 
ving social order and ensuring personal purity — contributed, as observed ahoxe. 
to render soeiety stationary and life monotonixu.s. Far different xx'as rhe state ol thing' 
in Europe. Thci'e tin' dixersity of elements in the .'ocial order, the iiieapahilitx 
of any (una section to exclude or domineer over the rest gave Inrtli to a libertv 
which, by leaving ex ciy man unfettered to act a.s lieliked, nshered in and developed 
a civilization incomparably i idler and more dix'orsibed than tliat xvhieb xvas the 
out-come of the exC'lusix e dotidmiriuu of a'peeiai organization, or, at least, the exces- 
six'e prepoiideraneo of a single prineiple. whieli in Kerala, or for rhe matter of thar. 
in India generally, has been tlieueratie. It is this, observes < iui/ot, \\ hieli gives 
to European eivilizurion it.s real, its immense sn])erioriry, — it is this its c.ssontia]. 
its distinctive cliaracter. 


SECTION B.-'Cochin: its relations with the European Nations- 

9. r>y this period, Europe had hecouie settled after it' erusades 
The advent of against the Saraceii' in Palestine, and tin' minds of men 
the Portuguese. were awakening from the long sleep of tlie dark ages. The 

ancient classical and sacred literature began to be disseminated by the printing 
press. At tlic .seats of traffic and learning, astronomv and geog-rafiliv were 
becoming subjects of study, mid the mariner's compass too had bi'COme familiar 
among the sea-fariiig peoples. With the.se equipments, European nations entered 
upon an enlightened and adventurous course of navigation, so thar a ceaseless 
spirit ot geographical e.\[ilorat ion replaced the .'jiirit of the crusade.'^. Among’ the 
grand practical results of all thi.-i was the discovery of a uexv world and of a new 
route to India. The o[)eiuug of a through ocean-route to India aial the discoverv 
of America tormed two coueurrent facts bearing so importantly on the history 
ot the world. Portugal, as all the world knows, is entitled to the brst place in 
the intense energy xvhiidi .'he displayed in the discovery of the new regions. 
Vasco da flama, following the .stroke of tlie valiant oar of Diaz nearly 12 years 
before, sighted the ]\Ialabar Coast on the ‘dOtb of Alay, 1498. and his name 
stands deservedly high in the list of world -explorers, perhaps second only to 
that of ('oluinhus, xvho by bis bolder di.scoveries gaxe greater glory and empire 
to the Kings of Spain. Pefore the opening of the ocean-route. Euimpeaii 
nations had scarcely any direct kiioxvlcdge of India, though tlio rndian prodin'ts 
were among the ncccssarie.- and luxuries of European life. At that inqxortant epoch 
the Indo- European tra'le was in tlie hands of the Moors and Saracens, and it was 
carried on mairdy through inland .seas and de.serts. "The antagonism lietwi-en the 
the Cr. sn ;.f’ liaving heeouie intense after the ernsades, serious impi'diiiient 
was cau.sed to tliis m'l-t neecssavy c-unmerce, .so that the European nations liad, out 
of sheer necessity, to find out a new liiu' of traffic. I'lic Cajic route, though verv 
eireultons, eiudiled the people of Europe at once to escape the laxvlcssuess and fero- 
city of the hostile ti-ibes that infested the Mediterranean and lied Sea route, and 'to 
sec India for themselxes, to examine its products and to bud the means ol a 
profitable exchange on botb 'ides.' 
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It has bceii observed iliat ihe PoiLiimu-.^e iaiidiii^ was iurtuuate Ijotli 

as to time and place. First as to place, tlie seaports of i\Ialabar liad from time 
immemorial been famous for the trade in spices, pepper, ginger and other commodities, 
and merchants are said to have at all peiiods obtained in these ports a lair measure 
of freedom and hospitalit\', not onl\' fnnu the fact that the merchants as a class 
always had something desirable to oiler, bat ano from tlio circumstance that 
the rulers of the coa't were themsehes widelN' inti-rested in the trade, levying, r.s 
thev did, a tax on eveiw exp(aT, and themselves often snj)[)Iying the cargoes for the 
ships. It is the testimony of travellers that, in all tlieir dealings with the foreign 
traders, the rulers were actuated by the higlicst spirit of commercial honour. 
Secondlv as to rime and circumstance", the intevm-cine lend" tIk-ii rife on this coast 
served the ends of the new comers hut too well. 

Before the arrival of the Portuguese, the ancimit jiort of L'raiigamir had declin- 
ed in importance through the operation of natural caiisis, and Calient and Cochin 
had grown to he the chief sea-[)mts on the coast, .Mm'<diant" from Arabia ami 
Egypt wore the prineijud traders. Covilliam. a P<aTi!gues(; cxjilorer, who had been 
here about 1 IN7, had given intimation of the state of alfnirs totlie Court of Lisbon, 
so that Vasco da Gama steeisal direct to Calient, and laid aindior at ihe roadstead 
there. 

The Zamorin was n-reatly elated at the news of the arrival of the l^ortugucM'. 
as lie eagerly expected an increased customs revenue from their tradm But their 
arrival rou>ed the jealousy of the IMoor", who at that linie retained in their hands 
the Kcd Sea and Persian ( bilf trade with lairojie. and formed a powerful com- 
munity exercising con.siderable iutluciice holh at the port and rourt of the Zamorin. 
who is him^elf said to have grown to power chibtly with tlu' sinews of war supjilied 
hv the IMoors and iMapjiillas. The intrigues of those Musalnnin^ with the authorities 
at Calicut for tlie destructiou of the expedition, perfectly jimtitiablc in the circum- 
stances of the time and place, and the snl.)se(|ueiit retaliation by the Portuguese, 
have been told several times, and need not therefore oeeiipy our attmition Inu’e. 
however relevant they may he to our narrative. 

The first o-xpeditiou sailed for Portugal without coming further south than 
Calicut, and Cochin therefore did not come in for any share in its fortunes. The 
second expedition started midtu- better auspices. ‘ Tlie claim of the King (jf Portu- 
gal to possess the nou-Chrlstiau world to tlie oast of the Atlantic dividing Hue had 
been solotmily granted by Papal Bull." and ratiheil by Spanish treaties. ’ Alvarez. 
Cabral, who was appointed to command the fleet fitted out for the e.xpedition, after 
discovering Brazil on his Avay, steered to Calicut, as hi" predecessor had done before, 
but, faring little better than da Gamu, left the place for good and sailed down 
the coast to Cochin. Here the ruler, groaning under the weight of the superior 
forces and resources of his powerful foe, the Zamorin. accorded the new 
comers a friendly welcome in the hope of using them against the Zamorin, 
Since the partition of Kerala by Cheraman Pcriimal, the<e two rulers seem to have 
been f-erioim competitors for the general su[iremacy. Some kind of supremac v 
appears to have been exercised liy < me or the other of these chieftains o\ertIie 
States on either hand of lard;. so that at the time <if rfie :!dv(mt ef tlie Portuguese, 
tliev were hroiicht into eh-e rivalry imd l•('llis!l in. The Zamorin continnoi! -i 
actively supporte l by the He nv. while (’oeliin threw in her lot with tin,' Porluuuese. 
who>e policy embraced among it< cardinal principles op[)esition to Islam and the 
destruction of the Moorish trrnh'. The two Raja" thn." heeame vigorous ,snppoirt,'is 
of two rival creeds and peoples. 

At the suggestion of the Raja. host;ige> were e.xehanoed to avoid a.nv mi"- 
uiider'itanding and to eivatj mutual eonlideiice. 1 he Rajas men who were. 
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Xav;ir> were excliaiiovil I'or otlier" ewrv iiioi'iiiiiL;' and es eniiie', tlie\' could imf 
eat oil board without violating iheir ix-ligioiis rules. After the excliange of friendly 
visits, Caliral concluded a coiiiuioreial treat!' with the Ihi.ja and budt a laetoiw at 

Cochin, vddch proved to lie the '.uieUais of 1 ’or! ugiioo eoinnieree ami eoiujmast 
in the east. Anotlicr alliatuo wa-- entered into by which the Portuguese [ironiised 
the Raja of Cochin that the\ would at .some future date add Calicut to his tloininions. 

The Rajas of (juilcu and ('annaiiore .sent deputati iii^to ('abra! offering to supply 
him with pepper and spicivs at a chea[)er rate than he could <il,itaiu them at Cochim 
But their offers were politely deciined. Shortly aftta-, t'abral sailed from Cochin, 
djut unfortunately carried off accidentally, as he had asserted, the Xayar ho.stages of 
the Raja', leaving his factor and people at Cochin. To the honour of Indian clem- 
anev, observes Sir W. AV. Hunter, be it recorded that the Raja took no reprisals 
against the defenceless Portague.se factors left in Ids power. In l.ltM, when the 
third expedition under .lohn de Xueva arrived, the factor informed lii’.n tliat the Raja 
was naturall}' very indignant with Cabral for having carried away bis bo'tages 
and departed without even bidding him adieu, and that he had nevertheless 
treated him and the other Portugae.se in a friendly manner. The Raja moreover 
provided them with a guard of Xayars to protect them from the Moors, whenever 
they went into the town. Xhieva was however warmly received hy the Raja, perhaps 
on account of a defeat lie had on his wa\’ indicted on a IMoorish fleet at Calient. 

Indignant at the treatment afforded by the Zanio’in to Cabral, the King of 
Portugal sent out da (lama a 'Oi-ond time to exact retribution. Da (htnia, after 
ljumbardiug Calient ami destroying its Aral) tieot, reached Cochin in luO^. 

The Portuguese factor gave a very satisfactory aeei-unit of the which 

the Raja of Cochin had constantly affonhal of his tViendlino's towards the Portu- 
guese. The Raja sent a mes'engtr to A'asco da (bnua. who thei'ciipon wejit 
ashore and handed o\'er to him a mc.ssagc from the King of Portugal, with pre.sents 
of a crown of g'<jld and some other valuable iirticlcs. Alter the inteiniew, a treatv 
was signed, by which the I’ortuguest' were pca-mitfed to huihl factorii's and store- 
houses, and rates were fixed for pepj.ier and other comnioilities to he d(*Iivered 
to the Portuguese. It avus further stipulated that they sliould he the (Uily nation 
so fa\'oured. The Raja ou In- part made mdy one stipulation. It wu' that no cow 
should 1,10 slanglitcrod in his dominimis. and Vasco da Gama eomplii <1 with the 
reqnc't. Wdten, tluvo daw sub-ounently. lieef was oth'rcfl fur sale li\' sonn* 

Mappdlas. A asc u da. ( i a i . i.i •! i \'i ■ > i d - u i a 1 1 ■ i ■ ■ • " , | - 1 . 'C a ■ ! i. c , i . ij 1 1 1 i .a i ea ed 

fcir comniitting such an oftence. 

Alarmed or enraged ai the '(.•eiirr ti)otmg the Poiiuguesi.- had ohtamed in 
(Acliia, the Z-diuoriu wrotr U; ilc- Raja lo e.xiiel thrui tV.au the io\ni and io refuse 
jiermission to i.thtaiu lading for iheu' \e"'ols. proim.-iug iurrlurn for this laA’our his 
eternal frjend'hip and compliance w iih all the wish,- of tin- Raja, d'iie Raja of ^ 

( ‘oidiin wiote in ivjtly Miiat he lia'l -igucd a treaty ot friendship v iih them and to 
iu’cak his wi.ird would In- a eowardl\ ami di-liououralile a.et. and oiic which ho would 
not be guilt ■' of ■ It.' ■■i'., ,,!■ i, . 7 ' ' f ■- ' ■ ' :n, 

any uatioii, and could not viuse protcition to any merehaiit who did not infringe 
the laws of rhe c onuiry. i lie Ihija. ii i- -aid. delicately rofiaitic ' I'ioim inakiugauv 
allusion to thi'. subject w idle eouveisiiig uirli tlie Port ug ui.-se. 

.\ d 1 .' p lit a i I o r- < » f ! h • ■ \ r !a 1 1 ( 1 1 1 ; st i a 1 1 -- w 1 1 1 1 a ri 'iju e - 1 ^ f i t a s *,■ tin i ri u u i le r the 

pi'i iteet ion of rhe Pi ''-r a KiiiC'. wait 'd m, da (iriua h, Ut lyo he leh fam Portiund 

“ii the Isf St'pi emlicr. HiOd. 'flic Zain'iiln in the mean while spared no ox[ieiis(,s fd 
fir out a large fleet It-rC! • di-o-i|,.t |,,!| of the Portugucso truh' aiul to iiiaki' vrar on 
( 'oeliiii for t if. -lii.k,.]' <ji’. Cl o, his i-f , In R, ■ Riia. Hi- ‘bs» 'tta,i|it was 
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foiled by Vincent de Sodrc who infi cted a crashing defeat on the(’a!iciit fleet. 
But Sodre sailed from the coa.st to the Red Se.i, wliere he liad to cnii.se in order 
to int>‘reept the Arabian ships trailing thence to India. He did so against tho 
protestations and retpaests of his own men loft at Cochin, and of the Raja, who 
ha l rightly feared that the captain’s departure would be the signal for the out- 
break of fresh hostilitie.s. The Zamorin immediately made prejiarations to avenge 
the tortures an I outrage.s intiictelon his [leople and his M.islem allies at Calient, 
and to devastate ihe territorv of his inveterate enemy, the ruic.'r of Cochin. In 
order to avoid the threatened war, t le nobility aid tae cliicfs of Cochin did all 
they could to persuade the Raja to deliver up the Portuguese, pt'ople of whom he 
knew nothing, and whom lie laid taken umler his protection, but ‘ Ilis Highnes.s, 
preferred to submit to all the anticipated evils of the invasion rather than to 
commit such a breach of faith.’ Tiie Zaiimrin once more emphatically urged his 
demands, but unmoved either liy the persuasive arguments of hi.s own men or by 
the tlireats of the Zamorin, the R ija peremptorily and positively refused to break 
faith with the Portuguese. What followed cannot be better described than in the 
words of Dr. Day*: — 

“ The Zamorin, who had been joined 'ny many treacherous chiefs of the ('"ochin State, 
now harangued his army, contrasting the friendly way in which the Moors had behaved 
for the previous GOO years, with the conduct of the Portuguese, whom he designated pirate? 
and robbers, and accused of having attacked him without a cause, and in lavenge for imagi- 
nary grievances, plundered and destroyed Jiis vessels, and executed liis ambassadors. He 
added, t’.iat the Baja of Cochin, although well aware of the truthof these assertions, had, not- 
withstanding the requests sent him to the contrary, given these foreigners refuge in his do- 
minions, and was therefore one of the accomplices: ■=0 he must be deprived of his kingdom, 
and his sanguinary friends of their lives. 

The Zamorin's brother, Namhcadarin then rose, and urged the impolicy of the present 
proceeding, which he asserted, origin, ited with the Moors, who dreaded the loss of their trade. 
He added, that, because the Raja of Cochin had received the Portuguese, as he would any 
other merchants, who wished to trade with his country, surely that was no reason why he 
should be punished in so severe a manner, especially as the Rajas of Cann.anore, and Quilon. 
had also desired the advantage of trading with these foreigners. 

Pul all arguments were unavailing'. Tho astrologers wore requested to name a fortu- 
nate day for tlie c( luini-ncement of the enterprise, and tho Zamorin marclit.'d with liis arnu 
to the island of liis ally the Raja of RepeliinM-idainlh), tight miles ftxiin the town of Cochin. 
On Mardi :)lst ho entered the Cochin territory, and atteinpLod to force a passage 
by tlie I’ord near Cranganur. hut was repulsed i>y d,.aOO Xayars, tvho were entrenched 
there, under the command of Xaramuhin, tlie lieir-apparent. being foiled in this endeavour, 
the Zamorin now determined t.) attempt stratagem: he accordingly bribed the Cochin pay- 
master, to oblige the Xatars to return to the town, ti.) receive tlieir daily rations, and then 
taking advantage of a time wlien most of tliem would be absent, he attacked Xhiramuhin. 
who, after a protracted resistance, was at length overpowered, and slain along with two o! 
the Raja's sons, and nearly all lii> men. On hearing this disastrous intelligence, the Raja 
fell fainting from his scat, ami v ,is at first believed to have e.xpired. 

All universal 'paniv- nc.'.v jirevailed, and many of the. principal inliabitants of the Town, 
tied in consternntion. Tlie Portuguese proposed removing to C.annanore, but this the Raja 
would not hear of: dec'anng, whiht he lived he would protect them, e-ven were he !■) lose hi^ 
k ngdoni in attempting to do ^o. I’lie Xajar:^ now I . came mo.-^t urgent in tla ir demands foi 
the death of the e >i\-:ener:-, and, ii.ad ihey not been under the innuediaie proteetioii of the 
b’aja, Would certainly have massacred them all. 

Tile Zamoi n agani made ov, i-tures for piaua- on tlo* same lornis a-- hi fore. Thi’-. me 
Raja was beset on ail sides, but stili lie with.sti lod. .ihlte, arguments, eutn aiit-s, and threats 
On r' ceiviiig hi- rep’}’, ihe Z in orin orih red tlie whole country to lie laid wasie. viili tin 
and sword, i'e ng ’nh rni'-d. 1 y iv.,i M 'an. s- h-n d. s, wlio 1 -id d- -trad, ‘o Idug of tla 
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panic prevailing in the Town, he immediately marched thither. The Kaja at the head of 
his troops, defended the place for some time, but at length, after having been wounded in one 
of the engagements, he was overpowered by numbers, and obliged to withdraw with the 
remnants of his force to the Island of Vypeeii, opposite Cochin. All the Portuguese, with 
their property, accompanied him. 

The monsoon now commenced, and the Zamorin after burning Cochin to the ground, 
retired to Cranganur. He left a strong detachment on the Island of Cochin, with orders to 
throw up entrenchments for their defence." 

With the arrival, in September 1503, of Fransisco do Alburjuerqno, wdio 
was received with every demonstration of jov, matters took a different turn. 
He inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Zamorin and laid waste the territories 
of his ally, the Raja of Edapilli In consideration of the meritorious services 
rendered by Albuquerque, the Raja permitted the Portuguese b > build a fortress at 
Cochin, and himself made liberal grants for its construction. The war with the Raja 
oi Edapilli was resumed with fresh vigour by P.icheco. The Zamorin in the mean- 
while tried his utmost to prevent the Portngne'e obtaining (lepper and spice.s, but 
Afionso de Albuquerque obtained lading tor his vessels at Quilon with the 
aid of the Christian merchants there. A factoi-y too was opened at (Quilon, 
and Albuquerque sailed for Cochin leaving it in charge of an establish- 
ment. Before sailing for Portugal, Albuquerque concluded a treaty with the 
Zamorin ; but it was a short-lived one, for the Z unorin renewed hostilities immedi- 
ately after. But the valiant Pacheco, who had been entrusted with the defence of 
the Cochin fort, inflicted a series of defeats, and the war was brought to a close by 
the capture and destruction by Soarez de Menezes of the town of Cranganur. which 
the Zamorin had made the centre of his operan >ns. The defeat of the Zamorin 
disheartened his Arab allies, many of whom abandoned the Indian trade and 
returned home. 

Towards the end of 1505, Dom Francisco de Almeida arrived in Cochin as the 
drst Portuguese Viceroy of In lia. On his way, he commenced the con.-ilruction of 
theCannanore fort, and, arriving at Cochin, strengthened and rebuilt the Portuguese 
fort. The success which he an I his son obtained elsewhere on the coast and 
the cruelties which they inflicted on the p?ople they came in contact with do not 
belong to C ichin history. The King of Portugal had sent through him a golden 
diaiem richly alornel with jewels as a pre-*ent to theRijaof Cochin. Uut the 
person to whom it was specially se it ha<l tiirnel a religions recluse and ab heated 
in favour of his nephew. Almeida th-refore place ! the crown on the heaii of the 
new Baja with grtiat pomp and solemnity. At the close of the year 15o8, Affonso 
de Albuquerque arrived in Cochin and made known his credentials, empowering 
him to supersede Almeida, who however retained the reins of government in his 
own hands Disputf s between the two became s > irritating that Albuquerque was 
eventually made a prisoner. On the arrival of the yearly fleet under de Courinho, 
Marshal of Portugal, Almeitla surrendered the >upreuie command to his rival in 
November !5(lh. In tlu'se disjnites the llaja of Cochin sided with Albu(|uer(jae. 
In 1510, Albuqner(pie lai.d the fm-iditio i oF a fort at Goa which gradually 
developed itself into the cap’tal of the Portngn “se Eastern Empire. In 1512, 
the Zam min entei’cd into an all'ance with the Portugne.se, who at once erC'-ted a 
fort at C dicnt. The Portague.=e attainel the zenith of their commercial prosperity 
during the Vic-er >yalty of Albnquer pie. A brave soldier, a good statesman, and a 
.sound fin.ancier, he humble I the Sultan of Egypt, crushed the power of 
the Moors, f mmed friendly alliances with the n dive rulers and raised to a high 
pitch of glory the name, the prestige and the power of the Portuguese. But hie 
career ha 1 a painful close. Tie was superscled by his personal enemy So.arez, and 
the blow having been too much for him, he died at sea on the IGth December 15 lo. 
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In 1524, the celebrated Dora Vasco da (iaina was sent out as Viceroy to 
correct certain abuses that had crept into the adrainistration since the death of 
Albiiqnerque. Hr died at Cochin shortly after his arrival. His remains were carried 
to Portugal in 1537. 

The Zamorin marched towards Cochin in 1.550, but the then Governor-General 
Cabral repulsed his attack at the head of 0,000 Portuguese and -t0,0U0 
Nayars. Dora Affonso de Noronha superseded Cabral in 1550, and appointed a 
legislative council to curtail the authority of the Viceroys. CamoenB, the author 
of the celebrated Luciad, who had been lO 3*ears in India, singing the praises of 
Cochin and of the Portuguese, returneil disheartened to Portugal in l.iG7 after under- 
going a short term of imprisonment for an imputed debt of 200 ducats. 

As the result of the union of Pv)rtugal with Spain, Don Francisco Mascarenhas 
came out as Viceroy of India in 1581, being the first man appointed by the King of 
Spain. Dora Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of Gtia, arrived in Cochin in 1590. 
The results of his attemot on behalf of the Most Faithful King in the worl of 
conversion will be dealt with in tlie chapter on religion. It is worth mention here 
that he raaile an atte npt to convert the Rija of Oociiin. but failing in this, 
he raised the Purakkat chief to the rank of a prince, and conferred on him the 
title of ‘ Brother-in- .\rm3 to the King of Portugal.’ 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the subsequent history of the 
Portuguese on this coast; suffice it to say *^hat it con^is‘ed chiefly of breach of faith 
with the native rulers, phiving off one against the other according as it best suited 
their interests, and of frivd uis quarrels and disgraceful intrigues among the 
Vic Toys themselves. This nation, who aimed at whatever cost and by wdiatever 
means at the establi-shraent of an Indian Empire, had, at the clo.se of a century and 
a half, during which their influence w'as paramount on this shore, the mortification 
of seeing the alienation of their friends an 1 the multiplication of their enemies 
brought about by their self-love, injustice, misrule and intolerance. 

10. In Cochin, the Portugue.=e became objects of aversion, for they stirred up 
di.ssensions in the royal family and helped to depose the Paja niid 
HowtheDutch throne his aunt as Banee, who was mneh attached 

came to Cochin, to them. The Raja in di.sgnsr and <1e8p.air renounced his friendship 
with the Portuguese anc sought at Colombo the assistance of 
the Dutcli. He met the Dutch A Irairal Van G )ens, who eagerlv promised him 
assistance and entered into an alliance with him. The Dutch set out on the 
enterprise, and on entering the Cochin waters were rpctdved by Palij/atJi Achan, 
the Raja’s hereditary prime-minister, who had him elf a private grievance against 
the Portuguese. The Dutch attacked the Ranee’s palace at Mattan(d)eri, took her 
pr'soner, besieged the town and bombarded the fort. The Dutch and the 
Raja would have ga'nel all they wis’iol be.t f u' the timely arrival of the reinforce- 
ment sent by the chief of Purakkat who wa^ a friemd of the Portugue.^e. The 
Dutch feeling defeat certain turned seaward before daybreak and sailed north- 
wards. A brilliant atta -k was made on the Portuguese fort ami the ecclesiasti- 
cal eJificcfl at Cranganur. Th.' .Je-.ult Archieuiscopal power was brought to 
utter dissolution, and the Portuguese and their priests were driven out of 
Cranganur in 1GG2. In the n xt year they renewed their attack on Cochin, and 
this time with comp'ete sue -os u Tlic port an 1 town fell into their liands, and with 
it fell the Purtuniese power in India. By a se-’es of treaties, Cochin and Holland 
became clo.=e a’l'es, and the Put di setMemen'- beame firmlv established in Cochin. 
A regular Gove nm^ it wa- set up, ‘u’'ject to the authority of the Batav'an Council. 
Su -h of the Portngu ^se as reroiuced tlie'r King and creed were allowed to re- 
main, while tie rest were ordered to leave Cochin. 
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All went jie iceably until t ic co uiiioiiceniont of tne 18th century, when the Dutch 
Government at Cochin iuvolveil itself in dispiit 's wiih the Zaniorin. Chetwaye, a 
villaiTe on tho >oa-.siile 15 iniie.s nortn-west of Grainyauilr, was the hone of content’on. 
The place bcl onp-eii torhe Haja of Cochin, who inaile it over to the Dutch in 1714. 
The Zamorin haviriir laid cl.iitn to thi- placi*, hostilitie.'^ commenced. 

The Dutch began the construction of a fort, but before its completion the 
Zamorin, backed up Ijy the British residents at Tellicherry, drove tlu; Dutch 
out of the place, and the Ivnglish Captains hoisted over the unfinished fort 
the british flag, the appearance of whieh lill si the Dutch with great uneasiness. 
Tho Duti'h Captain on his return to Cochin was shot for negligence. War 
continued with varying success until 1717, when i'f. Bakker dacobtz, at the head 
of 4, OUT Europeans and as many Xayars supplied by the Raja, defeated the 
Zamorin and made over the coast-strip from Chowghat to ('rauganhr to the Raja 
of Cochin. The Dutch having fortified the ports of Quilon, Cochin, Cranganur 
and Chetwaye. now practically held in their bends the monopoly of the coast 
trade. 


Serious troubles for Cochin were in store elsewhere. In 1720, the famous 
Raja Marthanda Varma ascended the Travancore masuad, and after breaking 
down the power ol the Eftr/ [’ fnl PilinmarK and feudal chiefs was on the move to 
extend his territory n orthwm-ds. Cochin was at this time torn by discords among the 
members of the runng family and among her own allies and vassd chiefs of Thek- 
kenkur, Vadakkenkur, Chenipakasheri and others. AVar with Travancore continued 
for several years, and Raja Marthanda Varma m.\de himself master of vast 
territories belonging to Cochin nr wnthin the sphere of her influence. The Dutch 
attempt to curtail the power of Travancore seems to have been mostly futile 
in tlie early stages of the war, though the campaign led by Van IinhoS struck a 
bl'AV which for a while made the Travancore forces halt. Rut latterly out-witted 
or out-bidden by Travancore, Cochin did not receive more than a lukewarm, 
support from her strong and bosom allies. A conference \v is held at Mavelikkari 
in 1753, w’hich soon broke up, and all parties prepared for war. The energetic Raja 
Marthanda Var na pressed northwards, and anne.xed the territory of the Purakkat 
cliief. Once and once only does the succe.-^sful aggivssion of Travancore seem 
to have met with a patriotic resistance, when a small but spirited force of 
youthful patriots led by Palini’i Komi Achan, and PaUiyil Idikkelu Menon 
made a brave stand against the superior forces of Travancore, btit was 
repulsed after <1 sharp fight at Ampalapuzha near Alleppoy in 1754. Before 
they could retreat, the leaders were taken prisonrrs. All e.xcept Komi Achan, 
who was released on pa^mient of a good ransom, were put to the .sword. 
Travancore followed up her victory aiil reached within a few miles of the 
Raja's })alace ai d'ripiinitur.v, when through the exertion of Komi Achan, negotia- 
tions fur peace were opened, anl pro e ts of friendship were discussed by 
the two sovereigns without the least friction. In the meanwhile, getting scent of 
tho changed attitu ie of the Dutch, the Zamorin made grand prepara^-ions for the 
in\a.siuu of Cochin in tb.e north. 8, m.' of the vassal chiefs of Cochin made 
overtures to the invercrate enemy of the Raja. Important outposts along the 
eoa-.t and all strategic po^itio is within the Stam wr-ra soon occuji'ed by tlu^ Calicut 
tror.ps, and the Zauimrin pressed boldly i :to the heart of Cochin and established 
his head-(|uw.rters at the Raj. Ts palace at Trichur. la view of th ' dissembling 
nature of the Dutidi allies and ef the magnitude ;iii I imminence of the struggle. 
Cocliiu sought the assistance of the Raja of Travancore, who, feanug that 
his own interest?, were likely to b(‘ serion>ly at eeto.l by any reverse to the 
Raja of Cochin, readily entered into an afliancsa C' adiin pronn'sing to ] ay half 
the revenue of the reidaiined parts as expenses for the w ar, and cede to Travancore- 
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some tracts of territory. The allied armies at once began to construct the long line 
of fortitication.s fj-om tiranganiir to the foot of the (flmts, known as the Travaneorc 
Lines, whose remains are still extant. But before it was completed, the Zaraoi in's 
army reached Craiiganiir, Pai’iir and Verapoly. War followed, and wa> carsaed on 
by the allied forces with vigour and intrepidity. The Zamorin's forces at the three 
places mentioned above were attackeil and signally defeated. The allied forces 
briskly followed up the victory, until the troops of the enemv were route<l and 
driven far beyond the territorv of the Raja. In this war, the discipline and fight- 
ing qualities displayed by the Travancore brigades, trained and led by a Fleming, 
Eustachms de Lanoy, came in for special notice. The terms of the treaty having been 
arranged, the forces separated in the most friendly spirit. This war brought to 
a close the long series of internecine broils, which, ever since the partition of his 
kingdom by Cheraman Pernmal, had continued to disturb the peace of Kerala, 
and arrest her progress in every direction for about fourteen centuries. In all these 
struggles, the policy was pacific and defensive on the part of Cochin, but aggres- 
sive and ofiensive on the part of others, especially the Zaniorin. 

11. Scarcely had the country recovered from the strain of the war with the 
Zamorin, when, in 1760, the General of Haidar Ali, at the head 
ai aran ippu. victorious Mysore army, appeared at the northern 

frontier of the State, and demanded 8 lakhs of rupees as a premium to desist from 
invasion. The news of the conquest of Malabar and the atrocities perpetrated there 
by the Moslems filled the Raja and the people with the utmost consternation. 
Through fear of comiuest and through a feeling of inability to withstand the inva- 
sion, or to satisfy the eshorbitant demands of the General, the Raja sent ambassa- 
dors to Seringapatani to treat with Haidar in person, and Haidar Ali reduced his 
demands to 4 lakhs of rupees and 8 elephants. 

Ill the meantime, Haidar, anxious to effect a treaty of friendship with the 
Dutch Company, convened a conference at Calicut, when it was stipulated, among 
other matters, that the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore, who ivere declared by the 
Dutch to be their allies, should be made to contribute towards the expenses of his 
w'ars in Malabar. His demands were 4 lakhs of rupees and 8 elephants from the 
former, and 15 lakhs with 30 elephants from the latter, in default of receiving which, 
he said, he meant to visit those countries. * ‘In reply to this demand, the Cochin 
Raja placed himself unreservedly in the Dutch Company's hands, but the Travan- 
core Raja, strong in the assurance of English support, replied that Haidar Ali 
had not commeiiced the war to please him or with his advice, that therefore he 
objected to contribute anything, that, moreover, he was already tributary to Xawab 
Mahamnied Ali, and could not afford to subsidise two suzerains at the same time, 
but that he would contribute a considerable sum, if Haidar Ali would rein.state the 
Kolattiri and the Zamorin, and ended by suggesting to the Dutch to do the 
same. And strangely enough, in spite of the ill-treatment which he had quite 
recently received at the hands of the Zamorin, the Cochin Raja too in his reply 
trusted that the Kolattiri and the Zaniorin would be restored.' The Dutch 
Governor, keeping back these replies, simply wrote to Haidar that his demands 
had been communicated to the Princes concerned, that the terms of the proposed 
treatv between the Company and Haidar had been sent to Batavia, and that he 
trusted that all would be arranged in a satisfactory manner. After arranging 
these negotiations and other matters, Haidar Ali started eastwards, and returned 
to Seringapatani. In 1773, Srinivasa Rao, Haidar’s Military Governor in IMalabar, 
pressing on behalf of his master the demand on Cochin, the Raja jiaid ] ,00,000 
Varalians equivalent to 3J lakhs of rupees. In 177 6, matters took a more serious turn. 
In order to invade Travancore for the protection given by the Ra ja to the Zamorin 


I Logan’b Manual of Malabar, Vol. I. pp. Ill A 412. 
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and other refugees from Malabar, Haidar demanded of the Dutch, who held pos- 
session of the fort at Cranganur on the ■western flank of the Travancore Lines, 
a passage through their territories into Travancore. The demand being refused 
on the plea that a reference had to be made to Tatavia. Sirdar Khan set out for 
Travancore at the head of 10,000 men. On his way, he invaded Cochin from the 
north-west and took the fort of Trichiir, as the Haja of Cochin had refused to give 
Haidar the income of a tract of territory situated in the Talapilli Taluk of the 
State, and claimed bv the Mvsoreaus as originallv belonging- to the Zamoriu. Once 
more feeling that resistance with inadequate resources would he hazardous, 
the Raja agreed to give 1 lakhs of rupees and 4 elephants, and to pay an annual 
subsidy of l,2d,0u0 rupees. Sirdar Khau next turned his course westwards 
and surpi’i>ed the Dutch at Chetwaye. His object was to secure a firm base of 
operations by occupying a convenient site on the coast-lino. For this purpose, he 
attacked Crangamir commanding the great natural water communication between 
the north and south, and took the territory of the local Eaja excepting the Dutch 
fort. .Vt this stage, apologetic letters passed between Haidar Ali and Covernor 
Moons. Haidar eagerly wished and secretly strove to carry into effect his 
former proposals fur an alliance v\ith the Dutch, hut the Governor, as before, 
evadt-d the re(|ucst without declining it. Moeus felt that acceptance of the pro- 
posal wi)uld eventually lead the Dutch to fight with the English, for by tho 
-Mysorean advance. Cochin and Travancore were rapidly coming within the range 
of the general change, which was taking place throughout the peninsula. 
Dritaiu had till ikwv played no active part iu the politics oftheiMalahar Coast, though, 
sim-e so long hack as IGGd, she had enjoyed in the territory of the Zamorin the 
monopolyof the ])oppor trade. The authoriky of I’.ritain was now becoming paramount 
in Sourhoru India, and this was con<idcrably facilitated by tho death of Haidar in 
17'’^^2. .\.fter tlu' death of Haidar, Travancore was included in the treaty between 
hC sou Tippu Sultan and the English in 178-k In 178!', Tippn, after sweeping 
through Malabar, set out for Travancore at the head of 20,000 regular iiifantr)', 
10,1 H)U spearsmeii and matc hlock-men, .t.OOO horse and 20 guns. In October, the 
army encamped near Palghat, and Tippu wanted the Raja of Cochin to meet him 
then'. But the Raja declined to do so. Tippu grov\-ing suspicious of his fidelity 
marclu'd straight to Trichiir. devastating the places on his way, and arriving at 
Trichiir desecrated the' temples and Brahman .ID'C-v, wherein cows were slaughter- 
ed to pollute them, their bodies being afterwards thrown into the tank in the 
lu'ighliourhood. .Vftt'r perpetrating all the other atrocities which characterized 
his career iu hlalahar. Tippu proceeded to the south, attacked the Travancore Lines 
and forcing them after .-everal re verses overran and <levastated the country. * ‘Up 
to this ])oint the Governor-General fmrd Cornwallis had been prevented by the 
restrictions placed on his power by Act of Parliament from adopting measures to 
(ounteraet the danger existing from the scarcely concealed hostile intentions of the 
Sultan of Mysore, imt freed from this restraint by the open aggre>sion of Tippu 
ell auallv. he at once derided on war as a measure not less necessary to vindicate 
the insulted houimr of the nation, than to provide for its future security by accom- 
plishing at a favourable moment the redurtion of the power of Tippu Sultan.’ 
Taking iulvantage of Tippu's absenee iu Cochin. T.nrd Cornwallis planned an 
attack on St-ringapataiu. which turned the tide of affairs in Malabar and 
Cochin. -Vlaniied at the news ef the attack on his capital, Tippu collected all 
bis ferces and beat a hasty retreat. The result of the war which followed was 
the treatv of 1 7'.*2. By thi- treaty, the (daiius of My-ore on Cochin were trans- 
ferred to the British Goverumeiit. Even before this. Cochin had been seeking for 
ail opportunity to shake off tin Mosk-in yoke, and, with this ohject. had solicited an 
alliance w ith the Honourable United East India Company and concluded a treaty 
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in 1791, by which Cochin agreed to become tributaiy to l>ritain and pay a subsidy 
of one lakh of rupees. 

12. The Eaja and the people began to feel that, thongliBritish supremacy also 
meant political snl^jection, it saved them from the frightful 
BriUsh ^premacy!" alternatives of death, Higlit or conversion. In the neighbouring 

regions won from the Moslems by the English, they saw that, 
with the growth of trust in Britain’s might and of confidence in her integrity and 
assurance of religious toleration, trampiillity and ccanfort gradually succeeded to 
discord and rough living. Freed from the distractions and anxieties of war, the Raja, 
leaning on the support and learning from the counsel of the Paramount Power, set 
about the building up of the new administrative fal)ric upon the stricken land still 
smouldering with the ruin and desolation caused l)y the Mahonimedan in\ aders. 
The period of about a ipiarter of a century from the establishment of British 
supremacy was one of transition, fusion and i)reparation for the new era in our 
historv. In the earlier pages of this sketch, we have said that, during what may 
be termed the dark ages, this State like other kingdoms in Kerala was governed 
on feudal principles. By the period at which we have now arrived, a fimdamental 
change seems to have c-onie ovtu' the govtaannental system. AVi' note the prevalence 
of a fairly uniform standard of administration directly controlled by the Ra ja, or by 
the officers commissioned by him. This was perhaps the natural and ine\ itable out- 
come of centuries of ince-sant w arfare, in which the Stat(‘ was involved, ('specially 
in the eighteenth century, when tlu' feudal system becatnt' clearly discredited 
owing to the constant conflicts and feuds among the \assals ihenisehes and by 
their overtures to the Raja's enemies, Kven during tlie prevah'uct' of that original 
system of Government, there were the Raja's ollieers to look alter his intei'ests in 
the several parts of the State. They were the st'veral grades of Kft rlal-u/'s, and the 
Proirrfhidr.'i under them. 'I'hey liad the supi'rvision of the State or Crown 
lands, and also collected and transmitted to tlu' Stat(‘ treasury in the Ra ja's palace 
the transit duties, st'igniorage and other dues, by whi(di that treasury used to b(> 
replenished in ancient days. In fact, they controlled the colh'ction of the revenue 
from different sources, and also took cognizance of all important civil and criminal 
causes. The feudal chieftains had, we know, the ordering of the militia and 
exercised also a measure of hjcal authority. The power of these chieftains was 
gradually undermined by the personal rule of tlu' Raja, who appointed his repre- 
sentatives in every C(‘ntre of importanc(‘ to mini7niz(' the faniiliar risk of inti'rnal 
dissensions and foreign invasions. In each ibvuar/////, the Prorcrfhijir’.s 
authority was increased by his l)eing entrusted with all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of government subject to the control of the Kariakars, who in their turn 
were subordinate to the N'or/a/d/o’/.u/’/o/.a/ w, all of whom were under the ord(*rs of 
the Sarr<ii/]ii kd rinl.-u r* , nr the head Kariakar of the Raja. In regard to the 

militarv'system. the brigades in the several 'J’aluks were placed under command- 
ants appointed by the Riija. and under tin* immediate ordeis of Pdliafli Arhun 
for long the hereditaiw prime minister of the Raja and the commander-in-chief of 
his forces. The gradual grow th of the power of the Raja's officers led to tlu'. 
final emancipation of his authority from all feudal limitations and restrictions. In 
district administration, the land-tax was gradually taking shape, and the feudal 
chiefs, wh<j were ceasing t(j be the centre of any [)ublic authority, were slowly 
brought to yield obedience to the new system, and to contribute towards its support. 
The establishment of British supremacy increased the stability of the State and 
strengthened the personal mithority of the Raja. In the task of restoring order 
and reforming ami reorg;mizing the administration of the State, tin* Raja and tin* 
Resident heartily united their efforts. Ihe I'cform of the law and the settlement of 
the Statt* were slow ly eanffi'd out in an energetic yet eoTiciliatoiw spirit. The Raja in 
consultation with the Resident regularly issued Jlukm-Aiimn^ or ( (rdinances for 
the guidance of his Kariakars, Proverthiars. Forest Officers, Aminadars, Tannah 
Xaicks (police officers ) and other Government servants. In the Taluks, the judicial, 

* Hi- Highlit the Raja'- ofhti.ii steret.ary >- now -tjifd s,in,«lhik.in.iknr. He is the iiiedinm of cmiminicatioii 
between Hi= Highness the Raja and the Uiwan. 
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executive and revenue povers had in the circuInstanc•e^^ of the times to be n ested in 
the same officers, and appeals from their decisions wore heard by their official sap('rior.-> 
and often by the Eaja himself. About the year 989 M. E. (1813 A. D. j, the Huzur 
Cutcherry was established at Ernakulam as the highest administrati^'e office. The 
Huzur Court formed for a time the supreme Court of dudicature. The Raja was thus 
relieved of all minor administrative and judicial functions. The Court and the 
Cutcherry were with the approval of the Raja placed under the management of the 
British Resident or his Assistant. Finance, necessarily the pivot on which turned 
the whole work of re-construction, occupied the foremost attention of the Raja 
and the Resident. About 984 M. E. (1809 A. D.), a land revenue settlement was 
effected after a conference with the chief Jemnis and tenants of the State. The 
income derived from the new settlement seems to have been adequate to meet the 
increased expenditure necessitated by the creation of new offices. AChen peace 
and order had been practically restored, and the State had fairly entered on a 
career of stability and progress, a rude shock was given to everything in the land 
in an almost unexpected manner. A rebellion against British power was started 
in Travancore, and the malcontents were joined by Raliath Achan and his 
brigades. Their design was to murder Colonel Macauly, the British Resident, and 
to drive out the English from the coast. On the 20th December, 1808, the Travan- 
coreans entm-ed Cochin, attacked the Resident’s house and opened the gates of the 
prison. Before long, the insurrection was quelled, and on the 7th February, 1809, 
Paliath Achan surrendered all arms and sued for pardon. The Achan was re- 
moved from the administration and sent to Bombay as a State prisoner. The Raja 
had no knowledge of the rebellion till it broke out, and took no part in it. The 
British authorities therefore readily dissociated his personality from complicity in 
the affair. The original disposition of affairs was however greatly affected. The 
subsidy of the State was raised to Rs. 2,7 6,037, and all fortresses and military stores 
were handed over to the British after that unhapin' incident. Paliath Achans 
ceased to occupy the position they had held in the government of the State. Kunju 
Krishna IMenoii of Xaihtcarainha was appointed as the Taliya Sarvadhikariakar or 
the chief minister of the Raja. But it was soon found out that he too was influenc- 
ed bv motives hostile to the British, which led to constant disputes between himself 
and the Raja, who was friendly to the British. Kunju Krishna Menon was conse- 
quently removed from office, and the Raja formally committed the care of the 
country to the hands of Colonel Munro, the British Re.sident, until a trustworthy 
person could be found to hold, the responsible post in the State. The period of his 
regime Ava.s marked by many salutary changes in the administration. Courts of 
Justice were established at Trichiir and Ernakulam. by which the Kariakars tvere 
relieved of all judicial functions except those of a purely criminal character. A 
Supreme Court called the Huzur Court was e.stabli>hed with full appellate poAvers. 
New ordinances Avere passed and ncAv officers appointed to give effect to them under 
the new system. Finance Avas re-ordered, and a series of useful reforms in the matter 
of revenue collection and the management of Dcrc.s?rfOrt.5- (temples), was effected- 
Proclamations Avere ii-sued containing rules for the conduct of public seiwants. 
The succession tax Avas abolished. Free elementary >chools in charge of village 
school masters Avere established in all the Proverthies for the education of the 
youth of the country. These and other reforms, calculated to give strength 
and popularity ti) the Government, Avere, with the hearty concurrence and 
co-operation of the Raja, effected by iVrunro within a few years of his as- 
sumption of office. Lientenant Blacker, the Assistant Resident, aaus practically in 
charge of the administration for about 41 years from 989 M. E. (181.jj. Before 
Colonel ^lunro left the administration, a Trigonometrical Survey (!816 — 20) had 
been started to determine the area of the State. Nanjappiah of Coimbatore 
was appointed as the Diwan in 1818, and in his hands AA'as placed 
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tile eiitii'e conh'nl of thi' adiuini'-trari', o iiia'diiiicry, sol'ji'ri to the p<U':ii:ii juiir aiitln >rit v 

Ilf tlu‘ lia]a nndf'ii.' coii^rir',:r'i)ii:il in al>idi-]iv i'l'i a<l\'iL'i- of l!;;- Hi’iii'.li 

Kesidciit. Ar the close of (’oloo.el ^tinn-oA a<lniiiii'tration. t!ie Stato of T'ocliin wa'; 
tiiialh’ foi'tiifd. Idirotipdi di- land int('i'ce-''ioi:. tin- Hriancial odl]Aa.tii;ai of tlie State 
was rediiced to two lakhs in lsls_ ric' < .tlier rclat is aw hot wot-:i th.' rh, 

Cotiipany were defined. Tlie hroad of' law and iKlininistration iio\'. riM.k 

the .slia])c. from wdrich tl;o\' were iiev(-r ap-aiii lo cliaiiee in the laaiit ]io;nts. 'I’ln.' 
sub.se(pient chanire?.. great and iinportarir a.' they ai'c. have Ijeeii merelv changes of 
detail to hring; the admird-'tration in.to line with thi' progrO'-'ivo recj;i!i cmamt.-' of 
iiioderii times. 


SECTION G. —Geography and Administration. 


1 8 . The State of Cochin thus finally formed comprises the territory between 

^ , the Orli and llth degrens of North Latitude* and the 76th 

oun ariesan area. 77 th elcgrees ol'East Longitude. It is bounded on the north 

by Lritish Malabar, on the east by ifritish Malabar, Coimbatore and Travaueore, 
on the Soutli by Travaueore and on the west by British Malabar and the 
Arabian Sea. Isolated from the main territory, and situated to the north-east 
of it, lies the major portion of the Chittnr Taluk entirely surrounded hv 
British I'erritory. The minor [)ortion forming tlu* Nmimara, ProvtU’thy. included 
for administrative convenience in the same Taluk, is, however, contiguous 
with the iiurth-castern limits of the Mukuudapiirain Taluk. Owing mostly 
to the political events of the 18th century, the boundaries of the State 
are very irregular, and even since its consolidation, they have often been 
subject .to slight alterations by the settlement of ht-iindary disputes between the 
State on the one hand, and Travc.ncore <>r thi' British Government on the other.* 
As the result of these occasional disputes and settlement of the same, the territory 
of the State is in several places intermixed with Travaueore and British Territory. 
The two disconnected parts of the State, and a few isolated portions here and 
there put together have an area of L3*)l| square miles. 


1 L For administrative purposes, the State is now divided into two divisions 


Administrative 

Division.s. 


the Northern and the Southern — with Trichiir and Ernakulain 
as their headaiuavtcro. The former comprises the Taluks of 
Chittur, Talapilli and Trichur, and the latter the Taluks 


* The teiiitoi) ef the Si.ui' oiieu extended from Aileppey / TiM\ .incoud in the '^uiuh to I’ookkiiitha near iN^nnani ititho 
nortli. Hv th' trp.ity «it alli.nu'e entered mtu h''tv»-en Coehm and 'riav.m<-n».‘ .luain-t tba- /.ainonn tn M. K. 
(ITf'l-Ci-J). Ale’igad. i^aravur, Katupimram and other pl.iet" »o iMadeo\ei lo Tra\aneote toi thw pnrpo't' ot 
meetin.e' the rxpi iix{ - of tin s\ai Iroin tin- im'oine iJiereot, and tin \ havt‘ « eer Lomained a^ pait.-' of 

Tra\ctn('Oiv 


Hv Nnlitn alirii ininli^hed in tlie I'ort Si. (h'oiee Oa/* He. dateil Lili ( b tohe-r. ipiTO. Thekkamaugaiaui. a 
\niiiMi i>n the inalliern. or "MalilbO’ side- of the l^otmani ri\t'r near the ItailwcU Mation. g;raiU»‘d to tlie 

Uapi <»f (haliiii 1»\ Tippii Suit. in .ind < outniiieil a^^ .-'IK h tin ( ■oi!imj''-n’n<‘i . 1 - I7!U. l'"]n;^ 1>\ it- -ituation 
conLig;ii"U'- with Tile W.ilKivanad TaUik of the ^lalahar l>i--trRt. txel.aneed fiR the \;IkiL(e'- of Purkalain ond 
Kotta; tin ’1 in tin* I’ciniani 'l.iKik, witli the eonihtii'n that the a--e--nunr on tin ( uiti\ at-‘d land" v< tin* 
If tii-firrcd to the State \N<'u)d not he raided without the "pm i.;l -aiK lj>>n -d tin* ( lovern nieiit of Madr.i-. 
and tliat wa-te i.iTn;" iiroinght nndei* ( ultivatnai atid land" in prove-" of ? .M-i.anation \n>u]d he .j""e""L<l aieordin^ 
to llu- Uim-ol tin* C' >\\ h'-deed" urai'ted hy ilu ( liAwnimant. Tlu-liaimfei took oileet ti'dil 2i!ni 

September, 1 SG 9 . 

A "eri*-" of lon^i "taiidiiif; di-piUe" hetwei u (’oeliiii and Tr.isanmre \\a- -ettlod h\ an Arhitiat'U app-unted h\ 
the Hi iti"h ( KAonninnit in liJ.o‘5 (lSs(p. In iS-Sd. th« Madra" < tov» iinnent [‘a""e-l hnal i'>r<h'i " op the dm i-iori" 
of tin- Arhiti.itnr ( ither dispute" hetvNoq'ii the State, and the ihii’-h ( h ** eii 'in^ nt i n pn% ,ite jonniie". relating^ 
chn-fH t" rli'' ii< a, ''d.ii n*" of tht lore"r" v.i-i,- -.-ttieii by nunnim-iop". w lin li end d. nnutl\ in fa\- ur of tin- Harh,.' 
Dispute- hotwer'ii Tr:t\ancor* and the Stale about V ula\ak> de. a \dlaiie forming; }>.tit cf the Kana\:inn'- 
Hio\el th'. ot the 'I.iluk < if I h ‘ s.une liallle, hut entilely-j,ui’^‘'*‘l'ded hv Tll.rv.i'i uo Tei t ' to.' ' W e, ctn d h\ t In*- 
"Madias <Toveninient . and the \iIlaL^e wa" tinally'adjudged to the Stat. in l«'7G il'd< 0-OH 
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• S'L KUDirCl IO>' 


^'f Mukundapuram, Cranganur, Cochin and Kanayanur.* The natne. area, nambe? 
revenut- 'jubih vision town and populariuii of each Taluk uic given below ■ 
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The above figures show more or les-^ uit varying extent 


of the Taluks and 


Liifir subdivisions. The Desam.^ are the srnaTiest revenue units and coirespond 
in some respects to the village? m British India Thev are as irregular in shape 


arid 


.'iZt 


a, '3 


the Taluks and the Froverthies rneins elves, and vary in aiea from 5 ci- 
miles to a few acres. A number of di-'arns consTitures u Pr^ 


}'< il t'l'tii -./ 


■ ij Ij 


like an AiiKiiiinin BrUiAi '■I.dnu;.!. i- iht p.ex: h’oher '■ub livid', n of 


rr.luk. Tire subject '■vill again receive ovi consideration in rhe chapter on Distii- 
oution of the People ,. when we come to deal with the village population, Theif 
? no town in the Cranganur T.aluk, Of the tc-tal population. 10-77 per cent arc 
!,u ban. 


i-' 'the majority of the people, Hindus, Animists. Husalrnans and ChriTians 
are Dravidians in race . a few, chiefiy among Hindus, art- 
'^■c^ancf’reli^ion.^^^^ Aryans, while the Jew? and a few Musalmans are Semitics. 

Of the total population of the State. 5.54.255, or 68-25 pei- 
L-nt are Hindus : 54,492, or 6-71 per cent, are iMusalmans ; 1,93,239. or 24-41 
per cent, are Christians ; 1.137 or T4 per cent, are Jews; 3.897. or 'li per 
cent, are Animists : and 5 are Jains, 


T'k t 0 ^ Itf/lJt'S 


K- Vj.ca 



/b.v.git. 

^■ai Mtion in 
:t.t’ dixade. 

2,000 UaU 

Hindu-: 


2 .‘-I.:;!; 

2 79 'o'- 

T 11-40 

1,018 3 

.'.nimisti 


1.971 

1.920 

- 3-22 

977-2 

.Musalman. 


17. lit. 

26 706 

•h 17-46 

965-S 

Chri'tiani 


1 0.1.404 

97 535 

r 14-04 

974 4 

Jews 


■S4h 

j3y 

41 

1,074 " 

Jaini 



1 


•• 


i'Otai 

4.05 200 

4.06.32,5 

• 12-33 

1,004 0 


lb The physical configuration and internal geography of the State are 
Physical features. determined almost entirely by the Western Ghats on the east- 
and the Arabian Se.a on the west, which form natural 


buundanes Av hiie the position of the mouniaui chain has profoundly affected 
the historical conditions, the rneteorolooicai uitluences resulting from the 
relation in w'hich it stands to the teo. have ueiermined the climate iiiid 
played an important part in the naturai e-_'m?Hny r,> the State. The whole State 
may be divided into three well defined region, or zones, ( 1 ) the eastern zosi,- 
con-;isting of the Forests of the State made up cf pouions of the Western Ghmu- 
vchicii gradually decreasing in height merge :nio 'y2j, the central belt comprising 
ihe uplands and plains that dip toward; th-r back- waters, beyond which lies Cji 
the western zone forming the littoral ;tnp TLoagh the Slate as a -,vhf,'lc 
h.,';s anno-t the same climate as legriicl-v a-r;iiie:;--iiure, the three zone-^. if 'ls 
01 .racily iudicaled, exhibit, in respeol of eta t:c.n but few points of aao i - 


iiient. .''U'd rbii; i': d-.ie inostl'’' t 


Tif composiii'ju 


state of aggregation ot the soil. The low belt whu h borticis on the sea .and tIw 


' :ho Time of thf> Trigonometrical Survey (A D ISl.S), there vrere eleven Taluks, out, the i.ive ein, 
reduced to --even by the amalgamation ot Chelakkara and Aluliurkkara with Talapllh, o: Eaamaka. 
Trichur. and of Kodassen with Itiukundapuiam .Census Report 1391, pagedC,'. 
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u:ick-T,‘aters is by nature flat and svrampy, but has in the course of age- beccam- 
iidi vdtli the v.'orks of nian. and the landscape shaded and fanned by ‘tlua 
ia.'ituery palm pieseni- u chequered scene of light and -Ladi-' A- \vt have tia 
cacoard. an undulating country, diveiuitied irith grassy flats, naked hills and 
Aooded terraces, intersected by numerous torrents and rapids da-liing dov/n iroiu 
eiitf to valley, and profusely dotted with simple homesteads, orchards and cultival 
vd fields, rolls up to the foot of the Ghats, where the landscape, now become nobler 
and more intensified in grandeur, merges itself in wide forests of continuous shade, 
leaving ‘ a woodv theatre of stateliest view ‘ amidst ‘ a variegated maze of mount 
. aid gien 

Of the total area of the State, the forests and the lagoons cover nearly 605 
And 15| square miles respectively. The chief ranges of hills at e the Nelliam 
pathies with Parambikulam, and the Pothundi in the Chittbr Taluk, the Macchdd 
aU the Talapilli Taluk, the Paravattani in the Trichur Taluk, the Palapilll 
Kbdasseri and Adarapilli in the Mukundapuram Taluk and the AJalayattur in 
the Kanayaniir Taluk. These ranges of hills piled one behmd the othei and 
en -’Tailed with p*,-ai:y top'-'.* vary in height from 1,000 to abc.ut o.fHTj I'eel above 
me ievel of the ioa Xeilihritici'/ or I'ai diqhri rl on the XelliampiThies, which i- 
j.flOO feet high i-: the loftiest peak in the State; Km d.urniidi. on which is situated 
a Homo-Syrian church of some antiquity is the highest peak of the Malayattur 
lange. At Adarapilli. them is a picturesque water-fall nearly IbO ieet high. Thv 
country is well watered by innumerable torrents which pour down the hills. Tht 
chief among them are the Bharatapuzha or the Ponnani rrver. which, with it^ 
tributaries of Chemmanthodu and \’ettikapuzha, drains the Pothundi and portions 
of the Alacchad forests, the Chittur river, the Karuvanniir river, the Chalakudi river, 
andthePeriyitror Alwaye riv'er. The Alwaye in its course to the sea from south-eastern 
Travancore has but a short stiction within the limits of the State. .Vt Alwaye it 
bifurcates and flows into the Arabian sea by two mouths — une into the opening at 
Cranganur and the other into that at Cochin. The drainage of the major portion 
of the forests of the Alukundapuram Taluk is performed by the Chalakudi river, 
vhose feeders, the Kappatodu and Kauankarithodu, form deep ravine.s and narrow 
ooi’o-es in the mountains. The river after its descent fiom the forest flows througii 

Ur C 

picturesque and fertile tracts and empties itself into the right arm of the Alw’aye riw-r 
-It Eleathikara about 6 miles to the east ofCrangam'n. TheAIaaali and the Ivurumaii. 
oi which the latter i' fed by the Chernoni.the Alupulli and tiio A^ambiuliau tapping the 
Pjravattam and Kodas'eri forests unite into the Karuvannur river. Portions of tin 
Alwaye .vod the Chalakuduivers are much frequented during the hotsea-onasbathing 
places Both these rivers have gieat commercial value, being navigable all the 
,-ear lound for small country boats and barges. On the lowlands, -orne of theb- 
rivers which form the chief outlets for the drainage of the State unite into shalL n' 
and irregular-shaped lakes, or backwaters.S which are the most reniarkabie of tn- 
physical features of the country. They open out into the sea at Chet wav- 
Cranganiir and Cochin. Those lakes abound in ielands^. 


* Wv; '0. 1.. T', O; .«,7 p-uUK ;',nj .t///a 7 i/«ii.Z. .-.r.-t V..,- ,■ " 

i '-1-0, i S/';. < ..t are other h'.ch ti-.i..' -111.. . 'r 

Li..; ~ ... a..- ... T., u„:fir,. .rnd Pcv;?/Uir: i ; c: Cl.tcch. ■•. A. r.'. . , 

r .he i.i-: ir.'.r .'rt.tr.t .1'. ti... ..'.K' v.-thii. 'h. St.tte .tic ->l i/.ticOiit ".rid £t.A/niL'.oi .n ‘h. It ■ i,..: U.Iv.k iiic. 

...1: C-- .. : -’.I'.d oetv.een the C.'-.'hir. and Kxnay.tnur Taluk -■ 

I the chioi .-.luucit uie A Uf/icauing.. A .e/iOaiar/. , I rridnr ulhz. .il zdni 'UK<id or Poignozz/. , Kiidtiinuk udu and Pn...; - ■ 
J:ad Ai the soiuhr-rn estremuy of Eolyhotty 13 siroated the RpsidencT overlookins the Cochin Kaiial and 
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17. T’he year may be divided into three well defined seasons — the d('wv. the 

Season and rainfall ""Vf ^ (Jmvy srason lasts from December 

torebruary. During tms >ea.-50n, tne mornings are at times 
foggy, and the days pretty hot, but the nights are cold and chill with heavy 
dewfall. In the northern Talnks containing the forests of the aState, a strong 
and dry land-wind begins to blow with the dewy season, and continues till 
its end. The summer season commences from February and lasts till June, 
when both days and nights are very hot. The intensity of heat is mitigated by 
the land-wind, by occasional showers of rain, and by tlic sea-breeze in the tnu-ts 
along the coast. About the first week of.Inne, the rains set in with loud thunder 
and lightning, and last till the end of November with a short interruption 
in August- September. Like other countries on the West Coast of the ITminsuIa, 
the State enjoys the benefit of the two monsoons, the South-West and the 
North-East, the almost continuous spurs of the Western Ghats serving as a wall 
to obstruct the lower strata of rainclouds. It is during the South-West monsoon 
that Cochin gets most of her rainfall, June and July being generally the months 
of heavy rainfall. The North-East muusoon bursts in October, and the rains 
continue till the end of Novetnber. While the annual rainfall of over 10b imdies 
is irregular in its distribution, and seldom varies mueh in quantity from year to 
year, the average differs in the three mete{)rological tracts, as wdll be seen from 
the table annexed as .Vppendix I to this section. The number of rainy days varies 
from 100 to 140 per annum. Eor about nine months of the year, the sun is 
Iwight and hot in this 'laud of perpetual summer’. During two mouths of the rainy 
>eason. the sun is at tiiiie.s invisible for three or four ila\-s together. During the 
greater part of the year, the ai)' is moist and humid. With the outbreak of 
the monsoon, the parcdied c )uutry puts on a pleasant appearance rich witli the verdure 
of luxuriant vegetation. 

IS. The soil may generally be divided into two distinctive classes or 
scries, (a) the red ferruginous, derived mostly from fer- 
Nature of the soil. ruginous sand-stoiie, laterite and other rocks, and (h) the 
arenacious, being the flinty sand, tvhich forms the basis 
in the littoral tracts of the country, and which has been improved by tlie intnj- 
cluction of manure in the proee.ss of cultivation, ami the admixture of detritus, 
and decayed animal and vegetable matter brought down anrl depo.sitcd as silt 
by the rivers. It is red ferruginous and arenacious in the Cochin and Cranganur 
Taluks, lying mostly betw'eeii the back-waters and the sea. and red ferruginous 
in the remaining five Taluks. The red ferruginous series is clayey, sandy and 
loamy, and the arenacious, loamy and sandy. The geological formation of 
the forest tracts is gneiss, which is emiiieutly fitted for luxuriant forest growth. 
I):irk l)ouldei-s met with on the slopes of a few hills in the No.-tlierii Taluks attest 
to the de.-tl■u(■ti^'^■ iuthieiieLs oi .-.oiui V()l( ;iui<- action in the remote [)ast. Alluvial 
,->oil is found on the haid^s of rivers and lalu's which are subject to auuual inundations. 
On the lowdands by tin; side of the beacdi and along the shores of the backwaters, 
sandy soil overlaid with alluvium is most common. The hot sun. the lieavv rain- 
fall and the fertile soil account for the prolific vegetation. 

Id. The chief productions are rice, millet {Panlciitii miUaccinn), ragi, beans. 
Productions. pepper, ginger, pumpkins, cucuml)e7's, water nielous, hririjals. 

various spia iesof plantains, including the nutritious banana, mangoes, jack-fruit, 
CJirnn i^AniDt vduipan iihitinn\ Chemhu (Caladhi/tt c.sthC'/A////?) and other varieties 
of yams, cocoanut. arecanut, bread-fruit, drumsticks, lady's finger, Pneahhai 
(Momordica charnntia), Patarnlankai (Trichosanthes dircca), limes, citrons, 
chillies, turmei'ic, Ac. Arrowroot grows wild in the Taluks of sandy soil. Its starch 
is manufactured by ])rimitive methods, and, besides being consumed by the poorer 
classes, is exported. Tapioca is also cultivated hr .a very small extent. The 
cultivation of the cocoanut forms an important industry in the tracts adjoining 
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tile seaaTicl the back-waters, e^peciall}' in the three southern Taluk.-, of tlic State, while 
the growth of are-;- unit a.-; an artieleof export i^. carrieJ on in the iioi-thei'U Talnk-,. 
Various species of the ])al!iiyra are cultivated in the Xortherii Talulc-, ; whih' to.hl\’ 
is tapped from some specie.-,, other kinds are grown for their tiinlier and leaves. 
The leaves are used for thatchiug houses, for writing purposes, or for uriking 
umbrellas. Betel-vine is also largely grown, as almost ever\- grown-up man oi- 
woman is a habitual chewer of its spicy leaves together with the usual ingredients 
of ehuiiuam, arecauut and tobacco. There are many cashew* topes or groves, chiefly 
in the Northern Taluks. The fruit and nuts are used as food, and tht; wood furnishes 
good fuel. Pulses of all kinds and oil-seeds are cultivated on a small scale, as also are 
hemp and flax. Cinnamon and nutmeg, though not cultivated as articles of com- 
merce. are fre(|uently met with in the plains. On the Xelliampathies, there are 18 
coffee estates, of which 17 are owned and worked by Europeans, and one by Natives, 
the average yield for the last ten years being EO.iO.OdOlhs. The cultivation of tea 
having proved a failure has been abandoned. In proportion to its area, the flora of tht' 
State is extremely rich and varied. The forests abound in valuable timber trees, of 
which the more important are teak, rosewood, blackwood, ebony, white' cedar, red 
cedar, Irul [X . dolahriformis). F/nijia {D. penfnpin-t), AujiH ( A.hirsi'tn), \ da nlomn 
{ B ),K(naiiairiifJni (I'dani'-afusa), I'oipa ( P. ma jiiii m). P/7u/a/ j'juck tree, 

A. hifc'irtTolia), Ponf/u ( H. parr i flora), MaU.eJIa ( C. altixsl ma'). I'nPeal- Jancea- 
tafa), C’hadarJil (C. tllia-folia), Jdiraiu {S. triju fii). 7V/a ( -f. scholaris . E/ani 
(votton, B.inafaharirn 11 / ), Pa/iii/u ( C. iit lira) and Vi/nhu {K. cahjeina) and bamboos. 
At Palapilli, there is a Teak Plantation which is about 8t)0 acres in extent and do 
years old. Besides timber, tlu' forests yield cardamoms, honey, wax. vaihms drugs 
such as galluuts. mix vomica, ciimamoii. wild mace, tkv., gums, horns, tusks, and 
(.'heenilaii dicacia ca/irinua po ts). A line of tramway TV A miles long with two 
timber slides covering 2-68 miles, intended to connect the Parambikulam basin with 
the Kunimali, is in course of construction, and, when completed, will open up the 
magnificent virgin forests in the Chittur and i\Iukundapuram Taluks of the State- 
Elephants are caught ill pits. Tliey aiv then tamed and trained for forest opera- 
tions and for festival piva-essioiis, ehiefly in temples. The operations are earned on 
chiefly in the Palapilli, Kodasseri and Nelliampathy Forests. The KrdtJah o})erations 
once tried were given upas being too exjiensive. Agrieiilturt' is the chief oecii- 
patiou of half the population of the State. The chief harvests are known as 1 Iripp/i 
(September to October), the eultivatioii of which begins with the first showers of 
the South-West moiisoou. Mundakan (December to January) carried on with a 
great deal of transplantation. Puiirha (iMarcli to April), and A7-P (April to June). 
The last named is peculiar to t'oehiu, Travaiicore and f^Ialabar and means the culti- 
vation of paddy in the fresh water lakes after draining away the water. Almost the 
whole of the Tric-hur lak>' is ttuis (•ifl*:'''-'de'T The cu!ti'.':iti'"i of t!ie bed ■: of tlic le 
lakes deserves notice as illusti-atiug a jihasc of The perpetual struggk' of human in- 
dustry agaiust the forces of nature.' The beds are partitioned and temporarily bund- 
ed up into plots of varying extent, and the water is pumped out before sowing. It is a 
very speculative undertaking, for, if the frail bunds aiiiuially put up burst bv some 
mishap, or if the monsoon sets in a little earlier than usual, as at times happens, 
there is danger of the whole cro]) being submerged and lost. Tii normal srasi .ns. tlie 
outturn is very good. A good /v7/r crop \'(‘ry often saves the Stati'from tlieeffe. t- of 
other l)ad haiaests. 1 lit'!'.- Ini-- o[ 1 Te lieen an inipr. i\'i';ia nt i:; 'ihe niefl; el-. ,,f 
draining the lakes, as sU am piunpsai'e iieiiiy used insie,. 1 et tile pnniilise Tersiai; 
wlu'els. Excliidinp the iorest-,, all laii Is m the .'^tate iiia\ hro.nilx' be dix idei] im,. 
wet lauds, and Para/i/ini'. (dry lauds and gardens). Ol tine former, tivse siruated 
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cliiftly on tho inar.niii of tho back-waters arc ,L;ciu‘rally embanked foi' rice culti- 
vation, andthev atfoi'd mn;-li vcopefor nadaniations and im|)i'o\ enit'iits. Astbt'se 
laml^ aie ,-iUumeiyea under ^^aiL w.ilci , Liieir caai\ alioii l,i keii u[) only alter llie 
first showers ot rain diminish the l)rackishncss of the water. As the soil is clayey 
and plastic, plouyhin^' is out of qiiestion ; cultivation is carried on in the simplest 
way possible; the fields are dn,y up into s(juare or rectangular plots a square yard 
or two in area; s])rout<al seeds are sown over these plots, and covered over with tin* 
•'aine soil : in four or five days, they take root and soon yrow up into luxuriant 
plants. In other fields, sowing- beyins in Aiay about four or fi\ e weeks before the 
monsoon. Larye anais of fields yield two and sonietiines three crops, but salt water 
fields invariably yield only the /'//-/yyyni crop. A yood harvest depends entirelv upon 
the seasonahle fall and regailar distribution ol the inoitsoon showers, as the ]dants are 
scorched and s[ioiled by the hot sun making the water more brackish. Leaves, cattle 
dung and ashes are usedas manure. 'I'here has been no improt'cmtmt in the' methods 
of cultivation ; in the Xorthern Taluks, the somewhat hard soil is broken up 
by the conutry plough, while the loose sand of the Southern Taluks is simjdy dug 
up by the spade. About dO varieties of seeds are sown. iio/ny<yyn//u/ or 

Odi'inniiiKliihiiii is the best seed for the cultivation of lands adjoining the 
lagoons, heaving the fields fallow is almost ttnknown. except in the case of 7w-/r 
lands. Several chirn^ or bunds are put up and maintained by the Sirkar, or 
by private indiv iduals to prevent the entrance of salt water, and to protect the 
crops from being submerged by the foods. Except in the Chittur Taluk, there 
is no regular system of irrigation by means of reservoirs or canals, maintained by 
(lovernment, or owned by private individuals. ‘The periodical rains fall with such 
regularity as to time and quantity, and the earth yields her fruits so abundantly 
that, although in certain exceptional years there may be partial failures (jf 
crops, absolute agricultural famine, as a result of bad seasons, is (juite unknown'. 
The copious water supply is allowed to run to waste into the sea, because the people 
have not felt the necessity of reserving the same. There are e.xtensive plots of waste 
land, which can be profitably cultivated by means of artificial water supply. 

Mmei'dl'i . — Ancient writers speak of gold as having been found in the State, and 
exported with ivory and other articles for the building of the temple of Solomon, 
but at present traces of auriferous quartz are not discernible anywhere. The only 
mineral productions, so to speak, obtained in any marketable quantities are laterife 
and granite, used for building purposes, the former more largely than the lattt'r. 
Calcareous shells are collected from the seaeoast, the >ea, and the lagoons. In sevei‘al 
{)laces, traces of iron ore are common, being found in masses or veins, chiefly iuthe 
substance of the laterite. Alica is met with in some places, but it is }iot worked. 


Aniiiidhs . — The forests alxmnd in elephants, tigers, bears, hwenas. wolves, 
leopards, bison, deer, swine, foxes, monkeys, birds such as kites, doves, pheasants, 
parrors, wild fowls and vultures. Various species of reptiles including venomous 
snakes are commonly met with, e.spei'i.illy in the Xorthern Taluks. Of domestic 
animals, cows. bul'Faloes, dogs, sheep and goats are found extensively in the plains. 


Manufactures. 


am! 
Taluk, 


•2(». The Stat(' has ncvc'i- Ijcen remarkable for any sta])le manufactures, ex- 
cept the Usual village industries meant to sujtpl}’ the i(.!W 
simple wants of an Indian people. In the Coihiu 
where c()coanut is very hugely cultivated, tin* 
pi'e-ang of oil 1,' no.v earrieo '^m m inilh worked i»y >teain-pow(‘r, whi!'li ;n'e 
shjwly displacing the country mills worked by men or bulls. \t Alattancheri, 
there are souk' coir presses. A few- tile and brick manufactorit's have bt'en 
opened ill the Arukumkqmram .and Trichur Taluks, where tiles of the Ahuma- 
lore pattern are made. Tim ])ointed and tlie pan tiles made hv tlieordinarv 
potter^ are fast going out of ta.shion. The products of the kandloom weavin'o- 
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iiidusrrv c-onsi>tlno' of a varietv of lai.-ed and uiilacL'd cloths made of English 
cotton twist iiiiportc'd from liomhav. and cai'ried on chiefh' in tlie Chittur 
and Talapilli I al iik'^ are .gradually displacing tlu- 1 inne\T‘d\ cotton gooit', wliicii 
for many year.', comniaiidod a large sale in the State, d'he work.s of the black- 
smith ilo not go beyond tho.se of tools and inipleaieiits of various kind- and the appli- 
anc("s necessary for the constnietion of a hon.se. The hra/.ier and the eopper-smitli 
su[)ply various kinds of vessels required for culiiiaiy and other ])urposes. The gold- 
smith. the carpenter and the mason follow their re>pective professions, 'which 
of late have shown -oine improvement from an artistic point of view. Earthen ve.-sels 
of different kinds meant chiefly for the kitchen are supplied bj' the potters. The 
beautifully chequered grass mats of line texture made in the Talapilh and Trichur 
Taluks deserve mention, as they have been highh' .spoken of and awarded prizes at 
important Industrial Exhibitions. The cultivation or manufacture of indigo ha- 
not developed into an industry. The indigo plant grows wild in some places. 

21. of (■iiiinniniicafinii.--Hefore eonsidering the eommereial interests 

of the State, a few words may he said about the means 
ommerce- communication. Between the littoral strip of land 

adjoining the Arabian Sea and the mainland lies the continuous sheet of lagoon- 
that have been brought into existence bv ‘the perpetual antagonism between 
the mountain torrent- and the sea'. Kunning almost parallel to the sea, and branching 
into the interior in several places, the.se ‘ land-locked lagoons ' extend from Tirur on 
the liladras Railway to Trivan<lruiii, the capital of Travancore, covering a distance 
of about 220 miles, of whic.di nearly 07 miles are within Cochin territory with 
short inter-spaces, on either hanks, of Travancore or British borderlands. They 
consist of a series of narrow and winding canals that often opieii out into glassy 
expanses, varying in depth from ;> to 00 feet, and margined all along with tn/ifs of 
the tall and fruitful coeoaimt palm, and aftVu’d on the whole a magnificent system of 
water highways. For a distance of nearly do miles from Arookutty iu 'Fravaiicor-.' 
to Xarupadamia iu the State, tliey arc navigable for boats from four t(.» five tons of 
Imrdoii at all times of the year, the remaining distance to the north consisting 
mostly of canals, being navigable only <hiring the monsuon months. Throughout the 
State, there are many public roads connecting all important stations, the total 
length of which is 490 miles. Of these, 3d4 miles are metalled, and annually 
maintained. The Shoraiiur-Cocln'n Railway passing alnio-t right through the centre 
of the State for a distance of 04‘84 miles, through an undulating country of 
alternate hills and paddv fields, and atfordinglieaiitiful .sceueiw, connects Shoraniir ou 
the IMadras Railway line with Ernakiihuii the capital of the State, which i- 
separated from Mattanclieri and British Cocliin by the Cocliiu Kiv/al 21 mile- 
acro.-s. In the previous sections, rt'fcrciicc was made to the advent, in the earlier 
agi'-. of the PlKciheians. the Jews, the Creeks, the floors, Ac., and in more modern 
times, of the Portuguese, tlie Dutch and the Eii.glisli, following one another in quick 
sueeessioii, for puiqioses of trading witli this coast. It was al-o pointed out thert' 
how Craugam'ir, the earliest seaport on tliis coast being blocked by -aiidbanksj lost 
all its importance as a eeiiti'c of trade, and how Cochin took its place. Cochin 
recognized as out' of the finest natural harbours in all India, Bombay 
heing exeepteil, has :ilso shared tl;e fate of Crangauiir to a certain exteiiT, bur 
the fpiestioii id' opening up and inpu'uving the harbour is engaging tlie atteiitiou of 
flic Impei'ia! Cr''\'ci‘miii'iU. .\s ir iloi's imr at lux'-eiit aftoi'il sah' a.nehorage ihu'iug 
I 1k' lilt iu - t )t ) [ I -, tlu‘ 8irkai' pt>rt.- ttf Aarakkal and dlalipuram ait.‘ taken aihvL 'tagt-' (’1 
ii\' sieamer>, -aihng slii[).-. I’o/ /t/iii Ac. 

Ifrjinrt thn! ////y/a/-/ — -Till' cliiet articles of import are rice, paddy, wheat, and 
otluM' yraiim, oil-setals, eottoii and wot'illeii goods, ctittou twist, hardware, copper 
aiul lead sheets and slabs, kerosiiie oil, wines, salt, o})iiim, tobacco, umbrella-, 
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tiiedicines. The exports comprise coir earn, Hdre. coirmiittin.i;, cupi'd (dried 

kernel (jf the coco.-’niit i, cocoumit oil, oil-c;ik(', nrt'cnmit, <lried ti-^li, timhei'. cofTee. 
[)epper. linger, lemoii-gniss oil, hitlcs, horn<, ttc. 

Customs . — The following extract from the Administration Ilcport toi' Hm;;; 
(188T-.S8) briefly detines the relation between the llritish Government and tin 
State in regard to the Customs revenue of the State, and aGo explains the circum- 
stances, which led up to the Interportal Trade Convention of I8(ib : — 

“ Anterior to 1039, the Cochin Government maintained inland Chowkies nr Custonl-^ 
Stations at INfattancheri, j\zliikal and other places along the back-water and levied export 
and import duties on all goods passing through them. The collections at these Cliowkie- 
and at the Sirkar Port of IMalipitram formed the Customs Pe^■euue of the State. As these 
liscal restrictions proved serious obstacles to free trade, and the tinancial interests of the 
British Government had been affected by the diversion of trade from British Cochin caused 
l)y the low rates of duty levied at the Sirkar Ports situated only a few miles distant, it wa^ 
found expedient to enter into arrangements with the British Government. The Intcrportal 
Trade Convention concluded between Cochin and the British Government on the ’dlst June 
1.S65 put an end to the prevailing evils by alndishing the inland Customs Stations former] \ 
maintained by Cochin, l)y equalizing tlie tiistoms duties at the Sirkar ports witli those 
k.xied in British Coehin and assimilating the local price of .salt to that obtaining in Britisi' 
Malabar. The Sirkar Ports were declared to l)e tree ports to British Indian Commerce 
As compensation, tlu; British Government granted to the State the sum of Ps. l.OO.OOt' 
annually, which was i)ased on the average customs ci.)lIections ot Cochiti for the three 
previous years, and a further .sum of TG. 10, •'XM') in eoiisideiaiioii ol its ahandoning tlu' 
impcu't of tobacco". 

'2'1. Towards tlic closo of the lu.st .section. J have briefly stated the circumstances 

under which the State entered into a sub.sidiary alliance' 

„ 1 1 X- with the East India Compauv in 1791. and also shown whv 

Political relations. treaty forn, 

the basis of its present relations with the Paramount Power. 
By rhcterims of this agreement briefly told, the friends and enemies of either of 
the contracting partie.s are to he considered as the friends and enemies of both, the 
subsidy fixed at one lakh in 1791 was raised to lis. 2,7(.i,Od7, the enhancement 
liaving been made for the maintenance of one battalion of native infantrv for the 
defence ot the State; the Raja was also to contribute further sums in propor- 
tion to his means towards military expenses, should any necessitv arise for 
employing a larger force for the protection of the State. Failure of funds to 
meet either ordinary or extraordinary military charges was provided fur by the 
Comi)any affirming its right ti) interfere in the affiiirs of the State, to introduce 
-ueh reforms in its udministratinn and to take '-ueh further steps, as would improve 
tilt' tiuLinces of th" S*";;!;’. Tim Raja- ;;gre; d to ^'c g'.nrh'd Tv ;i sincer" imd t'ordial 
attention to the ndatioii' of peace and amity e-tahlished between the Compauv and 
its allies, to hold no correspondence with any foi-eign States, or admit any European.- 
into his service, or permit any to remain in his dominions wtithout the knowledge 
and con-ent of the Houom’ahle East India (*ompain'. Tiie Company retained 
the right of garrisoning or dismantling any fortress in the Raja’s dominions, as well 
ill time of peai e a'l of war, if the complete protection of tlie Fla ja's territorv required 
the >niie. 'I’lit' Rajah further agreed to pay at all times the utmost attention to 
.-m'l'. lulviee a.- tile kmglisli (loN’eruni: a! mcr oceasioiiall deem it ii('ce--arv le 
oiler to iiuii for the good and progi'L’S-ive adnmii-t ration of the State. In return 
lor tlii.', the t.'onipany undertook to defend the State against all eueiiiies and to 
])re-erve the integrity of its territor}-. In iSl-'k. the suh-i(ly was reduced to 
two lakhs, and the State now pays aunnally a sum of Rs. 2.90,089 in ten instaliiient> 
jieginninc from the second nioiitli (Kunu! — Sept- inhtr t of tlie official vear. 
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Government . — In Section B, we have brought the historical snmniary to the 
formation of the modern State of (’ochin with its hereditary king as the Ruling 
Chief, with the Diwaii aiipointed from time to time as His Highne.ss’ chief minister 
and responsil)le ad\ iser subject to the advice of the British Resident, who ha>. 
political charge of the State conjointly with that of Travancore, being styled the 
British Resident in Travancore and Cochin. Having given the chief geogra])hical 
features of the State so formed, we shall close this Section with a brief sketch of 
the administrative progress which the State has made since then. 

The office of Yaliija ^^arretdhiJntriaLar, as the chief minister of the State was in 
early times styled, was in 1818 changed to that of Diican. Under the Valiya Sar- 
vadhikariakar, there were Sarvadhikariakars, the TJiel-kemin/Jihajn (the Southern 
Division), the VadaJd-emughha )n (the Xorthern Division), and, for some years at 
least, the Kiz-Jutl'leningJiliam. (Eastern Division — Chittnrj, who in a way cor- 
responded to the PeiHhlars of the pre^ent day. Subordinate to these again were 
K((r/al'((rs. who discharged almost the same duties as the Tahsildars of our own 
time.s. The Tirnmnldtani Menon.'^ of those days have since become the Taluk 
Sampratliiefi. No definite information is at present available as to the time when 
these posts were created. In 917 (1762), the revenue administrative divisions came 
to be known as Kovilal-athn nun f hits (Taluks), and their sub-divisions Proverthies. 
At the close of Munro’s Administration, Xaujappiah, the first Diwan of the 
State, was appointed to that post in 993 (1818), after which the subordinate officers 
mentioned above also came to be known by their present designations. In the 
earlier years, the Diwan discharged the twofold duties of the Chief Magistrate and 
Revenue Officer. 

23. Perenne . — As has been already stated, the State is now divided into two 
divisions, the Northern and the Southern, each presided 
Administrative de- officer with the designation of Peishkar, who acts 

partments. under the orders of the Diwan and con'esponds to the Col- 

lector of a British District. The post of Diwan Peishkar, as 
he was styled up to 1069. seems to have been first created soon after that of Diwan 
itself, for Seshagiri Bow, who succeeded Nanjappiah as Diwan, appears to have 
held that office prior to 182o. Some of the earlier Diwan Peishkars worked in 
the Resident’s office. In 1035, the Diwan Peishkar was posted to Trichur practi- 
cally as a Divisional Officer to assist the Diwan in the revenue and criminal ad- 
ministration of the State. In 1051, a Deputy Peishkar was appointed, and placed 
in charge of the four Taluks in the Southern Division with the same powers as 
regards matters revenue and magisterial, as were exercised by the Diwan Peishkar. 
In 1069 (1894), the two Divisions were distinctly designated as the Northern and 
Southern Divisions, and placed under Peishkars, who are also District Magistrates, 
each in his own Division. Under the Peishkars are the Tahsildars. seven in number, 
who are the responsible heads of Taluks. The Tahsildar is assisted by an official 
called a Samprathy, who corresponds to the Sheristadar of a British Taluk. He is 
in charge of the accounts of the Taluk. The Taluk is divided into a number 
of Proverthies made up of desams or villages, each in charge of a Par- 
vathgnlnrnn assisted by accountants, two or three in number, all of whom work 
conjointly in the collection of revenue (vide para 14 of this Section). In 
the earlier stages, the Peishkars, Tahsildars and the subordinates under them 
had to attend to duties so manifold and varied in their nature, that they were at 
once the collectors of revenue, magistrates, supervisors of public works, mauagers 
of religious and charitable institutions, inspectors of police, collectors of salt, 
abkari, opium, tobacco and customs revenues, purveyors of provisions for 
public feasts, and guardians of public health — in fact they had to attend to every 
detail of administration. With the opening of separate departments, their powers 
were decentralized. 
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Pulicc. — The Police Adiniiiistratiou was at one time in the hands 
of an Officer st}’led Danxja, under whose supervision were the Tamuiln^ and the 
execuitive staff of XniijUtx, AiniiutrJar.'i, MiifJinJpi-rs and peons. Later on, in 1010 
(183.)), the Tahsildars of the different districts (Taluks) were constituted Police 
Officers by Regulation III of the same year, and the inferior servants of the 
districts, viz., Tannah Xai(]ues, Peons, Samprathies, Pillaymars (accountants) 
Proverthikars and village watchers were ])laced under their authority. ‘The Diwan 
Cutcherry was invested with the supervision of Magisterial and Police duties', and 
of servants appointed by the Huzur to conduct the same. A Police Kariakar 
stationed at Tripunitura discharged the duties of a Police Inspector till 10.30 (1884), 
when the post was abolished. In 1040, ‘a Police Ainefui with nearly the fu'd powers 
of a Head of Police’ of the time was appointed at Xenmara for the special benefit of 
the Coffee Planters on the Xelliampathies. Under the orders of the Diwan, he 
also investigated cases of breach of contract by subordinates and coolies working 
i.n che Coffee Estate^ as provided for by Regulation II of 1041 relating thereto. 
The post was subseguently (10G.3) changed to that of a Su’o-Magistrate. In 1883, 
the Police Regulation (Regulation I of 10,38). teas passed, and with it, a separate 
department was opened, and placed under the supervision and control of a 
Superintendent with an Inspector for each Taluk. The new system was put 
into working order only in 10.39. The department was reorganized in ISOcS, 
when the Inspectors were graded and their salaries raised. The Police head- 
(ptarters. tentatively tran>ferred in the previous year from Ernaknlam to Trichur, 
were permanently located at the latter station as being a central place in 
the State. In the year of the censns. a British Officer, whose services have 
been lent to the State for seven years by the Madras Government, was appointed as 
Superintendent. Its actual strength on the last day of that year Avas 6S officers 
and 416 men. Besides the Superintendent, there are six DiAusion Inspectors and 
a Reserve and a Detective Inspector. 

Civil and Criminal Juatue. — A brief sketch of the course of legislation, which 
has built up the existing maciiinery for the administration of justice in the State, 
may next be attempted. In doing so, it is not necessary to go farther back than the 
year 988 M. E. (1813), as any account of the epoch prior to it Avould but be more or less 
conjectural. In that year, aHukm-Xama Avas issued Avith the object of placing the 
administration of justice on a constitutional basis. After referring to the extreme 
inconA’enience to Avhich suitors used to be subjected owing to the absence of 
duly constituted tribunals for .administering justice, and of settled rules of law 
and procedure, and after condemning and formally abolishing ordeals, it pro- 
ceed?? to establi.'h a High Court or the Huzur Court with appellate poAvers, and 
tAVO LoAver Courts,* to assign to them their respective jurisdictions, to 
penalize certain heinous wrongs, to direct what laAV should be administered by 
the established courts, and to lay down a very meagre outline of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, being based mainly upon the provisions of the Hukm-Xama, Dharma 
Sad ran and local usages and customs. This Avas supplemented in the folloAAung 
year (989 M. E..) by another Hukm-Xama. In respect of this latter, it is enough 
to note that it required for the first time that plaints should be written on Accliadi 
D/u t (stamped cadjan). 


» Oftlic?e, one at Trichur cxcrcisinft juri^dietiou over the Taluks of Trichur, Tal.ipilli and Chittur, and the 
other at Tripunitura for the remaining Taluks. UoUr classes of courts had tloxe Judges, l)ut in the Hmh 

Court, the Diwan <ii '0 sat with the -Judg.-s. The two Lower Courts subsequently l.ecaine the two Ztlla Courts 

the TiiUiur and -Aiijikaim.il — the l.ittrr of which c.ime to be so dcs'yii.Ucd .iftci tlie transfer of tile Court 
troni Tiipuiutui.i to K;iiakulaia ni 993. 


I: mU't beis.t, d he.e thu Li,. .. st.n-ip. ] 
front tin st.inupeil < adq.n.s us.-.f kite*’ on t. 

Regulation I of IUI'2 (l-SlTj, was parsed. 


11 whir h 


'.It. 11, V., 1.1 quite different 


jr rx.-cuting dr'cmiient'. These Litti r c inie to he tued onlv after 
The Acchadi Ola wa-. only a meagre bubstitute for court fee. 
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The year 1010 (18o5) Avas one of exceptional legislative activity in the State. 
Four Regulations were passed with a view to amend and conscilidate the laws re- 
lating to the constitution of the State Judiciaiy. The administration of Civil Justice 
was in the first instance left in the hands of two courts of original jurisdiction — 
one in each of the two Zillas, into which the whole State was divided for this pur- 
pose. TTiese Courts were styled the Zilla Courts, and were empowered to try all 
:^uits brought within twelve years from tin- date on which the cause of action 
arose. The appellate civil jurisdiction tvas exercised by a court tvhicli was styled 
the Appeal Court (Regulations I and II of IhlO, A. D. ls;R)). Of Criminal Court-, 
there were live grade>, established by Regulatiou> III and IV of the same 
year 

i. The Tahsildars of the different Taluks, who were constituted Police Officers 
were invested with p!)wers to try and punish offences of a trivial nature. They were 
also empowered to hold preliniiniary enquirie- in eases cif commission of grave 
offences, and to commit the accused, if necessary, to stand their trial before the 
Zilla Criminal Courts ; 

ii. The Diwan, Avho Avas to exercise mipervi>ion over the Tahsildar-Pohee 
Officers., Avas iiiA'ested with the functiiuis of a Tlagistrate and empOAvered to pass 
sentence of tine not exceeding Rs. or imprisonment Avith hard labour for a 
term not exceeding three mouths, or Avhipping Avhich was not to exceed a dozen 
'ti'ipes. He possessed also the poAver '-.f commitment to the Zilla Criminal Courts, and 
jurisdiction to reAuse the proceedings of the Tahsildar ^Magistrates; 

hi. The Zilla Criminal Courts were iiiA'ested Avith poAvers to pass sentence 
of imprisonment of either description for a period not exceeding one year, fine 
not exceeding 100 Rs., and whipping not exceeding twenty stripes ; 

i\'. The Court of Sessions, consisting of one of the Judges of the Appeal 
Court and the Sadr)/ of the Zilla Court, held quarterly Sessions in the Anjikaimal 
Zilla, and half-yearly Sessions in the Trichiir Zilla. At such Sessions, charges 
of grave offences Avere tried. This Court was empoAvered to pass sentence of im- 
prisonment of either description for a term not exceeding three years, fine not 
exceeding Rs. -200, and w'hipping not exceeding 36 stripes ; 

A'. The Appeal Court, Avhich Avas iiiA’Csted Avith appellate and revisional 
poAver> in criminal cases. Avas authorized to pass any .sentence ; but if it exceeded 14 
vears’ imprisonment, or 36 stripes, or if it Avas one of death, it Avas .-ubject to the 
confirmation of the Iluzur ( His Highness the Raja) communicated through the 
l)elaiva/jc. 

It may also be noted here that Regulation I contained provisions for leA’ying 
fees on .suits, and alloAA'cd parties to be represented by pleaders in ciAuT suits. Re- 
gulation I of 1041 (186-j) insisted on the appointment of (htl// qiialijird men as 
vakeels to plead in the c ourts. Persons on criminal trial were not permitted to be 
assisted, or to make their defence by connsel till the passing of Regulation III of 
1043 (1868). 

This adjustment of jurisdiction could not in the nature of things be final : and 
as suitors for public justice became more and more uumerou- in the course of years, 
uecessitA’ Avas fclr for the creation mid gradual inultiplicatiou of -uhordiuate grades 
of courts >tylcd the Court- of District Muiisiffs. Regulation I of 1036 (1801) 
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provided, among other tliingK, for opening Munsiffs’ Courts* for the first time. 
Their e.'^tablishment ^-as merely tentative at fir.st, and they were accordingly 
given only a very limited jurisdiction in civil casc.-^. As. however, their useful- 
ness became gradually apparent, their number was increased, and a special Regulation, 
[ of 104‘2 (186(3), was passed for ‘extending’, to ([uote the Preamble of the Regulation, 
■the powers vested in the Munsiffs, and for defining their jurisdiction,’. At the 
present day. this Regulation is more of historical than of legislative interest or im- 
portance. In 1039 (1861), an attempt wa.s made to simplify the procedure of the 
Civil Courts, and Regulation T of 1039, modelled on Act VITT of 18.')9 of British 
India as amended by Act XXIII ot 1861, was pa.ssed. This has not yet been 
superseded. 

Four years later in 1043, certain material changes were made in the constitution 
of the Courts, and in the administration of Criminal Justice. These changes may be 
summarised thus: — (1) The Appeal Court was to consist of three Judges, or such 
other number as His Highness the Raja deemed fit to appoint ; (-2) each of the 
two Zilla Courts was to consist of one or more Judges not exceeding three ; 
(-3) the Circuit Sessions Court was abolished ; (4) the Zilla Courts were empowered 
to try all criminal cases irrespective of the nature of the offence committed, but the 
sentences passed by them were subject to the approval and confirmation of the 
Appeal Court, when they exceeded the as>igned limits of their jurisdiction ; (6) the 
Appeal Court was invested with original criminal jurisdiction in addition to its 
appellate functions ; (6) punishments in criminal cases were regulated, as nearly as 
might be, in accordance with the British Indian Penal Code. The Law of Limitation 
(Regulation II of 1043) was also codified in the same year on the model of the 
British Indian Act XIV of 1859. Both this and the Civil Procedure Code have been 
found to be verv- defective to meet the requirements of modern times, and with a 
■view, accordingly, to amend them, Draft Bills have been submitted to the Madras 
Goveniment. 

There are special courts for the trial of offences committed within the State 
by European British subjects. These courts are presided over by European Officers 
of the State, who are appointed Justices of the Peace and Special Magistrates for 
the trial of such offenders. The first Special Magistrate and Justice of the 
Peace was appointed by Proclamation, dated 17th May 1875. 

We may now pass on to the year 1057 (1882). The first Regulation passed in 
the year was ■ to amend the law relating to the Civil Courts Four grades of Civil 
Courts Avere established, (ij His Highness the Raja’s Court of Appeal, (ii) the 
Appeal Court, (iii) the Zilla Courts, and (iv) the District Munsiffs’ Courts. 

His Highness the Raja’s Court of Appeal Avas to be the highest tribunal in 
the State. The function of the Apj>eal Court avus to be solely appellate in civil 

♦ .As the Chittur Taluk lay isolated from the rest of the eouiitrv, and was situated at some distance from 
Trichur, the station of the nearest Zilla Court, the Tahsildar of Chittur was iii 1027 (1851 — 52 J invested with 
the powers of a Muiisiff to hear and dispose of suits for property not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. Towards the 
end of June 1861, the Tahsildar’s civil jurisdiction was withdrawn, and two District Munsiffs were appointed 
for the adjudication of civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value, one at Emakulam with jurisdiction over the 
Districts (Taluks) of Cochin and Kanayanur, and the other at Chittur with jurisdiction o\ei' that District. 
-A single Judge of the Zilla Courts w.is at the same time authorized to hear and dispose of Small Cause suits in 
those Districts, where there were no Munsiffs. In the Iwginning of 10-38 (Septeml)er 18G'2), two more 
Munsiffs' Courts were opened, one at Irinjalakuda for the Districts of Mukundapuram and Cr.inganur, and the 
othei- at Vadakaucheri for the Districts ot Talapilli and Trichur. Thus at the end of 1038, there was no 
part of the State in which a Munsiff did not exercise civil jurisdictiou, and from that date, the Zilla Judges 
ceased to exercise Small Cause itowers. In 104-3 (1SG7— Gs), the combined jurisdiction of Trichur and Talapffli 
was divided, and a separate Muiisitf w js appointed for the former District. In 1052 (187G-77), a Alunsiff's Court 
was established at Cochin for the benefit of the people of that Taluk, This was abolished in 1058 (1S82-S3), but 
was re-opened in 10G5 (1.8,80— 90). ill view of the he.ivy file of the Muiisiff’s Court at Ernaknlam. .At the 
liegiiming of 1077, the Sub-Magistrate of Nenmara was iiuested with the powers of a Aluusiff for the trial of 
suits of » Small Cause nature up to Rs. 50, arising within the Nenmara Provarthy. 
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matters ; and in certain specified cases its decision was to be final. The Zilla 
Courts were to have power to try civil suits (on the original side), wherein the amount 
or value of the subject matter exceeded Rs. oOU. and all .'■nits in which the Sirkar 
was a party. Thev were also authorized to hear and determine appeals from the 
‘ regular decisions ’ of the iMunsitts. and such appellate decisions ‘ in all cases of a 
Small Cause nature, 'wherein the value involved did not exceed Rs. 10(». were t > b - 
final The District Munsifis were empowered to try suit.'., of which the amount, or 
value of the subject matter, did not exceed Rs. -500 ; but there wa.s a proviso ex- 
cluding from their cognizance all suits in which the Sirkar tvas a ]iarty. They 
-were also invested with Small Cause powers to the extent of Rs. 25. 

In respect of the Criminal Courts, no material changes were made till 1059, 
(1883), when the existing Criminal Procedure Code was passed (Regulation II of 1059). 
This Regulation is mufatis mutandis the same as the British Indian Code (Act X 
of 1882), and it forms, along with the Penal Code (Regulation I of 1059), the 
ground-work of the administration of Criminal Justice in the State. LTider the 
provisions of the former of these Regulations and Regulation I of 1058. the Tahsil- 
dars were constituted Magistrates, and divested of their Police functions, thus 
effecting the highly desirable reform of separating the functions of the Police from 
those of the Magistracy. The Diwan also was relieved of his Magisterial duties 
by the appointment of District Magistrates. In 1065. two Sub-Magistrates were 
newly appointed, one at Adur in the Mukundapiiram Taluk, and the other at Kunnan- 
kulam in the Talapilli Taluk. 

Regulation II of 1061 (1886) provided for the execution in the State of the 
decrees of the Civil Courts in British India and in Travancore, in the same manner 
as the decrees of the Cochin Civil Courts. 

And lastly, we may note the changes effected by Regulations II and III of 
1076, the Cochin Chief Court and the Cochin Civil Courts Regulations. Section 3 of 
Regulation II enacts that the Appeal Court shall henceforth (/. e. from the first 
day of Dlianu 1076— 15th December 1900), be designated the Chief Court of Cochin. 
Section 9 invests this Court, in addition to its former appellate and revisional powers, 
with original civil jurisdiction, and Section 10 retains its original criminal jurisdiction 
conferred by Regulation I of 1043. As this Regulation repeals Section 2 of 
Regulation I of 1057. which established^the Raja’s Court of Appeal, and does not 
re-enact it, the Chief Court has become the highest Court in the State. As for 
Regulation III, it does not effect very many changes. It enacts that the Zilla 
Courts shall hencefonvard be called District Courts, and it invests these Courts 
with original civil jurisdiction, which is to extend to all suits of a civil nature. 
Their appellate powers are not taken away, but a right is given to suitors to 
specially appeal, in all cases, from their appellate decision to the Chief Court. 
The Munsiffs’ jurisdiction is extended up to Rs. 1000, and they are also em- 
powered to exercise a summary jurisdiction in suits of a Small Cause nature, of 
which the value of the claim does not exceed Rs. 50. 

Before closing the subject of judicial administration, we may mention that the 
judicial department of the State consists at present of the Chief Court (with the 
Chief Judge and two Puisne Judges, of whom one is always to be a Christian), two 
District Courts (each with one Judge), seven Munsiffs’ Courts, two District 
Magistrates, and seven Tahsildar Magistrates and three Sub-Magistrates with Second 
or Third Class powers. The staff consists of officers, of whom many are Graduates- 
in-Law, and nearly all are qualified Graduates-in-Arts. . The substantive law 
administered in the State is virtually the same as that in British India. The 
judicial receipts (Civil and Criminal) amounted to Rs. 31,518 in 1040, and to 
Rs. 1 ,72,105 in 1076. ■ - - 
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Tlif Lnir (/,i,ir/hi ffiy . — 111 tile latter half of the \eai' lOilS (IS'J;;;, tun ('oiii- 
iiiitteeN \vt‘re teiiiporai'il}' appointed, one to rex ise tlie existing Ci\ il 1 ’I'occdnre Code 
and tile Limitation Uep'iilatiou. and the other to draft a Stamp Hill, an Ai-imri 
Bill and a Imnd Ai ijuiiitioii Bill. In Alandi In'.tn. .i Committee comi.'-tlnp' of hotli 
ohicial and noii-ofiieial meiiilicr', eight in ninnuer, was c-omAitiitod for drafting Begin 
latioiis. The strength of the t'oinniittee has remained the samm although there 
iia\ e been oeca ^ion.-d changes in its pri I. The ehiet business of the ( anniittei' 

jsto ad\ise the Darhar as to the necessity of amending old Begnlations so as to 
i riiin tlies'i into Inie with the convs])! indiiig ones in Britisli India, and < : making 
(le'.v om-s. v.lieiitvm' necessary, and adlsu to draft the iieee'sarv Bills. Bii - drafted 
t)\' tile ( 'omnnttee are s'-ii; -.g) to tlie Biwan foi’ aiii)ro\ ‘d and nei ossai ' action. 


the auniini'tration of tim State hy the Kariakar.'. tlien- 
elnnye ot Xainmo and jx-ons at the lie.id-qnarters i.t these 


— Diirin 
'.vere ramiahs ri 

otlieers. These Taiiuahs j'ractically sei-.'ed tile purpose of the P. slice >5t;ition 
^nj)-iails of the ['I'l sent day. The earliest .1 ails appear to have been opened in 
i M. i... b'dnc atrarLrd to the tw'o J.ower t.'onrts at Tripnnitura anil Triclinr. 
Widen Were c-.-tahlished by the Hnkm-Xama of hs.w dl. E. The ’iripunitiira Jail 
was sniiseijuentiy tran.-derrcd to Ernakulam, when tire k'ouvt itself was remov- 
ed to the lattc-r place and established there under the designation of the 
Andkaimal Zilla Conrt. Everoafter the transfer of tliis jaal, there e.xisted at 
Tripnnitura a sub-kiil. wdiere a few prisoners drafted from the Ernaknlani Jail Used 
to be stationed up to the year Ppii. Theywereemployedchietiyincleaning 
the roads thia-e and keeping them in repair. It may be noted here that, till 
recently, coinbcts used to be (■mployed chiefly in the work of sweeping roads, 
cleaning public tanks, opening new roads, and metalling and maintaining them, 
in lOdd (]S‘)2;, the Jail department was reorganized. The Ernakulam District 
Jail was constituted a Central Jail, and. with the sub-jnil at Tripnnitura. was 
placed in charge of a European Superintendent. The Trichur District Jail w'as 
abolished, and sub-jails were established in the several Taluks. In 1070, the branch 
jail at Tripnnitura, already referred to, was also abolished, the conservancy of the 
place being entrusted ti; the medical officer in charge ol the local hospital as an 
K.r-ofii' io Sanitary Officer. As a result of the re-organization of the department, 
convicts are less frequently employed in out-door work. The new Superintendent 
introduced certain indoor industries such as carpentry, manufacture of coir, coir 
mats, rattan blinds, coarse cloths. Ac., which find ready sale. The Civil Burgeon 
at British roehin. who was also tht^ Chief -Medical Officer to the Darbar till JSJn, 
fiad for many years supervision over the Jails, and looked after the healtli of the 
prisoners. At present, there are seven sub-jails besides the Central Jail at Erna- 
kulam. For the better management of the Jails, the Darbar in 1901 passed a regu- 
lation (licgulation YI uf 1070) on the lines of the British enactment. 


Regulation I of 1049 (1874) on the lines of British Act VII 1 of 
1871, which was brought into force only from the first day of the next official year 
(1050 j, provided for the registration of documents e.xecuted in the State. Under 
the provisions of this Regulation, a special department was organized with the 
Huzur Registrar at its head. Di.strict Registry Offices were also opened at the time, 
one in each Taluk. A few’ more offices have since been opened so as to cope with 
the increased work of the department, and to meet the convenience of the periple. 
At present, there are 15 District Registry Offices. In 1050, the receipts of the 
department amounted to Rs. 15,050, and in 1070. they came to Rs. 48,102. 


Public Works. — The supervision of public works was. for many years (till 
1073). entrusted to the Peishkars and Tahsildar.s, who carried out the works 
either through their own subordinates or through private contractors. The Palaces 
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of Fli=^ Iliii'Fnio'S tlie Haja ami iiiOitibt*i-> of lii" I’miii! y, and tlie otlior public Iniildiiios 

at Tripii nit iira, were lookod alfto' by a ?Jii rnjuaf/i ! n Im , ! an or Siiperinleiidcnt 

spi'ciall',' appointtrl loi' t!if‘ prirjxj'-'o, wlio coiitimu'd. ro Aork ti'oin lO.'S-l to 

lotid. 'L’ho Dip'art imai;. ol i'abbe Vkork< v/a-^ i;!>t orpauixei! and placed 

umlei' 'die coiitrol of a piialificd Kii.'opeaii officer towards tlio end of bsdti. 

The Slate \-.'as tli\idod into ;hreo divisions, each of which was placr-Ll imder 

. i)i\ i--ion il Oitlcer. With tiie incrcaae oi'])ublic building" and roads, the staff iias 

lia',1 to be 'treiigriiL'iic I occa dunallv. But the Marainath department nnder the 

''liner'. 1 'ion of j’aiuk (jlhciads still continued to work side b\ side witli the new 
1 

dep.icLimeiit. ill lO'J'i t Ibh] ). the M"/;irnath department wa-^ reorganized by the 
appointment ui aFarisln'ilaa'ihi (Snper'.. i'Or) with an (Jvei’~,<-er in eaali of the Divi- 
si'an-'. the Xortliern ami SoHT|;ern. The p.ost of Supenat'-ndeiit at Trip'nmtiira was 
abolished, and a Snh-dverseer appointed in his ](lace. t he Parisliodhaka.n iias had the 
special dnit\' of Siipsr'. ising th-e constrnction of temples, charitaiile iiistituti ais and 
Palaces in eonfurmity with the iiiinc^ples of ''Ihaclm Sa>tra/. the Hindu .science of 
architectmv. The Mat t.ualh dtcpartmcnt as such was practically air Ji.slied in 1<J73, but 
til..' post of Parisuoihakan has been retained. ThePnldic dVorks Department itself 
u as re-orgainzed ill it)7 f flbOb-l'hj. The scheme of reorganization provided among 
other things for aboii'hiiig the p'-t of oneofcltc Assistant Engineers, for raising the 
salarv of the Snnervisors. for inciva'iim' t lie number of Oveioseer.^ from tour to eiglit, 
and grading their salaries. ;ind for a thorough revi'iou of the otfice e.-tablislinients of 
tin* Phief Engineer and the Divisional Oiheers by strengthening the existing staff 
and rai.sing their salarie.s. Tti \iew of the large drawings that remained unaccounted 
for. the old accounts wei’e audited and wound up. and several adjustments were made 
during the year. A detailed Code regulating' the work of the department was framed 
and introduced in the same year. In 1070, the staff of the department consisted of 
tlie Chief Engineer, an Assistant Engineer, three Supervisors, eiglit Overseers, three 
Snb-Overseers, Surveyors, clerks, and menials. The Darbar has in the course of 
the last decade incurred on public works an average expenditure of lietween four tnul 
five lakhs of rupees per annum. 


Anclial S7/.shc//o — The State lias had its own (Postal) System from very 

early times, which nnder an iiiter-Statal arrangement worked with the same depart- 
ment in Travancore. It tvas at first meant chiefly fur the transmission of official 
letter.s and parcels within the two States. Up to 1SC6. private messages also were 
being conveyed free of charges. In that year, small rates of postage were levied in 
cash. The department was organized on the present line.s in lOb-u (1890). The 
Anchal Act (Act I of 1()07 M.E., 189-2 A.D.) was passed in 1007, and some deno- 
minations of State Anchal stamps were also introduced towards the end of that 
year. In 1073 (1897-98), a thorough change was effected in the design and colour 
of all denominations of Anelial stamp.s'*" and covers, and 3 pie stamps and 2 pie cards 
■were newly introduced. In 1074(1899), a Dead Letter Office ■was opened ns a branch of 
the Anchal Superintendent’s Office. There are 32 Anchal Offices situated at conveni- 
ently short distances; and letter boxes are also placed in important villages. Besides 
the nsual staff of clerks and Anclutl masters, there are three officials to supervise 
the proper working of the department — a Superintendent, an Inspector and an 
Overseer. The British Postal System -works side by side with the State Anchalf. 

• The various denominations of Anchal stamp.s iu use at present are three pie, half puthau (5 pies), one puthaii and 
tTvo pulhan stamp*. Besides these, there are three denominations of .\nch,il covers (J puthan, one puthan .ind 
two puthan), and Anchal cards (single and reply) valued respectively at 2 and 4 pies each. The Supenntenden; of 
Stamps is in charge of the manufacture, custody and issue of these stamps .vlso. The .4nchal JIasters are aH. weil 
a discount of S per cent, on the sale of Anchal stamps. 

t The total length of the Anchal line in the State is 245 miles. The number of articles (official, private and re. e ved 
from British Post Offices) carried by the department in the year of the ceu-sus was 6,60,307. 
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There are in all 21 British Post Offices, a few of which are combined Post and 
Telegraph offices. Some of these are only experimental offices. The Travancore 
Government has Transit Offices at Shoramir, Tricln'ir Karupadanna and Ernakiilam, 
which are meant chiefly for the booking and transport of heavy packets aTid parcels. 

Forests . — -A system of forest lease appears to have existed prior to ffi)() IM. M. 
In the subsequent period, the State Forests ap})ear for well-nigh 10 years to have 
been at different times subject to the supervision of some European or native Officer. 
The forests used to be leased out to merchants for cutting down and removing the 
trees within specified areas. As the operations were being carried on without 
much regard to the principles of forestry, the necessity for reform was imminent. 
A special departilient was therefore organized in ISo.i, and placed under the super- 
vision of a European Officer. He divided the forests into seven districts, over each 
of which was appointed a Vicharippuliaran (manager), whose duties were, however, 
confined to the extraction of teak from the hills adjoining the low country, and 
stocking the same in special depots. A fetv years later, the forests began to be 
worked on the permit system for all produce other than teak, rosewood, ebony, 
firewood and minor produce. Of these latter, teak, rosewood and ebony continued 
to be worked departmentally. The sole right of collecting and selling firewood and 
other minor produce was sold by contract. Mr. Hudson, the Chief Engineer of the 
State, held the office of Comptroller of Forests too from April 1881 to November 1806. 
Owing to unscientific working and inefficient supervision, the forest revenue fell 
short of the resources. In 1893, the Conservator was asked to submit a full report 
on his department with suggestions for its improved working. In 1895, the matter 
was laid before the then British Eesident, and after a great deal of correspondence 
between him and the Darbar, Mr. Foulkes was deputed by the Madras Govern- 
ment ‘to inspect the Cochin Forests and to advise the Darbar in regard to the 
conservancy and better working of the same.’ Mr. Foulkes entered on his work in 
1897, and submitted a detailed report in the same year embodying his suggestions 
for their improved working. About the middle of 1898, the then Resident ^Ir. Bees 
himself inspected the Forests, and favoured the Darbar with his views. In 
pursuance of these, a root and branch reform was efiected, which resulted in a 
thorough reorganization of the department in 1899 by a British Officer. Mr. 
Alwar Chetty, who assumed charge as Conservator in April 1899, divided the forests 
into two divisions, the Northern and Southern, and placed each division in charge of 
a qualified Divisional Forest Officer, assisted by a number of subordinates-rangers, 
foresters, guards, watchmen, Ac., to check the operations of the departmental their 
various stages. In 1900 — 01, the Kuttihanam system, or cutting down trees after 
payment of seigniorage, which greatlj^ damaged the forests by unregulated fellings, 
was done away with, and the coupe system was introduced. The old accounts of 
the department were overhauled and audited, and the Forest Code was introduced 
to regulate the operations of the department in all their details. The absence of 
any forest laws to guide the working and penalize offences has greatly hampered 
the work of the department. The forest operations were being controlled bv a 
series of Notifications issued from time to time, which no doubt contained penal 
clauses. One of the earliest of these is Anted 098 M. E. A Forest Bill is now before 
the Darbar, and, when it is passed, the department is expected to work on more 
satisfactory lines. Besides the large quantities of timber supplied to the Public Works 
Department of the State and to private individuals, the department has at present 
e.xtensive transactions with the Madras Railway Company and the Cordite Factor\-, 
Coonoor. The opening of a great extent of the virgin forests, for which active steps 
are being taken, will develop the forest resources and enhance the revenue of the 
State under this head. In 1040, the Forest I’evenue was Es. 73,989, and in 1076, 
it was Es. 5,08,112, the working expenditure in the latter year being Es. 3,55,836. 
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Salt . — There is enough on record to show that salt required for consumption 
in the State was from very early time.s manufactured locally, though at this 
distance of time, it is not easy to ascertain when exactly the industry was first 
started and made a source of revenue to the State. During tlie tittr- of the 
Kariakars, there existed some arrangements for the manufacturi' :ind. sale of salt. 
Local manufacture appears to have heen regulated, and dejiAts for Nl'ninv tlie 
article and bankshalls for the sale of the same, seem to have been established and 
worked on some systematic lines as early as the year 989 M. E. (1814), 
that is, during' the time of Colonel Munro’s administration of the State. 
It also appears that salt was imported from Bomba}' and Goa prior to that period. 
In all probability, the foreign salt was first introduced into the State by the Por- 
tuguese. At the general Settlement of 990 M. E., salt beds or pans were 
registered and assessed distiuctl}' as such in some of the Taluks, notably, 
Cochin, Kanayaniir and Trichur. The earliest known arrangements were 
simple enough. The owners of saline lauds carried on the manufacture under the 
supervision of Sirkar officials. They were required to sell to the Sirkar at a 
certain fixed price the whole quantity of salt produced by them. In localities, 
where the commodity was manufactured, there were depots or store-houses, whence 
it was distributed for sale. As the result of the Interportal Trade Convention of 
186-5, the selling price of salt in the State was in that year assimilated to that 
obtaining in British territory, viz., Es. 1^, which was about twice what it was in the 
State at that period. Thi.s measure caused considerable decline in the sales-a decline 
which was attributed partly to the illicit manufacture of salt in the State, but 
mostly to the smuggling of foreign salt. The high price at which salt was 
sold in the Sirkar bankshalls gave an impetus to clandestine manufacture and the 
nature of the country afforded peculiar facilities for the same. Moreover, the State 
territory was so intermixed with Travancore and the British District of IMalabar — 
where, it must be remembered, private manufacture was legalized at that period — 
that the detection of the illicit traffic proved to be a matter of no small difficultv. 
As a first step towards striking the evil at the very root in the State itself, and in view 
of the larger sale of the better salt imported from Bombay, the local manufacture 
was gradually discouraged, till at last itwas practically stopped in 1043. The depot at 
the port of Malipuram was converted into a central depot for storing salt supplied 
from Bombay by the contractors, and in 1045, it was placed in charge of a Super- 
intendent. A similar depot was subsequently established at Trichiir. From 
these depots, salt was distributed for sale to the bankshalls in different parts of the 
State. In 1054, an Inspector was appointed to check the work of the bankshall 
subordinates. The small and insufficient Preventive Force, wliich was entrusted 
with the work of checking illicit manufacture and sale, was strengthened in 1068, 
and placed under the orders of the Assistant Superintendent of Police. In 1069 
(1894), a separate department was organized, and a .Superintendent appointed to 
control the administration of the same. In June 1900, the Darbar borrowed the 
services of a British Officer who has been appointed as Superintendent of 
Salt, Abkari, Customs, Opium and Tobacco Revenues. The department has since 
been reorganized by him, and an efficient Preventive Force formed. A separate 
Customs Officer not being required at Malipuram, the Customs and Depot 
Superintendents’ Offices have been amalgamated, and several reforms in the 
administrative details have also been effected. In 1040, the average consump- 
tion of salt per head of population, taken on a rough calculation, was nearly 201bs. 
and the revenue Rs. 1,70,470. In 1076, the average consumption was 17*4 it> 3 . and 
the revenue Rs. .5,08,886, being 18'4 per cent, of the total revenue t»f the State. 

Arrack and toddy were articles of Sirkar monopoly from verv 
early times. There is reference to this monopoly prior to 993 1\L E. Section 
38 of Eegulatitai III of 1010 makes it penal to smuggle, or trade in articles 
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of Sirkar monopoly, in -whicli arrack has been included. What items of revenue 
were comprised under this head in those early days has not been definitely 
ascertained. It is however knoAvn that, for some years prior to 1037 (August 1861 
a light tax called Motnrpha tax, was levied on the ttiddy-drawer’s knife, 
on distilleries, &c., in some parts of the State, Avhile the farming sy.stem prevailed 
in others. The receipts on account of the former represented the revenue under 
this head, while the proceeds oil account of the latter Avere credited to extra revenue. 
In 1037, the ahoA'e tax aaxis abolished, and the farming .system aa'us adopted through- 
out the State, Avhich resulted in an appreciable increase in re\'enue. This system con- 
tinues to the present day. From 1041, licenses began to be issued for the sale of 
Colombo arrack and European liquor, Avholesale dealers being required to take out 
first class licenses, and retail dealers second class licenses on payment of Es. 25 and 
15 respectively. In 1072, these rates were raised to Es. 100 and 25 respectEely, 
and the license system was extended to Nilgiri Beer, the fees payable being Es. 200 
and 50 respectEely. A new Abkari Eegulation on the lines of the British Act 
was passed towards the end of 1077. and will shortl}^ be brought into force. In 
1040, the reA’enue was Es. 17,377 and in 1076, Es. 1,19,773. 

Tohaccii. — Tobacco aa’rs an article of State monopoly till the year 1038 ( .\ugust 
1862), when the monopoly Avas abolished, and licenses for importing, and dealing 
in the article, Avere granted on payment of a fee of Es. 10. An import duty at 
the rate of Es. 20 per candy on foreign tobacco, and Es. 10 per candy on British Indian 
tobacco, was leA'ied, the quantity imported into the Chittur Taluk being exempted 
from this duty. In the following year, the rates of license fees were modified, three 
classes of licenses being issued on payment of rupee stAA'enty, ten and fiA'e respectively; 
and wholesale dealers, who alone could import the article, were required to take out 
first class licenses, and retail dealers second and third class licenses, according as the 
latter carried on their sale in toAA’ns or A'illages. These rates remained unchanged 
till 1041 f August 1865), when, Avith the A’iew of making good the loss sustained by 
the Sirkar by the abolition of the duty on British Indian tobacco in accordance 
Avith the interportal trade arrangements entered into with the British GoA'ernment, 
they Avere raised to rupees fifty, twenty and ten respectively, by a Proclamation 
dated 26th Karluulagcnn 1040 (August 1865), which is still the existing laAv relat- 
ing to tobacco. The provisions of this Proclamation being found inadequate to 
safeguard the interests of the Sirkar, the passing of a Tobacco Regulation is now' 
engaging the attention of the Darbar. In 1040, the receipts AA'ere Es. 15,825 
and in 1076, Es. 21,925. 

Opium awl Ganja. — In regard to Opium and Ganja, there is reference 
to the farming system as early as 994. But later references seem to shoAV 
that for some years till 1037 (August 1861), the sale of these drugs AA’as 
allow'ed to be carried on free of any tax. It was then rightly apprehended 
that such liberty Avould lead to too large a consumption of these intoxicating 
drugs, and it was therefore thought fit to introduce certain restrictions- 
It Avas notified by a Proclamation dated 30th Mill in ) la m 105Q (12th July 1861), 
that the sale of these legitimate articles of taxation should cease to be free from 
1037, and that the right of selling them should be put up to public auction and 
conferred on the highest bidder. The amount so derix-ed is the only revenue AA’hich 
the Sirkar now gets under this head. The provisions of the above Proclamation 
having been found defective in several respects, Eegulation VIII of 1076 Avas passed 
for the better administration of the Opium revenue, while all matters relating to 
Ganja are to be regulated by the proA’isions in the ugav Abkari Regulation. The 
revenue under this head amounted to Es. 2,600 in 1040, and to Es. 24,630 in 1076. 

Kote. — Tobacco ca^esare tried by the Magistrates. After recording their opinion, the papers are submitted through 
the Di^itrict Magistrates to the Diwan who finally disposes of the cases. This is the onlv instance in which 
the Diwan now exercises Magisterial powers, as a relic of the powers that he once wielded as Chief Miiristrate 
of the State. 
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Sfamjis . — Stamps were first used in the State in accordance with Eegulation 
I of 1012, which came into force from April, 1837. From the preamble, it is seen 
that the Eegulation was meant to safeguard the interests of the people, and to 
provide against difficulties in the disposal of cases by the judicial department, 
as people executed documents connected with the transfer, mortgage, Ac., of 
moveable properties, and monetary loans, on ordinaiy plain cadjcois, which aff orded 
facilities for antedating and forging instruments. The first stamps were in cadjans. 
These were impressed by means of steel dies at one end to denote the value of the 
stamps, and at the other with the Huzur Treasury seal, with the Diwan’s signature 
at the left hand corner on the reverse. There were ten denominations of stamped 
cadjans, the value of the lowest and highest being one and 250 puthans. In spite of 
several precautionary measures*, the administration of the department was very lax. 
In 1065 (1890), some rules were framed to regulate the .sale of stamps hy Ex-oficiof 
and licensed vendors, the latter of whom were allowed certain rates of discount J. 
A Stamp Eegulation (Eegulation I of 1071), on the lines of the British Indian 
Act No. I of 1879, was passed in 1895, and it came into force at the beginning of 
1 896. Additional denominations of stamps had to be printed to meet the pro- 
visions of the Eegulation. A special department was therefore created as a branch 
of the Diwan's office, and placed under the control of a Superintendent, who 
supervised the printing and issue of stamps§. To prevent fraud of any kind in 
the manufacture, custody and issue of stamps, several safeguards were provided, 
and the Stamp Code was introduced in 1074 to guide the work of the department 
in all its details. Under the provisions of the Regulation, the two Peishkars are 
invested with powers for the adjudication of all stamp questions. Stamp refer- 
ences are made to the Chief Court through the Diwan, and these are to be heard 
and decided by a Full Bench (of the Chief Court). The introduction of the Stamp 
Law has almost trebled the revenue of the State under that head. In 1040, the 
receipts under general stamps were Es. 4,362, in 1070, Rs. 43,285, in 1071, Rs. 
09,506, in 1072, Rs. 1,32,996, and in 1076, Rs. 1,01,751. 

Section 10 of Eegulation I of 1010 (1835) provided for the levy of Court Feesr 
upon suits preferred before the Zilla Courts. This cancelled the provision of the 
Hukm-Naina of 989, which required plaints to be written on stamped cadjans. 

Regulation I of 1055 (1880), which came into force from the beginnin g of 1056, 
repealed all regulations and provisions previously enacted in regard to the levying 
of Court Fees. Section 13 of this Regulation provided far the collection of Court 
Fees in money, or such other manner as His Highness the Raja might from time 

* Below the Diwan's signature was inserted the endorsement of sale, which contained, besides the name of tho 
applicant, the purpose for which the stamp t\.is bought, the date of sale and the name and simiature of the 
Tahsildar or Samprathy of the Taluk, whence it was sold. The sale was invariably effected after°a preliminary 
enquiry into the bona-jides of the application, and of the transaction for which the stamp was intended. ^ 

t The Superintendent of Stamps and the Taluk Samprathies me Ejc-n^cio vendors. 

I The rates are; — C:J percent, on purcha.se3 of one puth.m stamps to the amount of not less than 80 puthans- 
5 per cent, on purchases of stamps of the individual value of 80 puthans and under (except one puthan receipt 
stamps) tu the amount of not less than SO puthans; 3 per cent, on purchases of stamps of greater value than 
80 puthans each but not greater than 5G0 puthans each. No discount is allowed on anv stamp exceedui" 56U 
puthans in value. ' ° 

Stamps arc manufactured in the State on special watermarked paper. The watermark on General and Court Fee 
stamp papers and huiidis contains Ixisidcs the insignia of the State, consisting of a planquin, an umbrella 
a conch, and a lamp, the words -Cochin Government Stamp Paper'. Court fee and process fee ' labels, speciai 
adhesive labels, receipt stamps and Anchal stamps are manufactured out of special paper containimr the water- 
mark of conches. All stamp papers manufactured contain the date of printing and the signaturQ'’seal of the 
Supci-intcudeiit of Stamps iinprcsscd on them. ” 

There are at present 23 denominations of geneial stamps ranging in value from 2 puthans (l.a,-Sp.) to SOOO 
puthans (llOj Es). There are nine deiioniinatiuus of huudis valued at '2 to 9G puthans. Besides those there 
arc one laithan receipt stamps, an 1 six denominations cf special adhesive label,, whose \alue., vai\ from S tu 
1600 puthans ( Rs. 83J). 

*, The fees to be leveid upon suits were regulated as follows; — 

From Ee. 1 to Rs. 1,000 at 5 per cent. 

From Rs. 1,001 to Rs. lO.OOO at 4 per cent. 

From Rs. 10,001 to Rs. 25,000 at 3 per cent. 

From Rs. 25,001 aad upwards at 2 per cent- 
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to time direct, and tlie fees were being collected in casli. In view of the very unsatis- 
factory working of the system. Court Fee stamps* were introduced from the begin- 
ning of 1075 (1890). Process fees continued tube collected in cash for a year 
more, bu.t in 1076 labels were sid)stituted for these also. To amend tliecxisting 
llegulation, a Court Fee Pill is now before the Tlarbar. The Su])eriutendent of Stamps 
and Stationery is in charge of the manufacture and issue nf Court Fee stamps and 
labels also. 

Medical Belief . — Even from the traditionaryperiod of its history, Kerala has been 
remarkable for its herbalists, well vmrsed in the Ai/m-redic science of the Hindus. 
The or the 8 families of physicians formed part and parcel of the 

Nambudri hierarchy. Though some of the families have now become extinct, 
such of them as still remain, and their numerous disciples have enjoyed, and do still 
enjoy a great reputation for their skill in curing the thousand ills that flesh is 
heir to. Besides these doctors of admitted skill, every village has had its own 
quota of hereditary hakims and midwives, of all castes and creeds. Amongst native 
physicians, there are some persons, who are regarded as being particularly 
clev'er in curing fev'ers, rheumatism, diseases of the eye, snake-poison, hydrophobia, 
&c.. and in treating children. Medicinal herbs, which are easily and largelv 
obtained in the forests of the Western Ghats and the low country adjoining the 
Hills, have alwavs commanded a verv large sale in the markets of the State. Medi- 
cated oils, ghees, Arishias, Sindoorcons (mineral preparations), decoctions, Lehyams 
(electuaries) and mixtures are very largely used by the young and the old 
alike. lu spite of the speedy remedies and appliances of the western science of me- 
dicine in modern times, in spite of the wonders of Allopathy , Homeopathy, Hydropathy, 
Electropathy, K' 0 .,and in spite of their growingpopularity, chiefly in towns, the services 
of the herbalists are still in requisition except in difficult cases of childbirth and treat- 
ment of diseasest necessitating surgical operations, and in places where there are no 
hospitals. The reason is not far to seek. Their fees are much smaller ; their pres- 
criptions are cheaper ; and their services are procured with less ceremony. The well- 
to-do sections and the poor alone therefore go in for European treatment. The former 
canafford to pay, and the latter generally goto the hospital hard by. A large majority 
still seek relief at the hands of the native physician, who is very often his own 
druggist and chemist. From very early times, the State has had its paid physicians 
in some places as guardians of public health. Their services have mostly been 
dispensed with, andmedical practitioners with University Diplomas are now in charge of 
Hospitals or Dispensaries in all the important stations. The first civil hospital was 
established at Ernakulam in 1024 M. E. flSlS). After the lapse of 18 years, 
another was opened at Trichiir. Between 1880 and 1890, Hospitals or Dispensaries 
were opened at Tripunitura, Irinjiilakuda, Kunnankubun and Chittur. Up 
to 1895, the Civil Surgeon in British Cochin was also the Darbar physician, and 
exercised supervision over the work of the department in the State. In that 
year, the department was formally organized and placed in chai'ge of a separate 
officer, styled the Chief Medical Officer to the Cochin Government. In 107(‘) 
(1900 — 0^), there were 9 Ho.spitals and 4 Dispensaries, besides a Lunatic Asylum at 
Trichiir. There is one Lady Doctor, who is in charge of the Women and Children’s 
Hospital at ^Mattancheri. A lady apothecary works in the female ward of the Trichiir 
Hospital. There are 9 trained midwives attached to the several hospitals. 

* There are 7 donomhiations of faiiam (4 anna:, 8 pie-,) label-, (half a fan am to .six fanamsj, 4 denominations of 
rupee labels. (Rs. 2, 4, G & 8.;, and 23 denomin.uion- of stamp paper- ranging in value from Ks. 10 to 
1,000. There are 4 denominations of proce-.- fee labels (as. 4, C, 8 iV Re. 1). The rate of discount for sale 
of Court Fee stamp papers and labels by licensed vendors is 1 per cent. 

f The diseases most commonly treated in these bo-pitals are small-pox, cholera, dysentorv, malarial fevers, scun-v, 
worms, s\-philis, gonorrhoea, rheumatism, tubercular, lepro.sy, disease.s of the eye, ear and nose, diseases of 
the circulatory, and respiratory systems, general injuries, &c. Other diseases prevalent in the State are 
elephantiasis, dropsy, diaiietes mellitus, scabies, &c. In 1076, the total numlxir of patients, in-door and out-door, 
was 1,82,095, and the total number of operations, major and minor, performed in the hospitals was 7905. 
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Vacchiatimi . — Old record, s show that there were vaccinators in 978 AI. E. 
In the correspondence relating to the period ol Colonel Munro's administration, 
mention is made of the pay bill of vaccinators in 989 M. E, In the accounts of lol.j, 
the pay of vaccinators appears as a distinct item of expenditure. These facts 
go to sliow the solicitude of the Darbar even in those early days in an important 
matter affecting public health. In spite of the progre.ss of education and the .spread 
of enlightened ideas, there are even m uv many who look upon vaccination with feelings of 
fear and distru^t. It was therefore a matter of no Miiall ditiiculty in those days to 
persuade the ignorant and superstitious folk to submit themselves to the innocent 
operation. Till lU.ab (1S80-SI). there were ten vaccinators, including the head vacci- 
nator stationed at Ernakulam. In 1U62 (1886-87), their number was raised to l-j. 
In 1069 (1893-94), a Superintendent and a Deputy Iiir^pector of Yaccination 
were appointed, and the department was placed under the control of the Chief 
Medical Officer. I'p to 1074 (! 898-09), calf lymph required for the operations 
was being procured from Madras. In that year, a calf vaccine Depot was 
opened at Trichur. Besides the Superintendent and the Deputy Inspector, the 
statt now consists of 17 vaccinators and a Depot Superintendent. In the course of 
the past decade, as mau\ as d, 73, 382 operations were performed by the staff of the 
department. 

TitaJ Stati><tivs (inJ S'diitatiuit . — In pursuance of a Xotification published 
in the Sirkar Gazette, births and deaths began to be recorded for the first time 
in 1071 M. E. (189d-96). The statistics obtained every year have been regarded 
as imperfect and inaccurate. T'he subject will again come up for consideration 
in the chapter on ‘]\Iovement of the Population’. 

There was hardly aii}- arrangement worth the name for the Sanitation and Con- 
servancy of the crowded centres in the State. Prior to 106)3, the Public lYorks and 
Maramath Departments had a nominal supervision. In 1063 fl887), the merchants 
of Mattancheri appointed a small committee consisting of members chosen from 
amongst themselves, and maintaiued. by means of private subscriptions, a small staff 
of coolies for sweeping tlio roads, cleaning the gutters, lighting the streets, and 
watering the roads of the town during the hot season. In 1065. the Darbar 
encourged their efforts by monthl}- grants. In tlie same year, Committees consisting 
of official and non-official members were appointed by the Government in the town- 
of Ernakulam and Trichur, and grants were allotted for sweeping and 
lighting the streets. In 1071. the old Committees were dispensed with, and 
three fresh Sanitary Hoards consisting of official and non-official members 
witli a regular staff of Inspectors and sweepers were appointed to look after the 
conservancy of the towns of Ernakulam. Mattancheri and Trichur. Such 
Boards were subsequently appointed in all thickly populated stations, chiefly 
the towns of the State. Ten Boards worked during the year 1076. In view ol 
the prevalence of Plague in Bombay. Mysore and some Districts of the Madras 
Presidency, a few Inspection Stations have been maintained in the State to 
examine arrivals from infected parts either by Railway, or by sea at the port 
of Malipuram. Xo miinicipal laws have yet been introduced into the State, but 
a Bill is now before the Darbar. 

Education . — The origin and progress of Education in tlie State, both Yerna- 
cular (Malayalam)and English, will be fully dealt with in chapter Y ‘Education' of 
the Report. 

Militari /. — -III the year of the census, there were 304 (officers and men ) in 
the force of Infantry maintained by the Sirkar, including 22 (2 officers and 20 
men), constituting the Artillery. His Highness the Raja’s Body Guard cou.-^ists 
of a Jemadar, a Havildar, a Xaique and 13 troopers. 
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Hi.s Higliness tlie llaja is entitled to a salute of 17 gmis. 

Drrd.strnm .'^. — This department of administration is eoneerned with the Hindu 
religious institutions under State management. They ecuisistehit'tiy of the various 
temples scattered thmnghout the State, and certain Sdhblu'niindhri ms instituted 
for encouraging Sanskrit education. There are abottf d.lO temples managed by 
the State. His Highness the Raja has practicall}' been the MelJd)ima, or the 
Ecclesiastical Head of all Hindu Religious Institutions in the State. The State 
has come to manage such a large number of these institutions bv their having 
lapsed to the Sirkar on the estinction of the families of Ui-nllers or trustees, or as 
in some cases, by the T^rdllcrs themseh'es having surrendered tlieir rights to the 
State, on account of their admitted inability to satisfactorily manage their trusts. 
The Devaswams or temples under Sirkar management are of two classes, incorporated 
and unincorporated. Incorporated Devaswams are those of which the tiiiances are 
merged in the State revenue and expenditure, while the receipts and disbursements 
of unincorporated Devaswams are kept as distinct funds and separately ac- 
counted for. The most important of these religions institutions is the Vudubu- 
nnathan temple at Trichur in the centre of Kerala, said to have been built 
and consecrated by Parasuraina himself. This temple is called Vrisliadri in 
ancient writings. It was managed by Yoijathiri^Kid till about 1)30 M. E., 

when the last Yogathiripad die<l, and the management was subsequently assumed 
by the Sirkar about dhSTI.E. Among other temples juanaged by the State and noted 
for anti(]uity and sanctity may be mentioned 2 the temple of the 
Perumals, Tira rilva nuda , Idt-hn ijiunn\ Kod/inf/n/ltir. Ycnnnanum, Tripranar. Edg;- 
(jaiielhir and Cltutfnii/l'dru. (If private temples noted for their sanctity and wealth 
are those of Trijmnifdra. I'radjam, Irinjdldhu'ld and Tirumnla Devasmahi ftlie 
Konkani temple) at (kichin. 

iMost of these temples possess extensive landed properties, in Cochin as well as in 
Travancore and British Malabar, and in this respect, they are in the position of 
denmis or landlords. The lands are held on various tenures by tenants, who 
having had to pay only a very small proportion of the produce in the shape of rent, 
or Michacaram, have long enjoyed their holdings under very indulgent and 
favourable conditions. The chief sources of income to the temples are (i) Pdttnm 
(rent), or bSUcliavaram (the amount due after deducting the interest on Kaiiam or 
advance) <ju lands belonging to the Devaswams, (ii) renewal fees on Kanum deecR 
and fiii) offerings and gifts. The rent due from tenants outside Cochin is 
generally collected in kind, while that due from tenants in Cochin is now received 
in cash along with the State Land Revenue. The rent on the lauds belonging to 
unincorporated temples is generally collected in kind, whether they are within or 
outside the State. The income of the incorporated temples amounted in 107(5 
to Rs. 92,44.-). 

The chief items of expemlituro in connection with the temples arc (i) the established 
ordinary charges on account of S icrifdiiams, (ii) salary of the establishments, (hi) assess- 
ment on Devaswam jenm lands outside the State. (iv) Law charges, (v)extraordinarv 
charges on account of Kdlnsam (roconsecration) and other ceremonies, and (vi) inis- 
celhiueous contingent charges. The daily ceremonies performed in temples consi.st 
of Pdjd and Yired/idm (offerings of boiled rice, fruits Kc.,) to the Deities to whom 
they are dedicated. In all the important temples, there are annual ceremonies, such 
ns rtsavam, Pcorma, Ac., which attract large crowds from all parts of Malabar. 
The total expenditure incurred by the Darbar in 1070 on account of temples 
was Rs. 1,20.084 or nearly 34,000 more than the receipts. 

The temples were formerly managed by low paid officials, who were not very 
prompt in the discharge of their duties connected chiefly wuth the collection of 
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rents and the renewal of leases. For want of any efficient supervision of their woi'k, 
the rents had fallen into arrears and renewals had l)een neglected. In view to 
improving the unsatisfactory state of things, a Superintendent was appointial 
about the close of 1072 Af. E., to supervise the management of all Ihdigious and 
Charitable Institutions, and it may be noted that he has during the past five years 
effected reforms in various directions. 

CJnt ritii/ilr — The Charitable Institutions consist of (Jatf n n" i',/ ^ (,r 

choultries, and waterpandals. Though we cannot at present determine when 

tliev first came into existence, there is little room to doubt that, like the temples 
themselves, most of them are the outcome of endowments made in early times 
by the reigning Itajas or other members of the royal family, while a few founded 
by private individuals might have lapsed to the Sirkar and thus c(^me under its 
management. Some choultries are attached to temples, and in all pnfijability, they 
have come into existence along with the temples themselves. In b'JO M. E.. 
there were only five choultries. By 1072 , their number had risen to 17 ; 
a few have since been abolished leaving 15 of them at the end of 1070. In 
choultries, meals were given gratis to Brahmans, whether they were permanent 
residents or travellers, two meals in those situated in important centres and one 
meal in others. In a few of them, again. Brahmans are fed with rice or gruel 
during the hot months of the year. Some important reforms by way of retrench- 
ment have been effected of late by restricting the charity in most of them to tra- 
vellers. In these institutions, rice i.s distributed also t(^ pilgrims from other parts (.)f 
India, chiefly Gosayis. The Darbar mairdains Satrams, one at Benares and 
another at Eanieswaram. where Brahman pilgrims are fed and lodged during 
their sojourn. The Sirkar maintains al)Out 10 () water pandals. In these, 
buttermilk diluted with water is distributed to wayfarers during 41 months of the 
hot season. The Charitable Institutions cost to the State on an average Es. 65,000 
per year. 

On the whole, the State incurs an annual net expenditure of nearly a 
lakh of rupees on account of Eeligious and Charitable Institutions. 

There has not been up to this any law in the State for the administration of 
religious and charitable endowments. The Darbar has at present under its consi- 
deration a Di'aft Eeligious and Charitable Endowments Bill. 

Crauf/antir. — Cranganur is a .small tract of land lying between the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the backwaters on the east. To the north of it is the Ponnani 
Taluk of British IMalabar, and to the simth the Cochin Taluk of the State. It 
covers an area of 18f square miles with a ]>opu]ation, according to the prc'cnt 
census, of 29,140 >ouls. It is constituted into one of the administrative Taluks of 
the State.' The town of Cranganur. if we may so call it. i.s about 2 or 3 square miles 
ill area, and is the seat of the Cranganur Chief and hi^ family. It is noted for the 
temple of Sreelairumha Bliaga rafi. At the annual celebration of tl.e lllniraiii festi- 
val in the month of Meenaiit lAIarch-April;, enormous crowds of devotees from all 
parts of Alalabar gather there to worship the Goddess, and to make their otferings 
of pepper, turmeric, fowls and small coins. 

The early history of Cranganur is shrouded in obscurity. The Cranganur 
Chief is a Malayali Kshatriya, and it is probable that Ids family is associated with 
that of some one of the early Perumals of Kerala. There is a tradition, which may 
be taken for what it is worth, that Pati'jijarrdntJi Bliaftntiri married a sister of one 
of the Perumals, and that on the extinction of the Bhattatiri's family, his issue 
succeeded to his estates and gave rise to the family. M'hatever the fact mav be, 
the Eajas of Cochin have all along used the conventional address of Patinjattedaniy 
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whenever they write to the Cnuiganur Chief. It probably existed as a separate 
State from very early times, although there is no reliable information of its 
having existed as an inelependent Principality. At the earliest period of 
whicli we have any ‘lehnite information, it was under the protection of the 
Ihija of Cochin. The earliest record available is an agreement entered into by 
the Kaja of Cranganur with the Raja of Cochin in August 1791. from which 
the following information can be gathered. In 1770, Sirdar Khan, the General 
of Haidar Ali, had over-run the Zaniorin's territories, and crossed the Chetwaye 
river with a view to invading Cochin. The Raja of Cochin then agreed to 
accept the suzerainty of Haidar and undertook to pay an annual subsidy. At 
that time. Cranganur appears to have been under the protectiem of Cochin but 
not paving anv tribute to Cochin. When, however. Cochin had to pay 
tribute to Haidar, it was decided with the consent of the Chief of Cranganur 
to lew from his State a proportionate contribution amounting to 5,000 pagodas. 
This contribution is the origin of the Cranganur tribute, which began to 
he levied ill 1777. The amount was afterwards considered to be excessive for 
the resources of tlie small Principality, and when Cochin .sought the alliance’ of the 
English East India Company against Tippu Sultan, and entereil into the first of her 
treaties with the Company in 1791. the tribute from Cranganur was reduced to 
dl.Onet fanams, or Rs. 0,857 — 2—5, which has ever since remained unaltered. 

fn 1792, the Government of Bombay appointed a Commission to regulate 
according to justice all the affairs of the countries on the Thilabar coast ceded to 
the English La>t India Company by Tippu Sultan, On behalf of the Company, this 
ComniEsion <et up a claim to Cranganur on the ground that it formed 
part of the Island of Chetwaye under the direct administration of the Company ; 
they even took active steps tor the incorporation of Cranganur with the 
Chetwaye Administration. The Cranganur Chief complained against this measure on 
the ground that his family had been under the protection of the Cochin Raja 
from time immemorial, and that it was painful to him to have his allegiance 
transferred ti:) any other authoi'ity. The Raja of Cochin, also, both by letters and repre- 
sentatiou< tlirough his agents, protested against the attempt, whereupon General 
Duncan, a member (,'f the Commission, investigated the matter «m the spot during his 
Cochin tour. After examining various evidences, among others, the testimony 
of the Dutch Governor at Cochin in support of the claim of the Cochin Raja, 
he became convinced of its validity, and forthwith ordered the restoration of the 
country to the Cochin Government. The internal administration continued to be 
conducted (mure or less independently^ hy the Cranganur Chief until the time of 
the Hritish Resident Colonel Munro, (1810 — 1819). when it was taken from 
him inconsequence of the tribute having fallen into arrears ; and though it appears 
to have been restored to the Raja afterwards on his tender of sureties for its future 
regular jjaymeiit, it remained in his hands only for a short period, for as the 
result of further correspondence that followed between the Resident and 
tlie Raja of Cochin, and after a full discussion of the arguments both for and 
against independent local administration, it was finally settled that Cranganur 
should thenceforward be placed under the direct administration of the Cochin Darhar. 

Although outwardly the fiction is kept up that the Chief is a feudatory in 
political alliance with His Highness the Raja of Cochin, he is now practicallv 
in the position of a Pensioned Chief. The Chief and the grown-up members 
of his family are each given a fixed monthly allowance, and the administration 
of the little Principality vests entirely in the hamis of the Diwan of Cochin. 
The revenues of Cranganur are treated as a separate fund, and are not meroed 
iu those of Cochin. Its income and expenditure were not accounted for eitlua- 
in the Annual Reports published on the Administration of Cochin, or separatelv, 
for the information of the British Government until so recently as the \ear 
1075 !M. E. (1899-1900). The chief administrative oflBcer of Cranganur is the 
Tahsildar, who is also a Second Class Magistrate. He is appointed by the Government 
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of His Highness the Raja of Cochin. The Peishkar and District Magistrate of the 
Sonthern Division ishisdepartinental head in revenueandcriininal matters, andin like 
manner, the local officers of the other departments such as Salt, Police, Education, 
Devaswam, Anchal, Ac,, are under the orders of the corresponding heads of depart, 
ments in Cochin. The departments of Civil Justice and Registration are not re- 
presented in Cranganur, and its inhabitants conduct their civil litigation and 
get their documents registered in the nearest Courts and the Registry Office 
respectively, established in Cochin territory. In all matters of expenditure exceeding 
Rs. 100, the Diwaii of Cochin obtains the sanction of the Chief, as also in exception- 
ally important matters, all of tvhich have to be also referred to His Highness the 
Raja of Cochin for orders. 

The chief sources of income are : — (1) Land Revenue, being the assessment on 
Pandarcifala and private jenm lands in Cranganur, and the rent on jenm lands out- 
side Cranganur, chiefly in British Malabar, (2) Salt Revenue, being the excise 
value of the necessary quantity of salt supplied by Cochin to Cranganur at cost 
price, (3) Abkari, and (4) Devaswam, or receipts on account of the SrPurumba 
BluKjavafi temple. The more important items of expenditure are (1) Allowances to 
the Chief and his family, (2) Tribute to Cochin, (3) Cost of the local administrative 
establishments, (4) Religion and Charities, and (5) Public Works. 

Financially, the Principality is in a prosperous condition. From the annual 
Report on the Administration of Cochin for 1070, it appears that at the end of that 
year, Cranganur had an income in round numbers of Es. 83,700, and an expendi- 
ture of Es. 02,500 under Service Heads. The closing balance of the year, together 
with the investment of the annual amounts of surplus, has furnished to its credit a 
sum of neary lakhs of rupees, 

Curreiu y . — It has been said on the authority of their historians that, when the 
Portuguese first arrived on this coast, none of the coast Rajas had the power of coining 
money except the Zamorin. But Vincenzo Maria, who visited the coast in 1657, has 
observed that the privilege of coining was at that time confined to the four States 
of Cannanore, Calicut, Cochin and Travancore. This statement is in conformity with 
our knowledge of the right exercised by them, when these States were independent, as 
is also corroborated by the coins issued from their mints and current throughout 
the coast at different times. Travancore and Cochin have enjoyed in times past, 
and continue to enjoy even at present, the privilege of minting their own coins wdien- 
ever there is scarcity of small coins, of course with the sanction of the Suzerain Power 
since they came under British supremacy. Confining our remarks to Cochin, it may be 
stated that in the earliest days the gold coins of Rasi-fanaina (so called from the 12 
dots on them supposed to stand for the 12 signs of the Zodiac and said to have been 
coined by Parasurama and later on Vccraraifaji fanams on almost the same model 
(supposed by some as having been so named after one of the rulers of Vijayanagar 
and by others as being called after one of the Zamorins of Calicut), the Dutch 
copper coins, several species of Varuhan^, the elephant cash, sultan cash, &c., the 
English Surat rupee, the Company rupee and all small silver and copper coins 
belonging to them, were at one time or another in circulation in the State. In the 
accounts of the State, all calculations continued to be made in fanams till very 
recently. A rupee is equivalent to 3^ fanams and a fanam is equal to bb pies. 
A few denominations of Court Fee labels are still denoted in fanams. These will 
disappear with the passing of the new Court Fees Bill. So far as is known, 
the first coin issued Iiy the State W'as the KaUinun< ni puthan without ihe SanJch or 
Conch mark, which ceased to be current at least a hundred years ago. Owing to 
the scarcity of coins, it was decided to mint a ^upply of single puthans in 958 (1783). 
T’o prevent all fraud, the puthans were coined by a master of the mint appointed by 
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tlie State, the work heiiio' dune under tlie "npervision of tlie Dutch Coiiiniandant at 
Cochin. Aliout 4G lakh‘s uf .single puthan" were coined bthwecii 17S3 and 179*k Puthan 
literally means somethin^^ new, and this fact hears testimony to its later origin. It is 
a small silver coin valued at 10 pies, and is supposed to be made of an alloy of five 
metals-gold, silver, copper, lead and iron--tbnngh according to a Dutch authority the 
coin was made of gold, silver aiid cupj)er. The single puthan weighs from 5 to 8 
grains, and a rupee was equivalent to lO]- puthaus. Some .sanctity is attached to this 
coin, and it was invariably used for 7k//n,'nns- or presents in connection with religious 
ceremonies. The puthans have Smil'Ii or Conch, and four dots representing a discus 
with fe-toons and the OcrdJi/riipnn/Jrnm (the ^’aishnava mark) on the obver.se, 
and a tieure somewhat like a horizontal .1 with three rows of four dots in each 
row on the re’.erse, in almost exact imitation of the early gold Rasi fanams. The 
Conch is the most important of the heraldic emblems of the Raja’s ‘Coat of Arias', 
so much .so that it is used as the Raja’s • Sign Manual'. The figure that has 
been likened to the letter .1 turned upside down is a .sword, which is either an 
emblem of royaltv or a symbol representing a Family Deity, a scytlie-shaped 
sword being pre-eminently the symbol of Bliagavati or Goddess. Though the 
whole device on the rever.se is an exact imitation of the earlier f.inanis. it is 
nut at all imprubal.ile that the sword on the puthan is symbolic of Pazhaj/anur 
J-Vn'tgacati , the Family Deity of the Ruling Family. The dots seem to 
rcpreseiit the 12 signs of the Zodiac, and the circle and the semi-circle within 
the loop of tlie sword and by the side of its handle seem to stand for sun 
and mu > 11 . In 90d-7 (1820-1;, b,u2, 07:! duubie puthans bearing the same device 
a.s the single ]uithan> were cuined under the supervision of State officials. In 1032 
(1 S-jG- 7;, 2,05,313 double puthan.s an .1 2,05,532 single puthans were minted. These 
puthams have on the obverse a distinct image which has been variously intorproted 
t(» stand for the im.agc of tlie God N'ishnuor Siva, the device on the reverse being 
e-xactly the same as on the old puthans. It is however interesting to note here 
that, in popular language, these coins are e.illed Lc'cshmi roopa.m puthans, as the 
original idea was to make tlie new coins on the model oi Leh^hm i V((r((h(ni<. There 
i- however no (Ir)uht that the image is distinctly that of Vishnu (in all likelihood, 
of the Tripu'uitura tem|)le. hell in great veneration by the 
nienihcr.^ of the lluling Family) wielding in his four bauds, the conch, the discus, 
the club and the lotus, though Dr. D.iv mistaking the two arms issuing from the 
elbow of the image considers them tis repre.senting two serpents, a symbol pertain- 
ing to 8iv;i. By the end of 1395, the singlejuithans coined between 1783 and 1790 
htid alnio-t entirely disappeared in consetpience of the discovery of ti small admix- 
ture of imre gold in their coinpo.sition, ii> these were very larg.dy melted by .specu- 
latof'^ for th(‘ stiiall quantity of gold the;.' conttuned, which owing to the deprecia- 
tion of silver at the time gav(> them a profit. As the stijq)!;- of puthans had thus 
considerably falleti short of the demand and affected the rate of e.xchange of 19;| 
puthans jicr rupee, the people at large were put to great incouvenieuce and loss. 
To nwet the growing dcinand, another attempt at coinage in the State was made in 
189G-7, when under th.e supcrvisioTi of the llu/.ur Tren.surer, 4,84.130 single puthans 
and 99,852 double puthans were coined in the State ou tli!* model of the first set of 
.single and ilouhle puthans. O'.vii'g to the large numh.er of false coins that had found 


their w;iv in.t' .rl'.ccurrem-vof the State, wliik' 


this.-oiniug v.-;;s going on, aiid the diffi- 


culty of hamilir.g them in Trt-c.sury transacd! 


C..S, all put lams were by a Pnxdn.mation 


withdr.iwn a; : ir. ul .tion t'ovard' the end. . 
for arid the fakw coins vo re mt, or < ther'.vis'> 
and d'.iuhle, ccaseil to ho current in the State 


4 10/O. 'I’he genuine coins were paid 
de.stroycd. ciid puthans, both single 
from the Ist day of 1075. 


But the several denominations of stamp duty denoted in puthans in pursuance of 
the provisions of the Stamp Regulation were c-xempted from the operation of the 
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Proclamation. Section 19 of the Re.ixnlation, which lia l fixed the value of British 
rupee at 19^ puthans or 192J pies, ha l already been amended in view to fi.xing it 
at 192 pies. From 1st MiiJnirjam 1075, fl-lth June 1900), the British Indian coins 
hecunie the sole currency of the State. 

Finance . — The receipts and disburseinants of the State for certain years that 
are of some importance in the histoiy of the State are p-ivcri in Appendix 11. The 
figures serve to show the gradual development of the re.sources cf ttie State and the 
revenue and expenditure for the year' selected. Ap{;eudIxII[ has been inserted to 
show the details of receipts and disbursements under group.s of major heads in the 
year of the census. It will be seen from the statement that, of the total revenue 
of the State, the higliest percentage .^20) is derived from Laud,* that Salt and Forest 
forming the next most important items contribute a little over IS per cent, each, 
that Judicial Receipts, Excise and Temples together contribute about 25 per 
cent., and that all the remaining item.s make up the balance of 13 per cent 
With the completion of the forthcoming Settlement and the construction of the 
Tramway and the Timber Slides, the revenue under Land and Forest arc capable 
of considerable development. 


Looking at the figures under disbursements, we see that Public Works, Forest, 
Palace, Subsidy, Temples and Oottujvjrcs form in order the most imoortant 
items of expenditure, being 61 per cent, of the total charges. Of the remaining, 
the more noteworthy figures are seen unler Law and Justice, Registration, 
drc., Land, Salt, Education, Jails. Police, &c., and Medical Relief, Vaccina- 
tion, A’c., covering ns they do 2S per cent, of the expenditure, the balance being 
taken up by several minor items. Orouninu- tlie itiau' of exnonditnro under 

three important heads, we see tlmt (i) Protection (Subsidy, Palace, Registration, 
Law and Justice, Jail, Police, hlilitary and Oeneral Administratioid, ('1) Production 
and Di^trihut^on (Forest, Public Works an<l Amehal). and (3; Mi'Cellanoons (which 
compri'^e the reiniuniiig lieads), c-ime in order with a percentage of 33'9, 33‘5 
and 32'G respectively. The Survey operations now in pujgress and the Tramway 
works havo increased tlv^ expenditure under Land and Forest. By the end 
of 107G, the State h;;d invested Rs. 47,43,118 in Railway, and Rs. 22,807 in 
Tramway, two reproductive works of great importance i)i developing the 
resources of the State. The subjoined stutvinent shows the result at tlie end 
of 1076 of the financial policy adopted by the State in atilixiiig its reserve 
funds. 


Capital invo^tod in Gov-rrm-^ct 
C-ipi!,hl invo<:od in tlu ILuPvav 
D epOoifb in the Bank 

Caih in Sirkar TroaRinOJ 

La^! dn’; of 1071. 
of In i., 1 , Pro-Note, .. R.?, o2,Gi,ljJ 

Last 

Rg. 

day of 107 tj, 

S.7.J.80J 


s.si.eoo 


.. 

y.ir.roi 




Total . . Rs. 

I'oduet Loan .. ,. 

41,30,361 

R=. 

63,27,734 

10,00,00.) 


anpc Total , . R-; 

41.30.3 ;.l 

Rs, 

40. -27, 734 

Thus, at tl'.e erul ot 

KGG (H-OO-Oi), the L 

tvrluir was 


ofr t ) tbe extent 


of nearly 8 lakhs of rnpeos than ii was at the end of lU71 (;895-'.)6). 


Miscellaneous. — I’he Cochin Gov('rnment Gazette, published under the authority 

esued ou the 1st Gh'ngu':^. 1042 (15th August, 


was 


fii,^ 


St 1: 


of His Highness the Raja. 

1SG6) as a hi-mnntb.'y. From the 5th 1074 (Cbth August. 1S98), it was 

made a weekly publication. It is printed at the Sirkar Pre.ss, which was cstaohshed 
in the year UtlS (186;] ,. The Government puhlisb.es ar.nually aMabivaiam Calendar 
preyvired by astD'logers appointed, f -r the purp':'?e. Tlie first Calendar was issued 
in I03S. 


:!i «it tlic !j. I r,*i iz tli. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Report on the Administration of the State was first printed as an octavo 
size pamphlet in 1039. It was issued in the Blue Book form in lUtiO. The 
budget estimates began to be inserted from 1070 (1894-95/ 

The Port Officer of British Cochin does the duties of Master Attendant at 
Narakal. During the monsoon months, a Light is maintained at the Port, which 
affords safe anchorage during the period for steamers, sailing ships and small crafts. 

In the year of the census, there were two Magazines and one Newspaper, all 
in Malajalam, printed and published in the State. Of the two Magazines, both of 
which are monthly publications, one was owned and conducted by the Verapoly 
Roman Catholic Mission, and was almost a purely religious organ, as it still is; and 
the other was edited by a Nayar graduate AAkeel of the Chief Court. The pages 
of the latter were devoted to topics, literary, social and scientific. This has 
since ceased to appear. The Newspaper is a tri-monthly conducted by the 
Verapoly Mission, and deals with subjects, literary, religious or social. Besides 
the above, there are at present two Malayalam Magazines; one of them is a monthly 
conducted by a Prince of the Ruling Family, and the other is a bi-monthly owned 
and edited by a Brahman. Both of them deal with historical, scientific or literary 
subjects. There is also an English quarterly Magazine edited by a Brahman 
graduate teacher of the Emakulam College. The pages of the quarterly Magazine 
are open for the publication of articles on topics relating chiefly to Malabar — its 
ancient history, religion, manners, customs, literature, &c. 

Conclusion. — We have now completed a rapid survey of the State for the 
past one century, since it came under British supremacy, with special reference to 
the formation and development of the administrative departments in the course 
of the last 80 years, and seen how, under the anxious solicitude and watch- 
ful care of successive Eulers, assisted by the Diwans, and guided by the wise 
counsels of the Representatives* of the Paramount Power, the State has from 
small beginnings reached its present prosperous condition. On the ruins left by 
Haidar and his son Tippu, Colonel Munro, one of the most far-sighted and 
energetic administrators of the time, had laid the broad foundations of the fabric of 
administration. The work of construction begun by the first Diwan Nanjappiah, 
who is now remembered chiefly in connection with the Survey and Settlement of wet 
lands in 996, was continued on the same lines with more or less success by his suc- 
cessors Seshagiri Rao and Sankara Menon. Yenkitasubba Aiyar furnished it for the 
first time with some of the essential adjuncts of good government by the Regulations 
passed in his time for the guidance of Civil and Criminal Courts, and added to its income 
by introducing certain fiscal laws and by a revision of the Settlement of Parambas. 
Sankara Variyar was fully occupied with making it stable and strong in its several 
parts, -while Yenkita Rao, -who succeeded him for a short time, started a further revi- 
sion of the Settlement of Parambas, which forms the basis of the present revenue assess- 
ment in regard to them. To his worthy successor Sankunni Menon, in whom were 
combined the advantages of a sound English education, British experience and 
statesinan-like qualities, and who enjoyed the unbounded confidence and received 
the uniform support of his master and the British Residents, belongs the credit 
of having embellished it in such a way as to give it a thoroughly modern appearance, 
for he it was who greatly developed the resources of the State — agricultural, industrial 
and commercial — and placed its revenue and finances on a sound and satisfactory 
footing. He introduced during his long tenure of office several useful and well 
considered reforms by passing various acts of legislation — ^judicial, fiscal and ad- 
ministrative — by establishing Mun^iffs’ Courts, by opening Hospitals and English 
Schools, organizing a Public \Yorks Department under European supervision, 

» Vide Appendii IV. 
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and by peiializini; slavDfV, by tlie ot --d'.I uiid b\ tli^ aitolitinu of 

Oiiliinii'* st*r\'ic['. Up inainrtiiiital tin- nio.-'t cnrdia! and hapDy rr]a[inii>> between 
tlic Rfitisli G( iveriUiieDt am!, the ibihiiy Il'i-!t''e, and hm valiiable -MTviee- oe behalf of 
tlio State \\ ere I’t'c.'oyiii.'a'd Iw the ParaiDDiint I’ewer. '.v'lich by iiialcDief liMii a ('oin- 
patiioii of [lie Sta:‘ of ..udia ennferi'ed uponhrni 'a -'',i;>'rai,tial rekeii nt it-, faveiir and 
ap'preeiatidii’, H'.s in i n lediate anein'ssi >)•-- (■•■ mtentia! t In-in^t !\ ee fur r!;e indst i );.]•[ w ith 
the ])ro]ier liiaintenanee and lyi-lieep nf tin ed'tii e (•■ aai'/letr-d l)y him. ft is but due 
to his breth or and aueeessor ( hwinda Mi nm' f" .-a_\ thai . b\ h!- tae! and -a eacit v, the 
h iny-.-'ta I'diiiy boniidaiw ( li^pntes h(*t w een the t'ta te and ! r.i \'a lu-! ,[•(' wa-i'e 'at i 'liieti aal v 
'ottled bv an arhitialtJi .ipta.iidtal Im the aladr.m ( lo\'erniiit'nt, i\ri'. d. 

Haniivnytoii. wlm witli hi'^ Itind and wdoiabh- ad\i'a- yui(h‘d tine e mrse of tlii.s 
State for a lonyei- ])erin(l than any othci' Inat!'!. rJep!V'entati\ e excejit Lieut. 
General CuHen. In his time too. the Innerioii^ of tile P.iliee were .'eparated from 
those of the .Mayistraev. ,tnd the adniini'tration of rrimma! .fn.'tiee wa' placed on a 
sounder basis by the introduction of the IViad Loileaiid tlie ( 'riiniiial Procedure 
Code. Tinivenkita Chariar's name is a''Ociated chieHy wirh tlna spread of eleinent- 
arv edncatioii started under tlie aii'jiice' of the e\-]ierienced ealncationi't Resident 
!\[r. tirio-n:. a^ also with the reform of the Amdial Deitartmcnt. Subramania Pillai, 
whose name is more eiosely connected witli the judicial dejiartnient. over wdiieli 
he presided for alioiit a ipiarttw of a century, iiiti-oduced the new Staiiiri Law, im- 
proved the adniini'tration of tliedail and Salt Departments and revised the Leave 
and Pension Rule.-^. On the i’d,rd (dctuber. L'^‘d'>. Hi' Hiyhnes' the pres<uit Raja was 
installotl on the Masnad. In liis speeeli on that an>picions occasion, the Hriti'h 
Resident. .\lr. (now the Hon'hle Mr.; d. I'hoiii'on furnished fli' Hiyiines' witli a 
.'ketch of the main improvements that shoiiM eiio-auc Hi' Hi.uhirm'' ininiediate and 
careful attention. In ready re'ponse to the advi-.-e tlieu y'iveii. His ffiehness set to 
work, and before lony secured the services of an eiiciu'etie Priti.'li ( (ffteer in the 
jierson of .M r. Ik Kaia,i.;'ol'-''-hi Chari ot the .Madras Statutory Civil Seiwice. W'itli 
the iiniforni snpiiort and hearty coopi'ratioii of His Hiylioess and of the 
Hritmh lu'sident'. .Messi'. d. I). Lee'. .L. .' .Nicholson and C. T. Mackenzie, 
.Mr. Haiayopiila Chari with his ISrifi'li exoerii ins' etfected se\era! ont-riyht repair.' 
and ya\e it an altoyi'ther new >liape. Diiriii.e the tixeyear' that he filed tlie othee of 
I )iw'.n, tlie old account' of the State were mostly audited, '-everal iteni' '>f ad\aiices 
wore ad justed, and a ( 'ode ti > reynlate i he workiny isf all depart ini'ut' wa' fr. lined and 
introduced with the help of the Spt'cial .\eeoiiiil f )llicer, Mr. S. Swanii'iatha .\ivar 
of the Ih'iti.'h Service. 'The ini]torrant a'lniini'! r.iti ve departments were tlmri aiyhly 
reforined and reory niized. IL' initiated ’a spirit,' 1 Hnaneia.l p.)Iie\'l)v iitiliziim the 
resef'c funds of several yt'ars for tin' introdiictioii into tlie .''fate of the !ony looke l-for 
Pailwav, a.iid directed a yeneral scit'ntific Snrve\ and >ertlenn'nt. the iiecessitv of 
which has hceii felt for year.'. ISy the \arions iia'a'iiiV' ot reform efft'eted bt' him, 
he Ini', in fict. yiven to the State t'di'ice a frt"!i 'tart on new line.' of di'Velopir.onr 
on which at prc'Ciit it is steadily adv.-inciny in it' career of proyress and pro'peritv 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Ixi 


A note OH the Aand Iteeenue system in the Cochin State. 

General remar fee. — The of land ti-mire in Cochin, as in other parts i )f Malaijar, seeius 

to be fonnilcd on a ftsalal which for Iona ;.;oVfriie(l tiic socio-poiiticai ora-ou/ai.on of 

the country. The Xadiivali Chief>, the Xamhudri IJrahmans, and later oju, the llaj.is — 
all became the proprietor-, of tlie o,,i], \\hile all other.s held lands under them on varirais 
terms according to the nature of the -^erviv-e, military or personal, rendered by t^'eni to 
their liege, or to the commuiiit}'. Aeain. the temples built by the Brahmans. Cliu t-. .. r 1’. : - 
were most of them richly eiidi'wed by the proprietors themselves, or thos * interiest -'I in 
them, and to tliese thei'efc're have be!onge,| from very early time- e\tens,ve l.iniBd e-iate', 
which also -.tand distributed on the sajiie principle. Thus, the AmbalaVc'S’ t (gMrLiml malrers, 
drummers Ac.) and the artisan classe.s (the carpenters, smiths, brazters. Ac. j. and those engaged 
in other services (washerinmi. barbers, weaver^, potters. Ac.), all obtained grants of land from 
the Xambudri, the Xaduvah. the Baja, or the chief temple of the Aad 

Oriijin Ilf file hai'l tax . — Xo land tax appears to have been levied during the time 
of the Brahman rule, i.ir in tlie p.riod, of the Perumr.ls. or , wn for many centuries 
after the dismemberment of Kerala into -everal States. Like otla-,- Ibij.is of rh..- Co-ast 
States, the Cochin Eaja made up his Civil List by mean.-^ of income derived from what 
is known a.i Kanditkrishi (Crown Lands), monopolies, customs, escheats, protection fees col- 
lected from rich proprietors, or temples, succession tax andvariou- minor items. From s..une- 
old papers, it is seen that a land tax was first levii'd in 9d7 INI. Tl. (17t'r2 a chietly to meet the 
increasing expenditure conseouent on the wars with the Zaiuorin and Travancore. This 
corroborated by the treaty with the Dutch in 17od. in which the Christian s tbiects. wlr.i at 
first refused to pay the taxes agreed t^ abide by tlierule. which applied, t' ' ether cla'se-i.d the 
population, and the Raja on his part c- mseiited to ivmit all arrears due fiMiu them up to 17's4. 
According to another version, it was during the occupation of the country by Haidar and 
his men ('about O-VO M. E.) that a tax was tirst levied on land. A th.irdt suggL'ti' n is tiiat 
taxes were first imposed l.iy th.e Ihija liiniself to pay up the subsidy deman Is .iftli, hlvs, ,re 
suzerains. "Whatever might l>e the exact period from wliich a laud tax began to lie levied 
and collected, it does not seem to have existed prior to 1700. 

Lanch hoir dicided . — All lamD in the State may he broadly divided into fl i Pum/u?v/- 
vaka lands and {•!) Puruvaka lands, Pandaravaka lands are ihose over which the 
State has the Jenm right or ownership, while .Puravaka lands are these of wliicli the 
fTenm right is vested in private individuals, and in r-eligii.us or otlmr iustituti uis. Tlie 
assessment levied on Pandaravaka eir Government lands d necessuily gn att-r t^iantl'at op 
Puravaka lands, for the tenants orhiddors of the former liavr to pay ii'.'t only th.e t.ixpayabk 
by the subject to the sovereign, luit also tlie rent payable liy the tenant to rbe Icn.llord All 
lands, whether Pandaravaka or Puravaka. m.ty he classed a' X/h(ir<{wra lands) and Puraiiila^ 
(dry lands and gardens). 

Survey and Settlement. — There has not been a complete general Survey of the State 
on any systematic and scientific lines The P'orests of th.e State have nev. r been surveyed 
except small patches on their outskirts registered and cleared for paddy cultivation. Tliere 
have been piecemeal attempts confined sometimes tii particular tracts or to particular kinds 
of agricultural lands. The earliest of tlu'se altempt.s is said to h.ive takiui plaee at some 
period lietween l)--)0 and 91)0. that is. after the iM\ so)-ean coiiiiuest. The wet land- appear 
to have Ijecn surveyed in O-lti, 9 n 2. ‘Jsf and 99(1. The Survey of 9o I. or as ua. would h.ave it, 
of hub, is known as 'Kcttcvhutlnd (a record of what was heard, or mon.' probably what was 
recorded liy enquiry and ijuestioiung). as the information contained in tlie legist, rs was 
gathered by a personal conference with the -lenmis and tenants T'he geia r d Sm vt v of wet 
lands took place in 99b. The dry lands were similarly surveyed and settb d in 990, liil J. 
lOdd. The operations as regards thewet lands in 99b, and tiu' dry lands hi lo.'tg form tl •, 
basis of the pri'sent revenue administration. Being liased upon unseieuiitl,.- nietli'sF and 
rough calculations, these records liave all along produced no sm.ill inuouvenieiice and 
difficulties both in revenue and judicial administration. Having felt the necessitv of taking 
lip the rpiestion put off vear after year for some reason or otlier. the I'a.iba.r took uii th,- 
matter iii 1079. The services of an experienced British Ofiicea \v,i, borr.-wi i .Mi. 
V. K. Eaman kfenon was appointed ^n.-eial Eeveniio Gtheer ; auo die ' km n re.s v,a.ie 
arranged towairds the end of that } ear. In 1074, the Survey Ib-aui.' ' i. ,i i w as pa-,-.ed aial the 
work was started at once It is rapidly progressing at present. 
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The unit cj Vi.railun . — The t.ix mi or \\ et hiiuls ia calculated i>n the extent of 

the land w illi due reyiird te th'c prudiuetis e capacity of the hm!,and mi I’aranTous ^'^e ^\r\ lands 
by the niiiuljer and predtice of curtain cLiebcs of fruit-lieariiio trees in them, wliieli have 
been aelcided feir laxaiien. On I’aiaudais w illiout trees, it is calculated merely on their 
exteiir. For piu'poses of as-c'-smeiit, the unit of taxation for wet land is a square 
measurement of land called a }u:ra!t'. Taralt is also a measure of capacity. .'V parah of 
land is the area v.'Iucti will receive a parali of seed (in sowing). This calcidaticm does not 
of course hold g 'od always, ilie s(_>wing capacity varying witli the nature ol the soil, 
of the Seed and even with the luetliuils of cultivation, llich h.ii.l , rop.iire hut a duiii scat- 
tering of seed. S^me specie" of padd\ pl.nits again ilirow mit many i iffshoots and therefore 
require more roora than others that generally ha.ve only tour shoots, so th.n o, 4 nr 5 
edangalis of paddy are often found to be s.ufticient to sow one parah of land. 

Tenures ani rates of asscssjnrnt . — Paiidaravaka lands are Iield hy tenants mostly on 
what is called the Venonjuitttnn tenure or simple lease, i’ersoiis who hold lands .m this 
tenure are as a matter of right entitled only to the value of improvements, and though the 
Government has the right of evictiug the tenants on payment of the same, that right is 
never exercised. This tenure is not regarded as a precarious or uncertain one, for, so 
long as they regularly pay the dues, the tenants are allowed to enjoy their holdings 
without any interference or molestation. Yeruiupattam lands have thus a real market- 
able value, and are bought and sold just like private Jenm lands. Leaving out of consi- 
deration minor variations, the assessment on Yerumpattam wet lands may be taid to 
consist of Pottavu Xilarari and PattafaTlicha in the Cochin and Kanayanur Taluks, 
and Pattani, NPuti. Puh.nn and Patiaita:hcha in all the other Taluks except Chittur, where 
only I’attam and I’alam are levied on such lands. Government Pattam is fixed generally at 
half the Jenmi Pattam, wliich again is usually half the Karipattam, or the rent which a 
tenant-at-will would pay for any laud to a private Jenmi, due alkwance being made for 
labour and capital with a small margin of profit. The rate vanes from one-fourth to six parahs 
of paddy per parah of land; Milavari, which is reckoned in cash instead of in kind, miiounts 
to 2' putlian or 7i pies, m- wry rarely, 14 puthans. or 1-5 pics per parah. Pattakazheha, which 
IS of die nature of a Niizeur to the Jenmi, varies from 1 to Fs puthans, the amount being 
fixed more or Icss with reference to the extent of land. Palam (probably a corruption of 
Fhulain — fruit or produce) varies from 1 to 7J eJtoigu/Zs'l' of paddy per parah of laud : the 
more general rates, however, arc three mid five edangalis, and when it is 8 edangalis, it is techni- 
cally called hsLi'i'iparali per parali); Yikuti is reckoned at varioU" rates according to the quali- 
ty of the soil from onc-hitirih tt) one parah of paddy per parah of land. On l^nravaka wet lands, 
the items uf asses^nieiu are Mupparah and Xilavari in tlie Soutliern Taluks, and Palam and 
Nikuti in the Xortliern Taluks The nature (J Mupparah, or Palam assessment has been 
already explained. In the case uf these lauds, the Xilavari is puthans per parah. being double 
of what it IS on Pandaravaka lands. In a few cases, liowever, it is only puthan, lieiug the 
same as the rate; mi I’andaravaka land". Fur many years after land tax liegan to be levied, the 
as.^er^siueut was being collected 111 kind, and incidental to this, therefore, there have been certain 
liurdeUschargedi uii land", mure especially in the Xorthern Taluks, wliether the lands lie Panda- 
ravaka ui Puravak;t, 'llicse are Paravasi and CliiniiattuLuli or Vatuhuludi. i’aravasi is an 
extr.i quantity uf paddy wliich the landlord exacts from the tenants to make up probable 
deficits in iiiea'Uo ment. w.i"tage or loss in transit, and decrease in bulk by the 
bristk" of tin graiii" being broken olf by lapseof time. orby friction. As different kinds of paddy 
are liable to varying rates of dccrea"e, tlie impost also vaiies from -7 to 10 per cent, of the 
asse""Uwnts. t luimattnkid! m- Yatakakuli is the cost of conveying the paddy collected 
fi'i/in the leiiaiUs frmn the [)hua oi collection to the Loiernment granary. T’lie cliarges 
dcpciiii at/ 'll thf (li-laiicc m till granary from the place of coilcction, and t!u' rate of assess- 
ment acco,'iiiiigi\ vri'io" ii'om bi toilF pi-r cent, of the quantity of grain due as Xikuti. 
In solus Taiiib" .nil! on '.oine land". A ov/pun//) or full measure is also colle cted. W’lien a 
lenuui take" ills I'eiit to i.iudloi'd, the ln'"l mea"ure is treated as an invocation of "■ood luck 
l_ nliie 1 1 gild i iiea'U! I . n-. 1 n-re lilt measure i" filled to il le brill i, tile X i I'll para h is so tilled that 
the loll oi the mea-iae i,i,i\ ))o "eiit a cone. Two edaiigh-. ot paddy are -upposed to be 
siiuicit lit io 111 . 0.1 up tile i.tue, .iiiii 1 1 i i s , \ t r,i ,p uuiii t > t.i make up bln Xirapaiuli is taken 
: III I at b i ti ill oi ia iiii. 
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T.iiiul id I h'lir Irrtcil (dt'l rolli cti :l . — Lainl t.ix was Jlr^t levied aud colleeteel in kind. In. 
S8S, cullectiou iu kind vva.-i stopijod. aiel a eeiiiiiiute.tiO!i rate fixe. 1. \\ liitii varied fi-em d to 
paralis of paddy IVn- a laiiaia (4 as. 7 piwj Tliese ; att ^ '.\ei’f slightly i-evi'ed iu Xow . a 

large (juanlity ed' paddy was required e\e;\' \’eai' for expeii Jitui'e iu the Temples, (Juttupiiras, 
Hospitals aud Jails, and ihe I'irkar was pureiiasing tiie iiaildy ai a piiee higher than tlie 
commutation rates. Diwaiis ►Sankara ^ ariyar and \ eiikita Rao ordereel tlie eollectiuu ' d’ tax 
ill kind, at least ed as luuch jiaddy .as w.is ivguirc-d lor Sirkar pin poses. The ryots eoiiiplaiii- 
cd against this measure. To make up tor the lo-^ sustaiued hy the Sirkar in the [airolui'e of 
paddy, and to meet tlie growing deiiiaud-. ou the res'jurees of thoStafe iu view of its developiimriT 
in all directions, without revising tlio taxes by a fre-'h Survey anel Settlement, Idiwau Sankiinni 
Menou revised the commutation rates iu lodo, wlueii now vary from Ij to 1 ,1 paralis of paddy 
for a fanam. The eommutatiuil r.ttos are '.mt uniionu mr ail the Taluks, prohahly Lecause the 
supply aud demand of paddy and t ,e prices that ruled in the -'everal plaoe.s were diti'erent. 
Though the tax is now collocted m cash, all caleuhiti' ns of the Government due' are made in 
paddy, the value of whicii i.' then cominuted into easli. A'v'hen colloetiou liegan to be made in. 
cash, the extra demanels such aw raravmst, Chmnattukiil!, Phe., ought to have disappeared from 
the demand register, but they have continued as part of tlie (lovc-rnmeiit dues along wnth 
the regular assessment. 

ParcD/ihas . — These are divided into Vfil<Jiai'attut/i aud rajutiiqjuttain Parauibas. The 
former are assessed according to the number and produce of the trees standing in them. The 
trees on wdiich taxes are levied are the cucoanut, arecanur, palmyra and jack. In regard 
to the assessment, it may be said to coii'ibt of Pattam, Ktttuthoiyu and Pattaktizhcha 
on coeoanut gardens, and Pattam and Pattakazheha on other gardens. For purpiises 
of taxation, the cocoauut trees are divided generally into four classes. Pattam varies from 
onepouthan to four puthans per tree accoiding to the class under which it falls, Kettatlu-nyu 
(the tree tied or marked, and set apart for Government dues) rate is 8 puthans per 
tree on 3 per cent, of tlie trees in every garden. This pirohahly had its origin when tlie 
garden revenue was piartly levied in the shape of coeoanut oil. Pattakazheha varies 
from 1 to G4 puthans. The arcca trees, though not clussiried like the cocoannt trees, are 
assessed at rates varying from ^ to one pnitluu: per tree. Of the various species of palmyra, 
Kutappana {Cunjpha uiithraculi/cra) is taxed at the rate of onepmthanper tree. Ka)-anpuiia 
{Borassu-s jiabelliformi.^) used to he taxed in kind, and the owners of gardens hail to supiply 
the Government with a certain nuniLer of uhi.i or tmlyhiis. which were used for all writing 
purposes, before paper came to be substituted for tin. m. J ack trees are divided into fijur cla.ssos, 
which bear an assessment of Id, Id, s and I piutliaus respeeiively according ti.i tlie cl.iss 
under which they fall in classification. Puravaka Pannulias arc charged only with Ettibouui, 
or one-eighth of the Pattam levied on trees, and Kettuthengu at the rate of S puthans pet- 
tree on 3 per cent, of the trees in a coeoanut garden. Coeoanut trees on Puravaka 
Paramhas are not classified as iu Paudaravaka Parambas. but are assessed at a uniform rate 
of 2 puthans, and i of the total is reckoned as the Government assessment. Other 
taxable trees on Puravaka Parambas are assessed at Paudaravaka rates except tlie ari-ca 
trees, on which a uniform rate of ] puthan is charged per tree. K"Vilmchak/ta uiul Kulu- 
atakka are two minor items , Komliudiakka is literally branch jack iruit, and whatovtu- 
the number of jack trees iu a g.u'den may be, only one fruit is claimed as ro\ahy. the' price 
fixed being one puthan : similarly, Fula-at.ikka (a bunch d' arecanuts) is breuiglit into 
the Government elemand, eaie bunch i'eu' eaeh gai-deii, am] for this aho, tlie price is one pul ban. 

Paijattiipaftum — Tlie-se are oiviileil into i wo i-lass, , ae'cording to the fertilitv of 

the soil. The first class heai's a Putain of on.- p.’itJi.o’., ami tlie' -i ceiid class f puthan ju i- parah 
of land in all the Taluks exe-.'pt Cliittur, where a iinif'.rm rate nt ) fanam is levied. In e.'i'tain 
Taluks, Paltaka/hclia is aho levied. A' in lb //•.o'/eymf/'W/' Paramhas (Paraml'js with 
taxable' trees), tlie OeAernnu'nt ei.imis only an eighth of the P:i\ attupattam on I’ur.iv.ika 
I’arambas except in Chittur. win re the nliolo Pattam m c. .iloinieh. Whmte dry Limh an oiteii 
registered in tile name of applu-inU' for tin s.nne on wh.at i' I'.ilied a I'd yiiftnpiiffd ;,i ([n a 
rent) rtUe. h'or i’ayattiqiattaia a.sses'inent. ,i ii.n- i!i ol l.i n 1 w the extent of hmd leguio h to 
S( )W one eilrnigah 1 1 Phiih rn oi- p, n I n hi eitn. r. tem'., is me oyi!,..- a. in] i .f 1 ',i\ at tnpalt.nn inio-r. it 
hy the name 1 1’ A allii-\ ari, ( Int tui' om'.' ''on-Limie. I dense a e'ts of tt ak trees, wliidi \\ ei'i ' ii mnd 
difficult tei lie' w.ndied. T'lu i’i 'i't 'ts ''.vi Vi no‘ prepeiiv e 'iiser',. .! aho, mii] the tree' wei''/' is mg' 
sold awa}" wlloles.ile mostly to tile' lii' rdl.iut- oi till a.ij.ie, lU i'll'ilwjl p iris, aiul the ih limled 
forest areas wire -assignied for eultw.nion by theii bi'ing converti'd into paddy ridds 

o\ iHiium-:! ijUrLe iiRup«c. 


* 6i puihans make a fanam. 
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or gardens. It wa-> allotted in small areas called InZ/nw's, a Vallani being fixed at 1.800 
Perukkaias, or d-") parahs. The tax levied is called Yalla-vari. which varied according to thi- 
fertility of the soil from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per Yallaiu. dYlieii these land', aix- im^iroved and crai- 
verted into Yilams or \Tik 3 hapattam Rarambas. they are assessed at the usual A^erimipattain 
rates. 

There is anotlier kind of tax on Pandanivaka lands in certain localitie.s. It was 
imposed on bits of bare ground adjoining ports or markets, and varied according to the com- 
mercial importance, and hence the local value of the spots. The assessment is made per 
/to/e of /'/'mihYf/c at rates varying'- from 4 to 3-2 puthans per kole. But such grounds are very 
few. and the income under this item is small. The assesment is called Xihtktili or Sfhainkiili. 

With regard to assessment on newly reclaimed Nilaims, tlie standard is the full 
asse'inent on the nearest land assessed a.t the latest general Settlement. But when 
the land to be assigned is waste or forest, or is submerged in water, onlv a nominal rent 
is levied, which varies inversely as the amount of labour and capital rcc]uired to prepare it 
for cultivation. This kind of I’egistry is calleti f\ or Po.h/o/epicPfi/w, and the assessment 

may be periodically revised, until the general maxiinuiii rate on adjoining lands is reached, 
subject of course to tlie c jiiditions on which the registry was originally made. 

Kalojiikuti. — Xo double-crop assessment is now levied on lauds. Assessment for 
.’i second crop (on the same land) was levied Igv tlie (lovernment in 964 ClTd.-s-'d), It 
was called Ii'daiukuft . and was impiised only on Xilaius in some parts of the Taluks of 
IMukundapuram, Trichur and Taiapilli. Before the general Seitlcment of 996. there were 
several piecemeal Settlements The second crop as'cesment was levied onlv on such 
lands as came within the Settlement of 96 1. It was iiupo-ed onlv on Puravaka lands 
In tile case of Kalanikuti. Palam was not generally charged, but only half of the 
Xikuti along with the usual cliarge- of collection, viz, Pavav.iei and Chumattukuli. It 
was thus a little loss than one half of the a-vcragcassossmcjiton one ensp lands. Afterrepeat- 
ed representati( 'ii of their grievances Iw the ryots, the collection of Kohv/ikuti was suspended, 
or practically stopped in 1023 during the administration of Piwan Sankara Yariyar. whose 
name stands assi.iciated with the remission of several extraordinary burdens, which with the 
change of times and circimistances liad lost their necc'^ity and significance. 

TlVPer-cc.^s-— There is a regular system of irrigation canals in the Chittur Taluk, .some 
of which are maintained by the Government, vliile others, whicli form tlie greater portion, be- 
long to private individuals and arc maintained by them. The Government water-worlis are 
at Wulatliur.ii and Xurni. and they irrigate about 4,O()0 acres. The rates of cess are fanam 
(3 as, t; p.) nt Mnlathurai and one fanam (4 as. 7 p.) at Xurni per parah of land. 
The pn\'.ite water works or the lands benefited liy them are not assessed. The Govern- 
lueiit has also put up embankments called Chircdi in several places, on which a cess called 
Chiravari (contrilmtion fur Claras) is levied. These Chiras are either (1) permanent 
emhankiiieut-. opening into the hack-water^ -witli eluices to let out excess water or to prevent 
salt water fiviiii getting into the fields from them, or (2) tem[)orary dams thrown across rivers 
or other water-ways foj- the purpose of .storing up water in them in the proper 
.-'e.L'.on loi tile siuiiiLn'i' eiops, i\]iie']i thi- ryot':. take ()Ut througli ^^mall agiicduct'' into thcii- 
land' on i itlier side. The I'ates of C'hiravari are generally regulated by the amount ol 
(jiitliiy 111 tile eon'truetioii of these f'hira.s, and vary from 1 edangaii to five edam'ali.s < if 
paddy per parah of laud. In some cases. fanam per parah is levied us t'hiravari 

Kn!, The beds of fre.sh w.atcr lakes iire cultivated, chiefly in the Trichur and 

Taiapilli Taluks. These lands caJled Kuk lands are of two c]a"es ; Nijekuram lands, or lands 
oil winch the Covernment dues have to b<- paid l.y tlie holder', whether they cultivate nr 
aot. >-,r Xiifiikiank'ilum lands, or land' on whidi ( lovernment dm-' are collected onlv in the 
years in whi'-li they are cultivate-1 These lands are chargedhvith the usual dues on 'Xilams. 
aceordiiie as they arc Ikindaravaka or I’liravaka. 

Mck-uru m . — riiis is the term applied to the revenue derived from fugitive cultivation 
[ iieci unit J lamls -a ml treeless flat.' in iiniv set! eil p irt' ailjoining tlie forests are sometime.s 
taken up b\- ryots for a casual < rop of paihly. or gingelly, if the nionsfion be favourable 
4 la y lia\e tie 11 to pay to ( loVerniiieiit the usim.1 i;eiiiiiiu:a,ta)n vrdue of -gij to 30 per cent of 

the e'ttiii.Ued pn.'duei of the land. But such an as are now so very small that the income 
under this item is becoming very insignificant. 
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Extut(‘s . — There are some Coffee 1 ’la ntati<>ii'^ on the Xelliarnpatlii HilC in tlie Clnttur 
Taluk. They owe their origin to the cntei'iu-ise of a few Kuropean Planters, [..iml was tir^t 
assigned for coffee cultivation in LShH.V. T). At present there are Psestates coNering aiiareaof 
SgiUO acres. For the first three years of the preliniinarv period of the estate, no tax at all 
was levied, and for the remaining V) years, only a rate of KJ as. -f pies per a'-re was (damuMl. 
The full assessment is only IN, 1 >, per acre, which has heeii collected from the Idtli year. 

Huu-^e-fii.r . — Houses in the State are subject to a tax. The only exceptions are H iTemplc". 
Churches and other places of worship, f'2^ C-overnnient buildings, and(d) the Itousf-s of 
Brahmans and nobles. The assessment is known by the names of ^iinJiitirtninilhitzIichK 
f 3 'early present to the Kulerl, I'mlikuppunaDi (chargm on shopj. or Pu rnnpfinam fcliarge on 
house). The smith has to pav Itis Ahippatunn Ctax on the smithv), and the pot-maker hm 
L'ludapipundiit ( tax on the kiln !. The rates on houses varv in different Taluks. In Tiichui 
and Taiapilli, tlie rate is about 7 puthaus ; in the other Taluks, the rates vary ti’om 
2 to 4 puthans. The demand list of this item of revenue is revise<l ever\- vear in ordt e 
to bring newly erected houses under assessment, and to expunge dc'troyed ones from 
the list. 

limit oj fiPirrici. — Anotlier item of revenue is the roit af Cochin affi a'ds amnio 

scope for profitable fishing along the sea-coast and in the inland lagoons or backwaters. Tlie 
monopoly f)f fishing in certain inland pools and ptuids used to he permanently given for a trifi- 
mg rent to certain individuals, who held lands in the neighbourhood. The A’alaus (fishermen 
and boatmen) have had to render personal service in rowing Itoats on .^tate occasions. The 
men are fed on these occasions, and are given wages at certain fixed rate- As a t urther remu- 
neration for their service.s, the Yalans appear to have been allowed to fish free of rent in the 
back-waters along-side of which thev generallv live. Fishing is curried on gcmerally hy 
laying tlie net in water with its inoutli extended between two wooden posts to which it is 
attaclied. These posts are permanentlv fixed. Tliey are called Ooniiix. and the space 
between two posts, which is the space for a net, is calledan Omonyanb In 1D74, the Oonnipad' 
in the various places were numbered and taxed. They are divided into 4 classes ac- 
cording to the income from each Pud, and are taxed at the rate of s. (3, 4 and 2 puthaiis 
respectiveh', with Andukn:JirJi(i fyearly present) as in the case of Paudaravaka lands. It 
has also been the practice to sell by public auction annually tlie monopoly of fisliing in 
certain lagoons not previousli- registered in the name of any individual. 

Cochin possesses lands in the adjacent British territories and in Travancoiv They are 
leased out to tenants on variou" tenures, and yield an income of nearly Hs. dO.tU'O per annum. 

Kiniam — Next to Verumpattam, the most extensive tenure is Klnaui. Kanani is the amount 
of money which a tenant has advanced toa Jenmi. ‘A Kanam is practically a usufructuary mort- 
gage. The consideration for the mortgage might liave been a real or constructive loan. /. c.. it 
might have been capital actually borrowed at the time the lien was created, or it might have been 
money admitted as due tor improvements effected in reclaiming tlie land, or it might havebeeii 
a State debt handed down liy a tia'iner Chieftain to a Principality, whicli subsequenth' merged 
in Cochin, or it might have liecii a debt or encumbrance due on an Flsclieat '. In these and 
similar cases, the Kanam amount and the rate of interest are specified in the State .Cccounts. 
The Sirkar (a- private Jenmi, as the case maybe, admits the debt, which is made a charge on 
the land demised to the Kananidar. or registered holder of land. Tlie interest mi the amount 
‘ advanced is deducted from the Pattam or rent, and any amount in excess called Mirliacaram 
(Pattam minus interest) is paid to the Government. The general rate of interest is .7 per 
cent, per annum if calculated in money, but. when it is calculated in paddy, it varies from 10 
to 47 parahs of pad<ly for 1000 putlians (about Us. 72) on Paudaravaka lands. When the 
intere.st on the Kanam amount is equal to the Pattam, tlie tenure is known as NcrpitmujuDi 
NerJeunuin or Xerpalisii. Tlie assessments on I’andaravaka Kanam lands consist id Miclia- 
varain. Muppurah. Xllacnri and Pattaka~hcha in the Southern Taluks, and Michuvanim. 
Nikuti, Paliii/t and PattakaAicha in the Northern Taluks. Nilavari is charged at the uniform 
rate of 14 putlians, and Fattakazhclia varies from 2 to 21 putlians, or very rarelv d2 puthans, 
according to the extent of land, or the status of the individuals to whom the lands 
are demised. Nerkanam lands are charged witli Mupparah, XHarrtri and Paffaka -AicJia 
In theoiy. the Kanam lease is to last only for 12_veiirs, at tlie end of which it is subject 
to PoUcJie -Jill til u or renewal. The Government or private .Tennii has then a right to resume 
the land on payment of the Kimain amount togetlior with the value of improvements, if any. 
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liiL' “'Livict: s I'Liidt-i'eil liy liii’iii, <'i' ii"' a iiiaiv pi’o^iu, or a-' lali;. 

In tiie ca^L ol 'iiich huuls. the Cioveninient lias ioriroue not only the tent hut also 
tlio reV'eano. I'h.a'o ,ii'o la iv.'over '-oiul lanil- in the ('liittur 'i’lihik whiel; are onl\ lax-h'ee, 
; , _ 'c.hiee. ,'_r e iii'i'i, ;] ,'iil\ in 111 the paMii'-^iit ot t.ix .'i- ilt,'-Unyu!'h'._il Ir.aut h.itlam or 
' aa.o .h. i/e/'? tre aKa -^i-rvu'e ttniu’e--, in \\inehthe Stan- lia-. yraateilthe 
O-aneL -"1' 'Ol a'- I r-.- n aie; ,i t loii ior ''orva i"' 1 1 lulel'fil h V the l;;'.’ 1 1 tee', 'll r 1 W 1 1 leh tla-y h ', \ e 't 1 11 to 
reiiher to the State, or tlie iUiline i-’amily, or to .some temple. A hniip sum is dehir tnl from 
rh-' i’.'ttain, .jf iL'iit '.ai Lin..A ;aiv''n. aii'l i- kn-a\vn TAt'ii.u'n'i/rn . fn 'onie eu'es. lUe whole 
‘ ■ t, ;;i. a;,rl In otlief'. portion of the Patt.im i- eiceu awav a-, I t,rnkui.i.\ai. 'Aliether 


rn,. 


lei'. '.re ie ■ o' Anul'lj.o;eam. i’he Gcivernmeat ciLiuan Is ijn '11011 land' cciii'i't of 

Mii]niC'!ra,f‘ (I'atTaia minus UtaiikiuMvu}. 'Miifiii'inui . XAun/ri and JA'ilirlid. Th.e 
rates ot MiijijiurnJi iirA XUdfuri im the same as those on Kaiiam lands. A'n;/n'/n/ varies 
tr. an 4 to puthans for a TIu<-tfooram. or the royal title deed ot grant. There is practically 
no (ii'iincr'-n hatve.-'O-e the live tLiiniV'. or i; tliere he any at all. it i' a distinction without a 
dittcreiice, so nir a' the dealings between the Government and the grantees are c aictrned. All 
tlie'e THiui'es arc inalienable except tiioso that are so specitied in the deed of grant, and the 
nioinent a grantee sells or mortgages the iproperties, the Government Ini' a right to assess 
the land in full according as the land is Jeniu or AArumpartam. These tenures are also 
subject to renewal, tor which the value of a yeards Pattam on the land is collected as renewal 
fees. In the case of Kandinu lands, the Government derives a Meluidui (suzerain right) at 
tlie rate of '24 per cent, of the Iktttam, and Pattakazheha. 


Salt Pai.liiniia .-<. — In some of the Taluks, there are salt beds or saline lands which are 
held under the above tenures, and are known as Padumia^. The extent ol such lands is cal- 
culated as each (.4' which may roughly be taken to he ec|ual to of a parah of land. 

The Yerunipattam rate on such lands varies from 4 pulhan (a pies) to (ute puthan. A 
Pattakazheha of 4 puthans is charged on each, item of such lands. On Padunnasheld as 
Kanam. the laU'ls are assessed at 4 pies and 2 edangalis of salt per Canny, the price per 
parah of salt being fixed at i puthans. Since the abolition of the local manufacture of 
salt, most of these have been converted into paddy fields or gardens. 


— The lands in the State arc single cn.tp. double crop or tliree crop lands. The 
last class is not so common as tlie other two. The single crop lands are those which yield 
till Kaiiiii crop tScpteiiiher-Octohcr). xhc- JIaJ;ara,,i crop (Jaiiuary-Pebruary). or the 
or Kolc ci'Lip (April-olay) as the case may be. The double crop lands yield any two of the 
al.'ove three, kole lieiiig excluded. Kaiini crop lauds are the most common in the .sea-board 
T.duk', while other kinds of lands are met witli chiefly in tlie A'orthern Taluks. The Ki.^t follows 
tlieeron. Thus, the tax on Kanni crop lands has to be paid in 4 instalments beginning fnmi 
tile month ol liarvest. Tlie Ki'ts on Makaram and Alcdani crop lands had to be paid each 
in three instalments, hut the tax on Punja and Ivole crops has now to be paid in two in- 
't.hnu In the coiii-'- ot P2 month', ih;- cocoaiiut uank us yield ft) crops, and the tax due 
, ;ei) ■ i; nueU' ill'.] thereliire to he paid in ten Ki'ts or instalments. In 1071. tlie 
iiumlM r oi Kists was heWLOer reduced Iroui 10 to .s, tieuiiiniiig from K.iniii tSepteiuher- 
Oclober), so that the demand tor eacii ollicial year may be realized before the close of the year. 


Cun-cii'f -/lua/sm-t s.- -Interest at one per cent, per mensem is charged on balances 
of cuireiit demand frunitlu; sueeceding uiontli. Personal projierty of a defaulter is also 
attached and sold, hut Lind is sehlum sold for arrears of revenue. There is a peculiar [iractice 
in th.c Si. lie 1 4 tciupsiMiily alu nating thi> ddaultcr's land It is called Xaduppifttmii , Avhich 


niL.tU' 


II f 

P.ill 


lie -llli' '-Hll 


M, ;i iii. i;!,.' ip. Tiii riilf [h:it 1 a‘ (|i gh' With till' possible 

(Ifl'aultiiiu owiiLi-. Uiilv iiiucli lain! a-- iieccwarv Ihi' the realization of the 


'lii iOlil i' 
‘I o iM 

5 11 1 


p..i k -i. t” lan 
the (Icmamh NN hen ih 


Haled, aiiil tliath.r the sh(.rtc't po.ssihie period (not less 
t' ; III tile hind '111 ;u!d he re'li U. il ti ) the o'i\ lU'i’, ll lie pa VS up 
ly ipi.aml whicli the X.-d.'tpp.ittam In 'Id, rh.adpaid for him. 
Pm, If that no (ate c iiiM hi- got to take it u[) "U A.ulnppattam e\'en f ir a lung 
d I'lOsk: ,ik,;, is pi I’lii.uiciit] v made o\t r tn anv I'lie, vim otters to pav up 

so tr.insleiTed and registered, it is .said to he transferred 


I 1 .1 

; olee! 
Ic' 1 t' 1 1 '■ 


l.Uld Is 


on Stlrapattam, or permanent I’attam. If however no one comes forward to take it 
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lip nil Stiiapiittiiiii. till hiii'l LiwMi t'ltli-’ -t liiildtr. 

nnt -n Ijlll tin- i'.Uin.lilt i' '-!in,\l! :l- ilO-cnV 

follcaltMl Willi ari'cat- win ii tla- ia.nil i- nrc'ipiLil. Hinic ha^ !- 
tin- >t' p-' r.i j.i' taki-ii I'T tin- 1 .'On. 1 .a i-wa( iiim !i"ii! 

nina',!ii'>- ' .■'aiu-lintinil hv Ciiaiilai'' ami Nniii.caiinii- iJ'n Da. 
^idci'atinn a lluvciiuc iiccoAL-ry Dili. 


If tlin laiifl la- ruravaka. it 
■L-akli- fnr till- time lieiiip, ami 
. 1-11 iin ^iieeial law tn 1 ,-eulate 
(k-laaltem exeept tlm a! >- 'Ve 
,'!iaf lia- !t/W uink r it' n ai- 


'I'll I't/i-h . — Dai’il' . . 1 -!' iii;_i!m 

In .ill llle ilia.' ]i-\'Iei[nU kam 1.1 1 '.. a iv.. J.l-.e. 

xvaaiii' are i-liaree.i Viitiinlm. - paym-.e tn (i 
liieiit nil uuiiienrpi rraled r)eva'\vai;i lanO' 

Snutmanj. — All lamm in ilie .Suite imi 
liieiit laude. ami Furavaka. t-r tlie-'e ijel'.am 
liiaV eklxeeil a-^ A'lkuil'. 'W IVet kimi'. 
tivn-fittlm nf the inriimr and a thin] t 1 the 


I ' .M nip .raiLi-il I ).ava-'Vi aiii" nr temple-, are liahlte 
Jnli tir "-e i.el. .iiaiiiy tn iimnenrpn.rateil 1 )t va- 
vei-niiieiit nn Furavaka amU, Tlie Fattain aX'ee-^- 
are enlleeted and acennilled fnr separately. 

V he la-'.td.Iv divi-led, intn Fandaatiavak'a. nr Gnvein- 
arny tn L)^-. a-^wains ami private -Tcninis. All lands 
and ikir.tmhas, nr dry lamm and yai'elens. Ab.jut 
kuter hek.ny tn Government, ami the rest helnng 


to Fevaswams and private proprietors. 


The subjoined rigiires may be taken as rotigli averages of the present assessments : — 


T’ar.'Iai.v. Nil.uU' 
raidN.'.k.i Nil.mi' 

or. ,i t-v.^ar.r.t tuo 
I )n on an amt .■ tier 

Do on .1 j.ak tiuu 

Do on a p.thnyi.t 

Do on a hoa'C- 


;D a-, pies 
0 — I'j — o 
0— i— u 
0 — - 2 — o 

(■i__ 0 — t 
ti— G — U 
ti— 0 — 10 
0— .3— C 


1 1 V r.e ill < ;■ R'. 7-13-0 p.-f arri;. 
pel- p.uali. t.i R'. 3- 2-0 per aeie. 


Tlie receipts under T.and Revenue in 1076 vl900-f*l) are given below: — 


jr.ooR mil maoE irr-ps 


1070 

Es 


LAND RF.VF.NUE PROI'FR. 
(Cuneiit). 

.AND REVENUE PROPER. 
(Arreai-e-. 


LAND REVENUE OIISCELLANEiOU: 
(Stati ) 


j S:ato 


C.2S.sr,i 

I »-.'va>\\.nn 


. . ' Ol 1 5' Hi 

/ 


. . 1 G.S.o,4o7 

^ State 


..i 15.S02 

• rJeva^wain 


2.Gl'iG 

1 

Tvt.il 

. . 1 1S,52S 

(u) Ruiicv. ai tVos 


1'3.4U 

j f '■ / ni "f n-heri0'> 


2.102 

( ! ) lU.ltD D LC'" 



id 1 IIdU'c tax 


I'l.G'O 

/ij uu aLfuai ' 



j / M y i\. t i|.c^ 


21 

(/;) ( iiliLM’ u^th-. 


lG.7s2 


T,.atl 

71.477 

(i>jva^\v.aii). 


ll.OoS 

1 rm 

ri.l T..',.'. 

. . » T-S. < 


The tnt.il Land Revenue nf the Sr.Uu in 1 tiTthk.dueting the rent nii lands nuisidn C.iihin 
w.is R--. a'ul the jmpulatmn G-mg >.lE.n-J.‘>, the inctdcnce of land tax ma\'. l.-r all 

practical purposes, he set down as I.') a-u per Itead. 


SECTION D.--Enimieration, Abstraction and Tabulation- 


21:. The et'li.siu 
General remarks. 

.'Vsteinarie t uiinierat 
eonsus. Tlie socoml 


.,i F.kil i.s rim iAurLli attenipc at a systeiiiaiie einiiiicratioii of 
the p.i[Uil;i',io!i of the .''ifate. and tile tliird of the kind taken 
;don,g' wiili the eeii.sUs of the Indian Knipire. The tirst 
iwii wa.s nuide in 1^7-3. tiiree year' after the general Indian 
;uid third eiinint-ratiuns were etfected siinultaueoiisly with 


those of India in IS.Sl ;iirl ISOl. A stock-taking of tlie people iva." however 
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not novel thing in Cocliin, for tlie hrst attempt of the kind, though only a 
rough calculation on the mo.<t unambitious lines, dated a> far back as tlu' year 182*' 
A. D. Three such enumerations more were raad(' prior to 1875. The results of 
all attempts to determine the population of the State are given below: — 


f the Lcn-U'. 

lutenal bftwccu 


i ’ofc-LUUi'gi vif \ di lati' 41. 

uv dtJL'U a-c — 

IS-Ju 


■i'il.W'l 


is.ir, 

ir» veai" 

•2SS.17i; 

-f- -20 

IM'l 

H 

■;5(; sm 

■f -id 

1S.5S 


.199,0.50 

-f 

1S7=< 

17 

(.01,11.1 

~L -ah' 

lS-1 

u 

(■.oo.-i7- 

- -11 

IS'.tl 

10 

7.1'9,0o6 

-L 20 

19U1 

10 

■-19.o-i5 

-f 


111 Cochin, as in Travancore and Malabar, a night census as in other parts of 
India has all along been found to be impracticable owing to the peculiar conditions of 
life and of society. On this, as on previous occa>ions, the Government of India were 
rherefore pleaded to allow the census of the State being taken during day time. Thus, 
the final census of the State was taken on tln' morning of Satui’dav. the 2nd of March, 
1 '.'01, instead of ou the night of Friday, the 1st of March. The work was commenced 
:tt 0 in the morning and completed everywhere before 12 noon. The Forests 
ol rhe State were however treated as noii-synchronous tracts where there was no 
Huai enumeration in view of the nomadic habits of the Hill Tribes, and of the clitii- 
culty of getting enough men to count them simultaneously on the census morning. 
A single enumeration being all that was feasible, it was started on the 1st 
(■if .January, and completed by the end of the month by the Divisional Forest Officer.s 
tiiid their 'lubordinates under the , general supervision of the Conservator of Foa'csts. 
d'he periods for the preliminary enumeration of the village and t(.>wn populations in 
British India were from the 10th to the 25th .Ian nary and from the 14th to the 20th 
February lU"! respectively. As the population of the towns of tlie State was not 
liable to much tluctuation, it was thought unnecessary to fix h.ir the rural and urban 
areas two different periods for the preliminary enumeration, which commenced on 
the 10th .lanuary and ran ou to the end of that month. Our circles and blocks were 
larger than the same census divisions in British India generally, and it was therefore 
tliought better to allow the enumerators a little longer time to prevent the work from 
being hurried through. As observed above, the final census was taken on the morn- 
ing of the 2iid of March I'JOl, or 1(1 years and ;> days after the previous census. 

25. As In the Proviiicefi and States of India, the census division^ of Cochin con- 
sisted of blocks, circles and charges. But the smallest unit. 
' block ’ in charge of an enmnerator, was much larger here than 
in other parts, the number of houses per block being 3 times the 
general average of 30 to 40 houses in British India. The next higher unit ‘circle’ 
consisting of from 12 to 15 Mich blocks,was under a snpervij-or, and lastlv the 
‘ charge’, contenninou- with each Taluk, was under tlie control and supervise n of a 
superintendent. The T’alisildar appointed a*- ( harge superintendent was made 
responsible for tlie proper conduct ol every item of work iu connection with the 
census operation- in his Taluk. At the very outset, theHtate was provisionally divided 
into seven charges comprising lOQ circles made up of 1,48() blocks. When the pn*- 
liminarv enumeration was over, assistant -upervisors were appointed to help the 
.-upervisors in the work of thoroughly inspecting and chocking the preliminar\- work, 
and with the completion of the fair copying of the enumeration books, and svith 
the approach of the final counting, the staff of enumerators was strengthened l)v 
the appointment of a-sistant enumerator.-, which practically reduced the circles and 
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blocks to the British Indian standards for the final enumeration. The details of 
the agency employed are given in the subjoined statement : — 

i. C'liaige SupL-fiiiteadent'. 

ii. (a) Chief Sipiervisors 
(/>} As>istuiit Supervisors 
(c) Special Supervisors for the fure.st tract.', 

iii. (a) Enumerators for preliminaiy enumeration 

(b) Assistant Enumerator.s 

(c) Special Enumerators for coimtin« the fore.st tribe.s 

travellers, &c. 

About 90 per cent, of the supervisors and GO percent, of the enumeratur.s were 
Government servants, and the rest were private gentlemen, vakeels, stamp vendors^ 
masters of aided schools, Government pensioners, copyi.-ts, and managers and 
clerks of temples and Jenm/s. 

A full time paid agency conducted the work at the previous systematic cen.'uses 
up to the end of the preliminaiy enumeration, but this time the services of publir- 
servants were freely laid under contribution. It was found impracticable to 
do away tvith payment altogether, and the non-official enumerators were therefore 
paid a small remuneration of Rs. 3 each to purely private gentlemen, and Rs. 2 each 
to copyists, aided school masters, stamp vendors, Ac., for their work. The 
expenditure on account of payment of remuneration amounted to Rs. 1,310 as 
against Rs. 6,287 in 1891. This payment was necessitated by the fact that it was 
not possible to secure the services of a sufficiently large number of qualified 
men in rural parts. To such stations enumerators had to he sent out from the 
head-quarters of Taluks, or from places distant from their post of duty. By 
the time that the next census comes round, it may be possible to stop the system of 
payment altogether. 

On the night preceding the census morning, there was a festival in the 
Konkani temple at Ernakulam. Special arrangements were made for the enu- 
meration of the persons that had gathered there. The final census having 
fallen on the morning of Saturday, the Jews raised some objections to conversing 
with the enumerators on that day, but, when the nature of the work they had 
to do with the enumerators was explained to them, they yielded. 


1 00 -) 

l<i,s .';oi 
bj 

1 . 348 -) 

4.227 

161 ) 


The totals of all the charges came in by the 5th of March, and the provi- 
sional total was made up and wired to the Census Commissioner on the morning 
of the 7th. According to the provisional total, the population of the State was 
815,218, which showed an increase of 12'77 per cent, on the figure of the previous 
census. The final total fell short of the provisional total by 3,193 or •-44 per cent. 
This large difference was traced to a double addition of the total of one of the 
circles sent up from Talapilli. 

26. The office for abstracting and tabulating the statistics was opened on the 

aT,ri March 1901, and the slip system was adopted. 

Tabulation. Through the kindness of Mr. Francis, the Provincial Super- 

intendent of Madras, the slips and registers required 

for abstracting and tabulating the statistics were furnished in time by the Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, Madras. In abstracting the results, the kind of slips 
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used in Madras was used here al>o. Tlie >ul joined diagrams show the specimens of 
the slips used : — 

MALE. 


Unmarried. 


FEMALE. 




"Widowed. 





l’!ie slip' wei-c ot differoiit colour', d’ho rolours denoted the reli!:rioii of the 
persons enumerated. (If the slips used here, the brown .slips represented the Hindus, 
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the wliity-hrowu the Musalin;uis, tlie Ted the riiristians, the blue the Aniiiii-^ts, and 
the green the Jexvs. *Tlie shapes varied for the civil condition and sex of tlie persons. 
The shortest slip represented an unmarried person, the next longest a married 
person, and the longest a widowed person. If the person was a male, a complete rect- 
angular slip was used, while a slip with the top right hand corner cut otf 
represented a female. Thus, each slip showed by itself the religion, civil condition 
and sex of the person it was used for, and in the slips the posting clerks had to copy 
from the enumeration books only the remaining particulars of the persons. The 
details in the books were copied in the slips in Malayalam. Certain abbrevi- 
ations of terms were devised, and printed and supplied to the abstracting statf to 
facilitate the work of copying. I^egative entries were represented by lines. Thu<, 
if a person was illiterate, the fact' was noted by a line to show the entry of 
illiteracy in the column of the book, and so on for other entries of negation. 
This ensured the transcription on the slips of all entries in the books without 
at the same time involving much additional labour, as it was easy to draw the lines 
in the course of writing. The colour and shape of the slips employed greatly 
assisted the sorting work also. 

The work of copying and checking the slips commenced on the 2nd April 1901, 
and was finished by the 14th of June. When the dip copying was over, and sufficient 
progress had been made in checking, the work of sorting and tabulation was 
taken up. This process lasted till the 20th of December, when sorting, checking 
and the preparation of all tables were done. As the ^lip system was an 
e.xperimental one, the comparison of all the entries in all the slips with the 
books by the checkers was insisted on, and the supervisors and overseers in 
their turn scrutinized the work of the checkers. Though this course required 
longer time, it minimised mistakes and conse(pient difficulties. The registers 
were prepared for each desam, or the smallest revenue unit, and then consoli- 
dated for the Proverthy, the Taluk and lastly for the State as a whole. 
While this process secured accuracy and facilitated the detection of mistakes, it 
Avas afterwards found to be unnecessary, at least in respect of most of the registers. 
Where villagewar figures are necessary, it is better to sort the slips for each village 
than put them together for a whole Taluk, and then pick them out afterwards foi‘ 
villages. The slips for urban and rural areas were sorted, and the registers prepared 
separately, and, in most of the tables, the statistics are entereel separately. The 
slips were copied by a staff of 40 clerks, who worked for nearly 2| mouths and were 
paid by the piece. 

27 . The sub-joined statement gives the details of the charges incurred in 
Census expenditure, connection with the present census up to olst Warch 1903, 
when the establishment was broken up : — 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Superintendent 



4,20C 

10 

0 

IXtabli-ibnient 



T.GOO 

11 

7 

Rcmimeration to enumerators 



1,310 

0 

0 

Travelling allowance 



175 

0 

s 

Contingencies 



1,911 

5 

7 


Total .. Rs. 15,303 2 10 

Tlic total charges on account of co])viug and svxrtiug all the slips and 
compiling the results amounted to Rs. 5,22f»-14--3, or Ks. b-ii-H per thousand of 
tlie population. The slips ;aul registers got down from i\[ailra^> and tlie jircpararioii 

* Vide dicigLaiii'. on [’.uo Ixx. 
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of tlie maps and diagrams coj-t the Darl)ar R". 09d-7-S and Rs. 786-1 l-lt> respet - 
tively. These and the cost of pajier for schednies. ink, tar. light-, postage, 
iVc. are included under contingcncic.s. The cosr of tlie census, as detailed ahove. 
including e\ ery item of charge up to 81sr starch 19n:'>, amounted to Rs. ld,8(>.')-i'-lo. 
or Rs. 18-18-(t per thousand of the population, as against Us. 1 10 in ISpl. 

"Wdiile the salary of the Superintendent is an additional item of expendi- 
ture on the present occa.sion, the expenditure on account of remuneration to 
enumerators was reduced to a fifth of what it was in 181*1. As slip copying and 
slip sorting have heeome snfheiently familiar, and cheaper methods have been 
devised hir printing census raa]>s and diagrams, it will be possible to reduce the 
expenditure at the time of the next census. The charges on account of com- 
piling the results can be considerably reduced Iw the pi-eparation of most of the 
registers for each Taluk instead of compiling them for ^ullages and then consoli- 
dating them for the Proverthies and Taluks, and finally for the State as a wliole. 
as was done on the pre.seiit occasion. There will hardly be an}' necessity for 
pa^'meut of remuneration to enumerators. With material reduction.? under these 
heads, it will he possible to make the next census much cheaper than it has been 
on the present occasion. 




Diagram showing the density of 'population in Cochin as compared 'with other Countries 

Each division represents twenty persons to the square mile 



Register No, 49 Litho, Cochin Survey, Trichur, 

Copies. 1000 
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CHAPTER I. 

])[sTlil HI TKiN UK THK Njii'i.K, 

I N’ tile iiitroductiTv pnu'e'-. I ha^v dealt at '-ouit k-u.^tli with the al 

features oi the country, and yiveii the area aceordiny rei the dhiyenii- 
metrical Survey ef lyJ.j. mid the populatieii aeeordiiiy to the ]U’(. 'ont eeii'-iw. 1 
>hall new ],u'ueeed to exaiijiue luuv thi'- popuhitioii i" di-trihuted in lu^iu-ct et 
Density and A reality. 

2 . Natural Divisions. — In tlie luipeihd SMle-ie. et Nhn.'!--,:! Diii-’e;- 
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■2 THE (If THi: I)l’ Cni ilix. IDIIl, [Chap. I. 

1. Divergence in density and its causes. — ili -ll thi-^ (1. llM'ty is, 

tlifif is littlf ri!iii'"r;iiit\' in (list j-ihiilii m dt iIk' pcnjilc in tlic s> \iT,i 1 I'.ii'is nl 
tile iStalf. tdl' wink' llu' Coflllll ml'ili’lls ;l dcHsltV 111 ( lllltlll' !l:ls (inly 

814. Tile ine;iii ileiisity (4 .V.Mi is excetHletl by fniii’ 'I'aliilis, while th(' I'euiaiii iny 
three fall belew it. .V rt.‘fereiiee to tin.' .yeo.i^rapliieal features (lescribetl iii the 
Introduetioii will explain the yreat diveryence met with in this I’espoct. W e 
have seen there the diversity of physical eoiiditioiis under which the cultivation 
of the soil is conducted, and the cnnnnercial situation and circiniistances of tin* 
different Taluks. The intimate connection these liave w ith the means ot sidisist- 
eiKe, to, aether with the nature and extent of the o( cupiable ai'ea. dett.'rndnes the' 
nature of the distriluition. In the Taluks of Cochin and ( 'ran.aam'ir. and the 
liiajor portion of Kaiiavaniir, there is but little uiiinhabital ile or uninhabited area, 
and these ti'acts coiniirise extensive cu(--oaiint .aardeiis thiclily dotted w itli houses. 
Lxnii.a eiitii'eiv oil the sealioard with .yi'eat natural tamlities of connumiieation 
with most parts of the State, and with forei.yii countries, and most adi anta.ye- 
oiisly sitiuited for coinnierce. the Cochin Taluk contains larye, croups ot population 
■ paele-d in eousiderable deiisitw' (.'ran.cau'ir which ceiituries ayo contained tiie 
chief p'sirt on the w est coast, and is now as then one ot the most tei'tile tracts in 
the State (-onies next in point of density. The various industries in connection 
with the cultivation of the cocoanut palm, the rich lisheries of the sea and tin- 
lagooiis, the fertile rice lields on the maryin of the latter, and the multifarious 
(K.cupatioii' of a cnmmercial and maritime tract afford sure, thou.ch hard, means 
of liw'liliood to the dense population of these ddiluks. In Kanayaiiiir too, except 
where the couuti'}- trends upwards from the' nei.yhbouiiiood of the backwaters to 
the lati'idte uplands and forest tracts intermixed here and tho’e with Travancore 
Tei'i'itoj'y. tile popu.lation is nearly as densely .yrouped as in Cochin and Craipya- 
niir, partly owing, no doubt, to the attraction of the people to Eriudmlam, tlie 
capital and the administrative head-(]uarters uf the State, and to Tripimithura, 
the n sideiice of His Ili.yliness the Iia,ia, with its liberally (.'iidowed r(Ii,yious and 
charitable institutions, but primarily because it partaku's of the phvsic.d and 
economic Conditions of the above two Taluks. \Tewc-das a whole, Kanayam'ii' 
withl,42f» persons to a square mile takes but tlu' tliird plact' in the scale of 
deiisit.v. Tile specific populations of tlicse traits are; — Cochin 120, bib. Craipya- 
niir 20.140 and Kanayam'ii' lld.Od.'-!. d'lnis. out of a total poimladion of Sld.ndo 
distributed over an area of 1,8011 sijuare miles. 20)4, -idl or nearly 88 per cent, of 
the })opul.itiou is massed in tlie.se si-ahoard 'Taluks i (werin.g an area, of ]fi2[. 
sipiare miles, fijrmiu.y liut 12 per cent, ot tlie total area : in otlier woi'ds, iiearlv a. 
third of th(' po])ulatioii occupies ;d)out oiie-ei.yhtli of tlie area, and is .grouped in a 
densit\' of 1,028. I'he density of Cochin exceeds this mean, while Cran.eaiiiir 
approaches it, and Kanayam'ii' closely lollows Cran.gam'u'. Hxeludin.y from the 
ealeuhitioii the towns of Cochin and Icrnakulam. wt' see, eceii wlieii we taki^ 
[lurely rnral tracts as illustrations, that the peojile are (-rowded to ade.yree, tliat in 
a rural ('(immunity is almost miiipie, the density liere heiii.y 1 . Ho. Columns 0 
to 0 ot Suhsidiary Table 1 deal with the wiriatioiis sliown in su(eessi\’e ceiisiisi's, 
and the net c'ariatioii from l.Soi to lOOl. .Viter making allowance for the sliort 
( ountin.v in issl. which is more marked in re.yard to thesi' ti'acts, it is seen that 
there is .yi'eater s[)eeitic increase in the density of these 'Taluks tlian in that of 
the less [Kpiiilous ones of the nortli. I hese ti.yures seem to show that, in spite 
of the gri'at density and conseijiieiit eoii.gestioii, there is still some luar.ym for 
(‘Xpaiision. In re, yard to thi' yrowth of popula.tioin the yeiieral theorv is that, 
other tliinys beiiiy ('pual. tlie rate (.4 increase is imersely jiroportional to density, 
that is, -as a country lids uj), the animal rate of increase diminislK's '. But as 
the moditicatioii itself imjilies, the relatively yreater variet.\' of tlu' held of 
labour, the certain and remunerative eliaracter of the staple crops, the amount of 
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htl)Oll!' to iic I ■(! (Ill, lilid li.i c.ljllL.'il to 0 (_‘ Jll\t ■'toll ill, IllliU'O 111 ' till' 

Lli'iiwth Ilf -iicci-il [in iiliiot-'. — ill l.ii't. I I iMmiiiio ( mi-'iili I'litioii''. iiini'i' tliaii air.'- 
tliiiiM o1m‘. ilotoriiiiiio till' liiuit Ilf i'\] Kill -.ion, a-' ■'ooii innij tho ri'iAviiiL; (l(‘ii''itv 
Ilf tlio aoaiioiird ro.uioii. d'lio -^iiooifio pnjiulatioii'i of tlio ri'iiiaiiiiii.L; four I'aluks 
are Kll.iSd;; in iMukiiiiiIa}mraiii, 14.‘),ln4 in 'I’richiir, J-'iLdl-j in I’alapilli and 
^0,5-10 in Cliittiir. and tlioir density d87. Odd, ddS and did respeoti\’el\’. Tn 
these fl’alnks, ayrioiilture is tire chiet iKcnpation of the jieople. irei'e the culti- 
\ ation of land entails a coiiiparatively .greater amount of ladmur and ea[)ital. and 
the p'rodiK'tiie caiiaeity of the soil i-. taxed with two or three i rops a year. In 
d’alapilli and ('hittiir. the liaiidiomii i\ea\in,L; industry is tari'ied oii to some 
extent. The treater portion of this i'eeion, which coni[iri-es the hill tracts and 
forests of tile State, is hut \ ery -p.irsely ])eo[ded. as - with a reputation for te'cer 
and had water, it lam hiani left to the dark tnhes (auinnstsi to whom alone such 
tracts are coiiyeiiial '. Tii the outskirts of the hills and foie-ts. whiidi co\era. 
considerahle area, the akiseiiceof Hat lauil and culturahle parts j.)i'e\ eiit" the for- 
mation of populous tracts. In this rep-ion. excepting the Chittiir 'raliik. it is onlv 
a small seaboard area, and the }ilains and broken country that niardi with it, 
that tan properly ho calli-d well-peopled, and these parts, whieli yet an averaye 
annual rainfall of about Idt* inehes. are I'eally thiekly [>opp.!ated. d'he detaidied 
and scattered Taluk of ( 'liittiir liowever yets only a i: a . era, ye annual rainfall ot 
d-j inches, and eontains a larye area ef the \aluah]e forests i.«t the State. It is 
eouseijueiitly the last in the list of density. Sulisidiary Table I A is added to 
show the results, exeludiny the area of the fei'est', in this re.yion, and cu the 
la,y'Oons in the other, futile forest Tahilt'.. the a\'era,ye dt-nsity is d-d7. hut. if tlm 
area la tlio forests he exelnded. the demity of the remainiiiy aixa amounts tei Hid. 
The density of the seaboard I'eyion i-. l.fidS. hut. it the layuons lie exeluded.it 
would rise to l.SdS. The avera.y'e for the State as a whole, exelusiw of these 
tracts, rises to l.t'tOl. 


A hile the layoons. mountains and forests liv I'ediii itiy the oi enpiahle area of 
tile State adversely aftect rhe distribution of the fieopie in one seimt'. tlm same 
yreat and doiiiiiiant physical facts liy their direct ami indireet heariny on the 
eliinate. material resources and eeonomie couditious, ha\e uiaiiih' tended to make 
the State as a whole what it is. \ i/, one of the most densely pieojiled tracts in the 
world, inaintainiipy its popnlatioii in .a fail' de.yrce of competence, and liaA'iny some 
margin still for a further ,yrowth of population. 

d. Towns. — It has always been a imittei' of sdiui^' diflieiiltc' to law ilowii 
the princijdes upon whiidi tlie urban and rur;d tracts of a i muitrc' are to be distin- 
.yuishc'd. k ertam wmll ai'cepted tests, such a-' constitution in I'l'yard to saintai'y 
and police arran.yements. relative density of the dwelliuys. tlie numerical stieuyth 
and character of the piymlatiou. tlm importaime of the place in reyard to trade, 
architecture and liistorical associations have, liowever. lieeii laid down as tlm 
ilisti n y nisi 1 1 ny features of urban tracts. .ludyed b\' siiuu' ol these standards, 
Mattaneheri, Kniakiilam. [riiijalakiula, Ti'ielu'ir ;uul Cliittiir were tre.ited a^ towns 
ill IS'.n, wlmn the eiiiimeratinu of the urban population as ■'Ui li was fiir the first 
time attempted in tlu' 'sp^te. In IHOI, Kuiinaukulam and Tattamaiiyalam were 
added to the number, and the limits d I riuj.alakuda and l•]rui'd•mlam were sliylitly 
(‘xteiided in \ lew of their exyiaiisinu. Xoiu' of tlu' towns was treated as a citv, 
for no town s.atistii's tlie test of numerical ■'treipytli ef 1( '( iuhahitants, imr 
does any t^issess, iii a sullieit utly marlvcd de,yree. eliaraeteristic s laid down lu the 
Imperial Codi' of Census i’rocedure. such a^ woukl iustit\' its treatment as a city 
for census jiurposes. There are. how ever, two I:r,yi' towns w ith a population of 
a little ox-er -20,000. Tlm remaininy live (ome undm- small towns in point of nu- 
merical strength. The total area of the towns is approximately l-j sijuare miles, 
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uiid the population IS7,478, which i;ives a mean density of d.Sdd. I’he town of 
iMattaiicheri, which covers an area of alxait !t s(jnarc niilc's, and c\hicli contains 
hO.Olil inhabitants, has a density of ]d,d74. 'I’he nrhan population is yroupcd in 
7 towns with an a^■erape ])opnlatiou of Id, 407 per town. 'I’liree of the towns, 
iMattiincheri, Ernidcnlam and 'I’richiir are alu)\e the awraye with d:),()r)l, dhOOl 
and ld,oS-') respectively, while the ivniaininy four fall l)elow the axeraye. 'I'lie 
ax erayes of 'd’raxancort', Malabar, and the I'resideiu y as a w lade are dt),4dr), .’il.iy 1 
and l8,dG0 respectively. 

'4’he ratio of urban to rural population is 10-77 to .sO-dd ayaiiist Irdd to Od-77 
ill 'rraxancore. In Malabar, and in tlie .Madras Presidency as a xvlade, it is 7-.‘''l 
to Od'lO, and IPIO to 8S-,sl. Of the total urban jxipulatio-n, 4^ pin cent, lix e in two 
tawiis each eontaininy a little over -dO.OOO inhabitants, IS per '-ent. in one town 
containiny ox er 1( ),00( ), and o4 per cent, in four tow ns, eaeli eontaininy ox'er o.i t )i ). 

In the d!e})ort for 18bl. the absence of larye towns in the State xvas attributed 
to two cause's, one natural and the otlu-r a.ccideiital. The subjoin, al extract i' 
well worth ]H‘ru-al in this connection. 
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DISTiillJl TIOX OF THi: I’FOl’Li:. 


the lU'hon tracts. The (li-saias are of such varyhiL;’ extent, that sonic of thoni 
consist onl}- of small islands of a few acres in the midst of the la, noons, while 
othei’s comprisin.c forc'sts or uplands extend over several square miles. W'iththe 
conqilctii'ii of the Hevemu' tSurvi'y now in pro,yress. these anomalies will, to a 
,yreat extent, cease to exi^t, and their disappearance will render the vilhqne admi- 
.nistration in its v:irious directions more convenient and etticieiit. 


ddie total numbei' of inhabited villa.nes is (Tiid and the a^■era,n■e population 
1,111, ayainst in hS'-'l. Tinal Census Table 111 contains a classitication of 

villayes liy population, accordin.y to winch 222 villa, yes have each a population of 
less than oi)o ; 207 between oOO and 1,(100; 120 between l.(){)0 and 2,000; 
betwceii 2,000 and ■ToOO; and Id between .j,0 lil and l(l.t»oo. -- f 


Chjchiii :ire split uii into a larye number of siuall villaye- 


mac 


>ome ]Virt-' r.i 
while other parts au- 

up of a. sinal! iiuinl)er of lary'‘ viHay--'- The nia,iorit\' ‘ if villages in the 
hah'es, c+ Kmnar'an I.; . ('''cbn'n Tdapill! and 'I ri'. h'lr .-•onttC'' h ss ip o i.oo , 
ha!)itants eac h, vnIiIIc. on the other h-',nd, the majority ot \'illayes in c'liittiir .i:al 
Cranyain'ir contain more than l.oiiO inhabitants. 3h''tthala in Cranyaniir has the 
laryest population, a':, S.dilO, while Ihithusseri. a ^niall island in Cochin, conta.ius 
the smallest, m';, 2. 


. The uumlier of villa.yes in tacli 'I'aluk inix'iny a po[mhition above and 'hel,r,\ 
the avera,ye is shown below ; — 

Cochin ... 27 above and dl below the average. 


Kanayanur 

... ;i() 

do 

•3. > 

do 

Cranganur 

... b 

d(.) 

1 

do 

iNIukundapuraiii 

... .30 

do 

-SO 

do 

Trichiir 

... db 

do 

]:l.s 

do 

Talapilli 

... 43 

do 

lbs 

do 

Chittur 

... 20 

do 

.3 

do 


The averayes of Tracaincore. iMalahar and tlie Jha-sidmiey ,yenerallv are 712. 
l.ldd and (121 res[)ecti vely. Of the riir:il popuhnioii. Id p.er cent, are yroirpod in 
\'illa_-'s ef .l.oOO and own-, d2 [)er cent, iii thos" betwe.-n 2.oo,) ;,nd ■j.(':'o. .[7 p^ i' 
cent, in those hetveen oOo and 2.(1')(1. and s per cent, in thiisc* nnder o'l't 
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iChap. f. 


Tha site and nature of building's. — 'I'ho of n hou-.o and the 
drtail^ of the stractui'e ai'r generally sottloil in strict ronloi'mit\ with tho priiH-i- 
})les of the Hindu science of architec-tun*. A compound or pardon measured out 
into a square plot is divided into four part> lyv iinapinary lines ruiunup kuiptliwisi' 
and bivadtlnvise through the middle of the same, d’he north-east or south-west 
suli~di\ isiou is selected for the site of the house, the foruu'r being preferred to the. 
latter, d’he south-east corner is reseiwtsl as tlie luirial ground, d'luwe ai'e again 
s[iecial s[>ots set ajiait for tiie well, the tank, the eow-slicd. the’ serjicnt gi’ove and 
the tamdy cieity. i he selection ot tli*' site tor tlic house s.-ieuis to lie guided liy the 
effe'-t of the 11 loiisi u > 11 --, oil the struetiir-e. In I'l gard to a religious slu’iiic again, a 
'-gitai'e plot iiist 111 tile mid'lle oi the 'iitli-Avest so.b’-division is themost anispicious. 
A. qiiadra.nguhir ijuilding witi;,;!! ojeu yard in iho centre is the ty]iic;d liou-e. 
d’lie cciuio of the western [KiViiiiii cont.lius tile tica-'iu’y or graua.ry. ami tin- rest 
of it is 'eart it lolled into n(-•d-r(H'ms. J 1 r‘ ncirthcrii jiait ci rmp.rmcs the sti 'iv .v, im 
ami tile inti inn ,u till o'e-'iii'ii .rnd e.istmrn < xti’i niitic'-, v.rditnc dining rcMan ui 

Im lli.UOiel Waiiir poitl'C:-. oi till ‘'Cattiit,*,'!! ,iii.u Ca-Ui IJ. '■ ction^ .i:g Ivepl a-. n 

halls ior galliei'ings on ali iuqiaiit.uiT o'-casion>. The next type more iicqueiitly 
n.et w itii (-onsists of a p'oitn .a, s.axndng as a. ieCc]:>t!o:i-hrdl. tlio '.dlier ji'M’tioiis of 
tile iaiildiug corresponding mure i.r le-s lu details as legauU cicd-room. kiiclicn. cve, 
to tile lypii-al quadrangular structuie. Tile sciupulous observaiicm of the jiriiici- 
ples laid down ill the am hiteetnral .S'os/au.s- is not eoiihuetl to the Hindus, The 
generality of nathe h'hristians and Tinsalmans also consult an expert in c-hoosiug 
tile site and imiking tlie grorivid plan of a house. Tri'fortuncw or accident- in the 
family are idieii attribute'! to the vicilation of these principles, and a newly irnilt 
liouse i, {.tt’-n altered to remedy the detects, or (aven jiulied down. Tlua’e are 
lio'ise-. again, in wldi li tiu’ two tyiies are eoinbiiied. The huts of the p.mrer 
(das-es (oiisist geuei'ail)' of caie or tv o rooms each ami a c’eraudah, with the 
kitclieii mljoiniiig the romn. or with a si-paratc shed f'.rr the same. Between these- 
two. oi ( ouvse. thei-e are sexeral varieties of houses and huts. W laoden-w.illecl 
houses w it (1 small, dark and ill-ventilated rooms were the fashion in former days. 
Thc-si- graduall)’ gave place to houses with laterite wails and large windows. With 
the large im-rease in tlie [x-pula.tion and the ( oux-ijueiit demand for more houses^ 
the old notions ami restrictions based upon ai'chitei tural .S'//.v/‘rn.s' are being graclu- 
adlv di-regarded as a imitter of necessity. Housc-s are generally thatched with 
plaited leac'es of the coeoumit palm, palmyra leaves or straev. 'The tenqiles, palaces 
and till' honsts ol Brahuiaiis came to he roofed with Hat and pointed, or ])aii. tiles, 
which till lately were almost exclusively reserved for such structures. But old 
times arc changed. Such restrietioiis are not now operative-, and the superior 
tiles, imported from Tlangalore. or locally manufactured, are rapidly displacing th(* 
antiqusted ]! 0 intt-d or pan tiles, ami tin- palm-k-af or straw' thatch. T’iie gn-at in- 
cre,i-e in tlu- number ol Imiises — and tlu-se of a much lietter style with tiled roofs 
— ill tile (■mn'se ef the last Id or TO years must have struck the- most superficial 
ol)sc-rver. In view' of the occasional fin-s that break out in tlic- bazaars and (-lusters 
of buildings in the dry or hot season ('xteiidiiig from danuarv to .lunc, with strong 
sea and land breezes, the Darbar used to advance loans to owners ol buildi!’"'s 

■ O 

to have them tiled; lent the neei-ssity for such advanci-s has now ceased to exmt, 
as the ])eopk' Ic-.^a- iK-gnii to a]>prt-ciate th'- safety and economv of tiled roofs. H 
the ev( r im rea-ing' number of tiled houso^ is a sign of aiihience, (hx-liiii has some 
reason to lie ])roud isf her material prosperity. .Vs is natui'al in a tract with an 
average annual rainfall of over 100 inches, building,- w ith teri'am-d roofs are out of 
the 'jiHmtion. In the Tdduks with a sandy soil, laterite. and iii others, tin* clayey 
mud, laterite, or bricks arc used fur coiistructm.g houses, while, owing to false no- 
tions of substantiality, wood is used even to the extent of w aste. The poorer classes 
build their houses w ith nnul walls, or palm-leaf, or bamboo-mat tnttie.'i. One garden 
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}>i^xr;rin'TioN I'XurLr. 


•7 
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:iiif] (iiic li'fii'.i* iiU' tlu' c.-j^eof llitMipi'ifi' : huT iiiiddli' (•Li'.-.f'. \vliate\(‘r iheii* 

( aatc or civod iii.iy do. In royai'd to lire pooivr (•laN^o>, liowa-vei'. ;i Hindu Iln\'an, 
a Christian and a hlnsalnian. all live in one and the saiiK' yai'deii. ])ut in ^a'parate 
huts. In these days of uninterrupted peace, and security of life and property 
from the inroads of the invader or the marauder, the neces.^ity for massive struc- 
tures has ceased to tvxist. A .nate-liouse serving' as an ante-room is ])eculiar to 
the houses here a.s iu Travan<-o;-e and Malalvir. In time-- yone by. the perniis',i(in 
to build a yate-hoUse uvi'- a rai'e ipriviley'e whieh had to i)e whtaiued from the 
i’ulers, hut with tlie clnrnye iu tlu* old ordei* of tliiuy n it lias, like many ofhei's of 
its kind, ct ased to oh sm h. A sep, irate name for each /'- / /'-.'/d. ,•!' Imu-e and yardeii. 
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is likewise pecidiar lo 

diiced some inlluence on ilie arehitectu.re. lor witii tUoir a'l'a'nt lliei e (•■one m 
biiildinys with hiyh jutclied meis tiled with iiointod (U'Ho.teh tih*-. and pe' ulia.rly 
sliapO'l w indows oud di,>-,!;--,. (iriel winuo'.^s and i'-ileo;;ies ads,, yradmilly canie into 
faishnai. Tlio isry.unza.tion of a h)e[airtnieiir ot I'uhlu Aia'ks under Jani’i 'pt*;'i! 
tU'i ' ei'visK 111. jjupi'oveil notions of areli itecture derii’ed from an e’asv ijitercou!''e witli 
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dark and ili-veiitilattd roi.ms. 


0. Hocises and parsons. — 'I'he iiumhej' ■ .i ,,con[iied in .u-e - ,h i of.linH to 
the in'eseiit ( en.sus is Idd.ws.y ayaiimt Id'klsp jo, Ispl, whii-li shows an increase 
of Id.GOC) or O'd per cent. In I’r.iiant ore. Mala'nuv and in the Presidency yeneral- 
ly. the iiiei'ease is ld'4, < "s amd lo*!) I'espectively. J 1)(* iinmlier of uinicenpied 
houses, cousistiiiy ( hi(*tiy of public oniidinys, places of worship and shops, lias 
risen from Id.oliO to dP.diid. 'The numher of occupied hoii-es in tow im and \ il- 
layes beiiiy ld,h4S and lol.hdT, and tin* po[)ulatio!i '"s7.-17’'s and 7’2-l.d47, tlie nuni- 
hei' of persons per oeeu[''iod house is ()"27 iu towns and d'-|d in villayos. ayaiimt 
o'Od and d'SO respectiivly iu 'J’lie tiyuivs for d’ravaiie: u'e. hlakihar and the 

Presidency are o'dO and o'iHl. 7‘]o and -jM'id. o'Sl and o'dl I'esoei tively. in towns 
and villages. In Aayar with the joint family system which prevails pn*- 

einiiientlx' amonyst tht-'in. theai’eraye number <1 persons to a housi* rises troin the 
mean averaye of o to S pi'rsons. ’I’ln* liyiin^s i-eeiirdr'd in the (ciisus show that 
there are families, eaih with loii, (fd. (;r>. and GO 
under the same roof. 


persons, all inessiuy and slee'piny 


d’hc averay't' luimher of houses to a square mde is lOwl-a, ayaaiist !)rS2 in 
ISOI. The liyures for tkiehiu. Kaiiayauiir, Crau.yauur and Triehiir exceed tile 
mean, while those for Muknndapnram. Cliittiir and Talapilli fall below it. The 
order shown by the various Taluks in respect of density is maintained in reyard 
t(t this also, the seabeard Taluks sliowiuy mueh liiyher averayes than those eon- 
taininy forest areas. In the i-ase of the lattei' too, the liyures are quite iu pre- 
portion to tilt* forest area they eontaiu. 

1<). Areality. — Areahty dt.‘Uoles the averaye a.rea for eai h unit ul jr qaiki- 
lioii. I’oi’ each ]iersou in the State, then' are POf aeres, iii rravaiieore To-1, 
IMalal'.ar Td2 and the Presideiiey 2-d7 acres. 'I'lie areality iu eaelr Taluk varies 
in aeeordaiiei* with density. In Cochin, the most densely peopled Taluk, each 
person has oidv ‘dd ot an aeiv, while iu Chittiir, the least populous tract, tlu're are 
2'Od acres to a [)t*rsoii. 4'lie arealitc iu towns is on aii averaye T1 of an acre. 
While Iriiijalakuda allots 'dl of an acre to a person, only 'Od of an acre falls tt) 
the share of a person in .Mattiinelieri. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MOVEMENT OE THE rOlH EATlOX. 

IE In examining the distribution of the people, we considered the itopidatioii 
as a statical phenomenon, that is, as if it were in a state of rest or equilibrium, and 
were therefore mainly concerned with the numerical strength of the population as 
it stood on the census day. M'e have now to view it in what has been called ‘ its 
dynamical aspect,’ tliat is. we have to consider it as having been in motion, as it 
essentially ahvays is. subject to the action of certain op])osing forces of which it is 
the resultant. These forces may l)e classed as internal and external ; the former 
are the natural forces of birth and death, and the latter the incideiital ones of im- 
migration and emigration. Mathematical!}^ stated. • the population at the end of 
any period is equal to the population at the beginning of tlie period plus the gain 
by birth and immigration minus the loss by death and emigration. ’ The popula- 
tion of the .State at the beginning of the last decade was 7.22,000. and at its close 
it rose to 8,12,025, showing an increase of 12'33 per cent, in 10 years, or 1-17 per 
cent, per annum. Let ns now in a general way look at the operation of the two 
pairs of forces whose joint action has brought about this result. 

12. Natural forces. — The gain by birth in a given population is influ- 
enced by a variety of circumstances, and among the more important of these are the 
proportion borne by the number of women of the child-bearing age to the ndiole 
population, with special reference to their civil condition, the character of the age 
scale as a whole, the prevailing systems of marriage, and the supply of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. 

The reproducrive period iorTndian women extends from lotodOyears of age. Xow, 
.according to the ceiisu- of 1801. there tvere in the State S5.i.i47 married women of all 
religions Itetween the ages of 15 and 30, who may be viewed a> having contributed 
their share of children during the whole [)eriod, irrespective, of cour>e, of tlio con- 
tingencies of death, sterility and widowliood ; but such gajis might be taken to 
liave been more than filled up by those returned as unmai’ried getting theni'clvcs 
married at one time or another in the decade, and a large proportion of tho>e stated 
as widowed in the returns la'-entcring matrimony, enforced widinvhood being con- 
fined to the small proportion of the llrahmanical and non-5falavali Hindu elements 
of the population. Again, having regard to the comp.arativdy earl\' auv at which 
Indian girls attain maturity, a considerable majority of maidens between 10 and 15. 
and a small proportion of those between 7 and lO, wlm progl•es^i^x-lv advance in age. 
and raiglit enter wedlock at one time or another in the decade, have likewise to be 
reckoned -with in thi^ tonnectimi, al-o. tor obviou' iva'Oii'. a iiioilerate proportion 
of those l)etween 30 and to. Tn regard to the prevailing -y steins of marriaue. it is 
enough to say here that, among all ehmses ot the po[)u!ation, all girE a rule 
marry, and that at the conqiaratixely early age ot If or J5. Among the non- 
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limited extent, the deterrent circnnistanccs of polygamy, polyandry and enforced 
Avidowliuod cannot be said to have appreciably affected the general g-rowth of 
]»opulation. Accidental cases of error being eliminated, the sex constitution of the 
population too would generally be found to have been approximately constant, and 
a reference to the age scale would show that it was. on the whole, of a character 
to aid movement in the direction of growth ijy the natural laws of fecuuditv. 
According to the present census, there are in the State 2,2d,lU2 ])ersons between 
the ages of 0 and 10. The whole of this cannot be set down to increase bv liirth 
in the State, as a small quota may have been contributed by immigration as well. 
In the absence of any trustworthy record of vital statistics. — and this subject will 
be dealt with later on, — the actual number of children born or dead in the de( adc^ 
cannot be known. 


The supply of material wants vitally affects the movement of population, and 
it i' therefore necessarv to consider the circumstances governing’ the economic 
condition of the people. As tillage of the soil ‘in which nature labours along with 
man whether in iviatiOii to agrienlture properl v so called, or to the growth ot 
"pecial products, is the chief occupation from which a considerable majoritv of the 
[)opulatiou seek to liud their means of livelihood, onr attention i" naturallv drawn 
at once to that aspect of the seasons which directly influences the character of the 
harvest and the yield of special products. As regards this, it is enough to say tha.t, 
though in the period between l<s91 and 1901, there were at times slight agricul- 
tural depressions due to the unseasonable fall or irregular distribution of rain, yet 
the harvests have, on the whole, been favourable. Again, the flight but steady in- 
crease in the price of food-stuffs has materially benefitted the agricultural popula- 
tion. while workmen generally have been compensated for it by a rise in the cost 
t'f labour. Owing to the steady growth of population and the consequent demand 
for more food, large tracts of available waste-land l.ave lieen brought under the 
idougli, and considerable plots of reclamation from the backwaters, or accretions 
from the sea have been converted into rich cocoannt plantations. Impelled partly 
by necessity, and partly by a desire to lietter the exi.'ting condition, the people 
liave also begun, though onlv on a small scale as vet, to take to non-ao-rienltiiral 
juir-uits on new and rational lines. Though the local ont-tuni of tuod-stuffs is not 
quite surticieut to meet the refpiireineuts of the people, there has been no lack of 
means for the ])ureliase of food-stuffs, or of facilities for their import aiul traimport 
to localities where they arc wanted. For want of any 'tatiftie- in regard tt) the exact 
area under cultivation, it> iucrea'^e from time to time, the annual yield of agricul- 
ture. or of special pioduct^, and the nature and extent of the articles imported and 
(•xported. we have to content onnselves with these general observations. Tutbe light 
of the abo\ e remarks, it may however he safely assorted that the economic condition 
of the State in the course of the last decade has not been uufavourahle to the 
growth of population, and the state of ])uhlic health viewed as the effeet of s^a. 
sons and food supplv was also fairly satisfaeforv. 


1.). Ca.uS6S of death. I he eb.ecks to the growth of jiopnlation are 
v.iriou-, and include all that tend to shorten the natural duration of huiuau life. 
The loss by death is lialde to be increased I)y such causes as eaiTluiuake. war, fa- 
miue, and eoideiiiic- such as [dague, cholera and smalbpo.N. Au eai-llujuakc mildlv 
sbook the Srat(’ along with most other jiarts of India for a few seconds between 2 
and 2 >[. on the Ttli bebruary. 19o0, but iinrbiug di..astrous in the sha])e of loss 

of life or property was caused by it. TousMeriug tlit' extensive commcreiMl rekitiou- 


that exi't betwe en ( t chin and Homb'ay, the inqiortatinu of plaeue into Co; bin wa-. 
every moment a]q)rebended, but !)y the pi'eveaiive measures \ado])t;‘d in time bv 
the Ikirbar, the State ha- so far enjoyed complete imimmity IKun it. kyai-, of 
course, 1-^ not a contiugvuey to he reckoned witli in the present political condition 
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of the coHUtrv, cnjovinu', as it has done for year', uninterrupted peace under tlic 
protection of the Paramount Power. As for famine, the State along witli other 
favoured tracts on the coast-strip on this side of the vShats ha- never experienced 
its horrors ; but its prevalence in other parts of the Indian Empire, more especia.lly 
in the districts of the Madra> Pre-ideiicy. has at times caused a rise in the price of 
food-stiitfs, and a temporarv influx of the sufferin.n poor, and this has often alfected 
the State just in the way and to the extent that an unnsual phenomenon in tin- 


neighhouring st-a occasionally disturbs the calm and serene state of the land-locked 
lagoons. As already observed, a partial failure of the mon-ooiis too eaii.se' 
temporary scareit\’ due to agricnltural depre-sion. There was such a failure iii 
1807-98, and though high prico' ruled for a short time, the Darbar and the weil- 
to-do section of the people came to the re-cue of the suFferei--, and warded (sff the 
evil. Village Inianticido said to be iiraetised iu -oino eouiitrie- a- a direct check 


to the increase of iiopulation is unkii! .wn in tiu- State. 

Free as the State ha- been from the above unu^ual causes of lioa\ y niortaliry. 
it is like other regions in India subject to cholera and small-pox. and the wholetraiu 
of Common di-^case-. Cholera and small-pox wltich annually aj.pi-r.r in one corner 
or another of the State as-uined an epidemic form iu the years lS9o. 1897. 

1S9S and lOOf;, notably in 1397 and 189s. The total number of deaths froju cholem 
recorded in tlie Stale for the w' >le deCT'le is alio-n 1 l.Of.v.). Ft-ver. dxirrho ;; emd 
dysentery are the most prevalent disca-cs. and carry oft' their sliare ot victim-. I: 
may however bo oljserved that the modern sy-tem of administration is cr’ii'lucive 
in many w;iy> to the preservation of life. The .-pread of vaccination has drine mnicii 
to mitimite the ravages of small-i’ox. Tlsere is cither a Hospital or a I)i>ricnsarv 
ill all important stations. The European mode of treatment andv-e-,tcin medieincs 
are becoming popular. Tlie services of tl.e practitioner with a diploma are more 
ill re([uisition than tho>o of the herbalist. In case- of labour., the trainci midwife, 
wherever available, i- preferred to tlie hei'edirary liarher woman. Sanitary lloar'l- 
liave lieen e>rahli-lu’d in ail tlie crowded centre-, and when ehoim’a or oSk-i’ i-.piiF'- 
iiiie.s break out. |n’ompt measures are taken to jirevent their spread and ha'.'ixn 

14. Yital statistics.— The im[iortanr faeror> of larrli and deatli whiih 
directly affect the movement of })L>pulaf ion iiatnrcdly lea<l ii- to an emjidry in 
gat’d to the record of vital statistic-. Further, in hi- sixreeuih note on the Ceusn- 
Keport. the t'en-us Commissioner fur India hr,- suggested to the ! “rovii icial Sr,p,oo 
intendeuts the de-irahi!ity of a detailci treatment of the .-ubjort. wit'' sp,_ei;,i 
reference To the agency cnniloyed, if aiiv. the amount <;if check excicisrd ow r the 
work, the tru.-t\voi-thiues.s (if tlie r('-ulr- ohtaim-d. and the method- to la- adcptcd 
for imnnjving the exi-ting svstem. 


The registration of vital statistics was initiated in the State in l(i71 94. F. 
(189.J — 9n). 4’h(‘ Darhar. liowcver.’diil not h'gi-late on the -ubject. hut nth - W( re- 

framed ami jaihli-hcd in the Sirkar Cazette, jirescrihing the method to h.e mhrptL 1 
in efiectir.g the regi-rration. The following ('Xteaet fr 'in the Admini-tratii n llepni-r 
of the State fo!' the y. ar ln7.') 91. F. (F^‘i7 — de-cribes the machinei’v em[i!o\ ‘ d, 
for recording the-e -ta.ti.-ties, a’ld the ipi.ibty (if tlie work turncil (.>!u iiy it. 


‘•The -y-tcni introduce.! in 1071 91. h. t l.s‘!.')-‘.)i)i nu- tli.r ivei-tration i'' i irLii-aml O;, 
continued in 'ipcratioii. The ivpi-tr.itii 'ii i- ( ana d out li\ tin I’l'oVt rtiiy otiicci-, I’ro- 
vcTtliY’ !- tlic udiuini-ti'ativi unit t'-r jiinp.i '-c- ot rcyi-n itr iin knt tin ,'v. r.'oi' I’rowrtl.v 
coinpri-c- an arc.i ol •Oil -ipiarc mill-, ainl b.i- a p( iimlatiou id n'.'.iil}' lO.l-'io !t i- I'o i,.v. 
dithcnlt lor the ITovertlu' etlii (.a-- tnea.rrv out tlie Wiik with aiiy deytee il i\,i<tundc‘ 
.\tter th.' bewinie Siu\e\':ind Scltleliieiit. dlf St.U" W ill 1 e dm idi d mill,’ I.li-y - iUllid ! r I I 
hrovertliie- ili.tn n.",\' c\is;, when e.udi I’l-moiiliy (diie.i- will 1 m‘ ahl" to I'r pi-tt r \ :tai 
Statistic-, a- lie will h< able to do lii- oth"'- woik, nioi.’ -.iti-p.ctorily Till tie n, ilu' la yi-ti'a- 
tion i.t vitad -tati-tie- will, 1 !err. have to r'-m.im m u- prc-oiu eonditioii. " 

* A nuiiibt r t'l tim 1 1 ustit lUt " a I’lux oi'tl'v, .uni a iiiiitiFoi .<r lTc\« itM'.* a 
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V'.'liilo llilh' alivo to thr a'hnmi.-trativL' importaiicc of iho -ubjoi't. tiir dofocts 
oi tliL' pixsL'iit .sy.stjiii, and ilia iicce.'.sity for reforui, tiro llarbar lias all alony f. amd 
it inipracricablo to oinplov a special agaaicy, owing to the heavy oatla\' it would 
iuvoh'e. Trustworthy re.-ult- cannot hi' ohtaiiiod without legislation, for the jnih- 
lic at large and the ollicials now employed to do the work ha\'e yet to realise the 
value of tlie I'eccr 1. It nin_v however he stated here that. >o far as the toivii'- are 
(■oiieeiuel, the Ifaih.u' has alrea ly draftwl a hill ru' their iuipiroveuient. therein 
tlii^ subject hao lieeii < arefully eou'.idered. The C'nupletiou of the Ueveiiue Survey 
Avhieh will, a- lias been already ohserved, reduce t!ie area of the revenue imit> to 
O' iiiVeiiieUL liiiiii i^ t xipectftl to facilitate and iupu’ove the regi.-rration of the 'tatisties 
uy tile tiliage oitieers. Turther, even the available r/coril itself i-; inconipleti- for 
tut de .tit. U' tin- w.u’k for the fiist tiou- 't-..t> 1 oui t in the '-teoiiil ipiartL-r of 
l'h7i -'a. T. ('To jT-Dd);. I'er tU'- ah av re:t' ms. any eonelu.do'ns diawii from the 
1 'ad 1 T- 1 -.d'!'er < f ohan J an 1 deadis. wiiudi lia- ye<;r after year been ( iairactwris- 
■i,' mmui-au.t an! • u! eha: h'', \,-;ll hardl v iu- of ant' ^lafhlie.d value. 
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^'1 I'K/ iipiM ill'll-: ly pL'.)i»lL‘il Tiilak, suppiiitiiiy wa hava ^aeu i'CO 

[it-r.- ai- l>) a -i)uar,‘ lui’c.ia' '■} ]R‘i--:ons tu aii aaro. the rate ol increase i- liiylier than 
ill any diner parr ef the Stale, viz. 1 i-u'.) percent. Kanayam'ir record- an iiicrea.se 
slightly above The nrean. Craneaniir which returned the liiglie-t pei'centage in LsOl 
shows this time the lowe.^t. viz, l-2<», which seems to be due ])artly to tlie e.vit of a 
eood inunbcr ot immiaraut,? wlio wore I'nnineraied there at tlie last cen-u-, and 
partly to incorreet . innii. intioii rdiv.riy referred to. Chittiir, Talaiiilli and Tricliiir 
return r.ite,- liieliiv ilian the na. m. w bile M uk nmiaiaiiMm with percent, fails 

oeiuw tile' avera'ce. li;n,-. on the whole, tlie rdacivc ilen-iiy of the Talnhs do;:- not 
-echi L. > lia\'c ii '.'ii a. d'-teraiiaing r.ietor in tlie r.’.l'j nt prowtii 'iurinv the last dec.tde, 
. 1 - nl oe >een ireini b''ai.''iiii:*.rv taOie t. 

-^'-U CiOil. ij,a.iua ■ '.e.iia.iic 4 . 1 :;’“ iuit ai'e o‘f tii: navt a;, ;ii as a 

'•'•liUie. iind_ -ee.i c.nit ti i- one ot erO'Vtu, n e mav nr.vi unab.'.s.- the ■cp.ninoncuts of 
nro.'.iii. iinperi.u ia-ne Ai 'n-.e.v- cau.t -■ i ina'.iv a- or (rjii p.-r cent, of the 

Lotid P'.n u.nat loll iver^' ■ uit .'i"..'-e);.u'n. raainsi or .’j’dl per cent, ni b'snl. The 

non es !.!i tli: 111 .vo.u,.'i.r ni neOp;,'i'.,‘ o-,. nio;, f,,j- a- can f'c natlieind 
'be laiile- n. . i^,' i ei r- -I ly- ih- 'd.i ,,.i -op li.nmlcii - a 
avainsc ti T ] s.T . Tk' t . i :v : .v h i;.Aatio:i h 
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and the inevitable hawkers and shop-keeper-' met witli everywhere. All these 
and several others from outside tind. by dint of pluck and jierseverauce, ample 
mean> of subdstenee not only for themselves here, but also lor their ta.iiiib.es in 
their several homes. Those coming from Bengal are mostly mendicant < >osayis 
bound on pilgrimages to Bameswaram ami other sacred shrines in tlic south. 
The public service of the State too has attracted a number of person^ with 
their families from several Districts of the IMadras Presidency. 1 he small hairo- 
pean element consists of Darbar officials, Christian iiiissionarie' and ( ollec 
Planters. The railway eonstructiou has brought in some outsiilers. I heir 
number however is inconsiderable, and their sojourn but temporary. T’hc r^- 
mainiuT fio’ures call for no special comment. It mav be observed in passing that 
the existence in the State, as in Travancore and IMalabar, of i‘]hii'-!f rn - or feefung 
houses at conveniently short distances has always be.m a great inducement to the 
Prahmanical element of tlie immigrant population, for in these iustitntioiis thc\' 
are fed //rep/.s-, an advantage not enjoyed by any other section of the popnlation. 

ii. h'nt/i/i'/ir.'fji . — It is seen from Sub-idiarv Table fdh that the tracts 
t"ucl'ing the State have received only 172 jiersons for every .hid they h.ave sent 
forth to th.e State, and all the other parts of India togetlier h;ive taken in 
onlv 10 Cochiuites for everv o3 persons thev have given. The percentage of 
emigi n r - t j the total pojutlation horn in the State i-- PO : and thi? small pcrccnt- 
a'^'e neces.sari! \’ includes a, larg'e number of persons wi.ro should oc regatideu morelv 
as sojourners. If those included under this could he ascertained and deducted, 
the number of those who ha\-e emigrated fr.-m the State with a view t‘> maintain 
themselves in new scats of rc.sideiice rvould be found to be very small indeed. 
Thus, 'trong as the movement /nb' the State is, that fr'nu it is deciledly weal: 
c“veR to contiguc'U.s tracts, and intinitely so to remote- region.s. ll-swever favour- 
alilv this may speak for tiie physical, poliiical and ecmaomio welMieing of tic- 
State, it strongly p(>iiit.s to tlie stay-at-liome character > f the people, .ricl t-) thei;- 
lack of enei'g'V and enterprise. Xowhere in India h.ave th.e ja'ople better facilitic' 
and greater natural resources and openings, and uowliere has it been more ajiparcnt 
that those s.plenilid 0 ]'i[)ort unities Imvc been thrown away for lack of enterprise ami 
organisation. I'oi-eigners seek and develop markets for whatever i'esources th-.- 
State lias, and the articles of fureign countries rerp,ured for local ci ’u--innprinu 
are likewise brouglit in hy them. As a result, neitlier in tlio evpm't ira- in the 
import trade of the Stale do the of tJu- •'■-'/'/ participate t>> any apipreciaffu- extent. 
Whatever commercial instinct and a[)titu‘le any section ef the poimlatimi p.-ossosses, 
i- satisfied with a share in fhe retail trade of the comitry. 

The ciiiigraiits to Bombay number 12G. of av I aim SjP ;irc in tlie ('it\'. and tie 
vost in other parts "f the Presidency. Tt is gratifying to note that aiianio'-t these 
thc-re are a lew ])ei'sons. avIio. breaking thremdi all I'l st i-aiuts cd' cu-'t' -m, have gour 
there lor tlio 'tirly and practice of mechanical engiuceriicj-. d'iiis rcpreson.ts. 
howevi-r fi-i-hly, a m- 'vcmcnt of ccunomic tlr aight in an :d;,a;S'ih'.‘r iic.\- uirectiou. 
It is to be hoped that thcirexample will Ik- \vid‘-!y followed by tlr- vn-ir]i ,,f tic- c;cmtrv. 
Migration lias been remh-red so (-asy and i-.xpcibt loiis that it mav iio','- In- .,-\tciisi\-(o 
Iv n.-sorted to without eiitailiiig any permanent change of ennntrv or e-.c-n lo'S of 
touch with home. 

Suh'idicr'i’ n'ahle ^ exhibits i-emarl^ah!;- vanati-ais in mioj-itrjoi] . jspl, '['!u- 
[)L-rc,‘Utagc- of tlr- 'tate-bi irii whicb was Op-i.s iuls-ip haggiuic (’own to tic- jioi'- 

cent.ig't- of inci'easf- aim dig the state-'K-rn is s-pl, while tic- g'-m-ral iiici-ca'i- i' Id’-S-'S 
]jer ( (-nt,. Avhi(-h siciW - that sO mic-h as o’ 12 [-(-r - (-nr. bas la i-u tin- m t r(rsi;jt of mi-o-;,- 
tion. The (-1 diiparai ively low pn )p( irti' >n of tin.- 'tate-'ion; i . nL( n'.- ina i-hcd in j rd to 
(’hittiir and l-va'icyrnii!-. a.s also the low p-reeiita-j-c of incre-is;- tmioicT tb - p it -b .ni. 
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But this circumstance lias in no Avay affected the total iucrea'^e. The eontiyuitv 
of the former with the !h’iti>h Districts, and of the latter with the Travaiicore State, 
facilitates, if not neces'itiitew, the iutercliange of c'irD in inarriau'c, whii-h accllllllt^ 
for this state of things, in this connection, we may ca-^nally alhrle to aperiiliar 
fusti an which pre\ aiis to a ,L;reatC'r or le-"- extent amony-t all ciwsos of tiie populati^ >u. 
It is the practice for women to yo forthoir l\'iny-iu to their maternal lioiiKw. Thew. 
while their o\'. n ve-'ted interest-- and those of their i.^iie lie in the land of their 
tidoiitioii. tlieir oriyinal Iioine-' h, come the hirth-phiee of their children. W’iule 
this fact reduce' ti.e number of the .'■tatedjorn. it doe> not affect the yencTa! inciva'e. 
The fiynres for the Talukw oviiich are ditferently situated very jiroinim ni 1 v la-iiiy 


out thisfact. 

Subsidiaiy Table VI diows the extent of nuyratkm hetweeu the State oii the 
one hand, and British Territorv. Travancore and TIs'sore on the other. \Vhe’'ea' 


tlie So,i* 


llriti-h Trr ri’"’-’. V on!'.' o.-fft'. mail 


Old ./.of" 


xL'iuait ' V t 

lO.drt) liiale.^ and If.'.ioO females, similarly, it iv-een'i s iroio Travaae>i 
than dou’ele the nuiuher it yi\ es. 'the cirenmstancev v hi'h yd'.'ern thi'a'pt '- 
liioverneut have heeii already dealt with. 

17. Movement of the urban population. — luipei ial FaMe I\' -i 
strenytli rif che population ot toivii' 'iiiec i.sTo. A'- the eniii.i . r.iti Vi of tli' 
populati.'in as ,'iirli wa'. as has been already <.‘hservel. imdercaheii for the ffv' 
only ill IS'T. the Hytires of the two pivo'ious tensiwos were ci'oruhied. ov an aoMvi.x'n.. 
adjustment of tlr:' pr'p'ulation in the ar.a ceus'is,-il in Ifril. 'ITie rota! uro.o., p ,] 


' 1 lie 

O' 1 i.e 
mbmi 


latioii aceoi'diny to tin 


~ent cen'lls 1 - s, 


a.yaiii't I in 1 s , 


I o in 


tla. 


ini 


area, wliieli s]i,)w> an increase of r'7..')7, !- .,!■ dd-us p,.r cent, auaiii't a. yerera.l iiicre, 'e 
of .'i-jM.-'ff ]ier 'em. in the total p' ■j'ularion. The ineri'a-e in tin- population of t.iwii- 
siiice the last decaah' is lo'Ti percent., while the o(’i,.i.al increa'C iu th., St.ite 
]iopulat'.on as a whiule luis heeii I'liilv Iduiff iior cent. Am ine tiu' LiruO'r town-. \ ir . 
AlattaneliCTi, ilrniikiilam and Trniiur. Mriiiikula.m tlaM apital sh' .ws tlie er.e;t,.-t 
specific as -well .i' proje irtiona.l yi-'-.v. th of popuk'i i. ai, wkile. amoiiy the smaHo''' r o'-ns. 
Kunnankiilam return' tlie yreatr't perceiitaye .d inci'eas ■ 'inci- Isf.'). yjx.. d-kd-l. 


Is. Estimate of the population in 1911. — 'I'liis ( haiiter uia-- he ( 'o'. d 
with a nmyh estimate of the population at the end ot the current (U cade, i'lie 
State is now in a stayc of transition: there haN'ehecn reform' in all directiwm. 'fhe 
opc'iiiny of a hraneh line c.omiectiny th<‘ Madras llailw.iv with the capital of the 
State marks an importanr ep.ich in its history. F.icilitie' of IncoUiotioii kiriiiy about 
ciianyes not ilrciunt of in our philo'oph\' hed'ore. The Kailwat' has co'eryr', here 
worked u'oiiders. It op"U' up the country: it iuija'oves cxistiny iiidu'trii: ' am I 
stimulates new actiNutios: it create' a 'pirir of enterpris,' aiid competition: it dialk' 
out new lilies for human iudii'try ami intolliyeiiee: in >horr, it' inffiienee a.' a 
civilisiiiy and ainelioratiny aymiev is a.' varied as it i' powerful. ( )ther thinys epnad. 
it must do to (Aichiii what it lias doin' to other .'tatC' and eouiitric'. AVith the natural 
ailvantayes of the ^lorts on the coa.'t comhineil with the tkeilitios of a chea[) water 
eoniumnication. it is cahailated to impart a fnasb impetus to traffic and commerce. 
The State IiaiSvav ]iasse.s thronyh Taluk' capable of de\'iIopment in ^'arious direc- 
tions, in vie\\' of the extensive wastelands and forest tracts coinpri'cd within tliciii. 
d udg’iny from pa't I'xpcrience and the net i-esidts ofmiyrarion in the eourse of the 
last 20 years, the dianee' are tliat tlu' inwanl imoement will lie much stroiiyer 
than the outward one, in spite of tln' p.irtial abolition recontlv of the c/zo/r/Zr/ov or 
f(T‘diiiy houses. Any attempt at a forecast at this transitional period may prohahly 
he a little hazardous. A'et keejiiny in view the above iiu ts, and the rate of ineroa'e 
in the past decade, the eurrent decade will in all probability dose with a jiopulatimi 
of about lakhs. 
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CHAPTER III 


in. Introductory.— Tile -.tern Ceii'! (.f the Inii-aiji peihii'.id.) kii' 

Ke'i'ala, has atti’JC' lal 1 niials 'A c oa nii-t'- <'Veii ti-oin jn’i .lac | ina am I tl. i '"i ' ' 
State whii'li lii*', ill its eeiili. ha. ileiie -c- u.Oi'c than am’ a'tj|..^. iie.rt ir.e i 
iSTilurallv tliei'et'ore. all ihe ercr. ’.vorM rdiei'an'. esa-ent Uu'Mhi'-in tiiar Meii‘e> i'e, 
stih'i'-t iu'j 'i(i<-h\- -ale. ill ihi- Siai'" . - -I liniTii-!!.. .1 lahimui. (.’hri ■ i iin \ ai id I-i ! u/ _ ; ■ i, 
Wei'e inti'mlaee 1 iii'i) Jl 1)\ ! li ' d 1 x'tf-v raa’C ' tUtit r.iiije livi'e i'j 'Vae..>-iVe r' ■- . 

dcvtlephi'a’ S', ttleiii lit I'lie dr t -raivi. "f c.aloui-'.a the 1 ' aii ' a ■ ; e- ■ 

jiii-'hed tuw'ard' tda.' iiiMuntaeii- aa 1 loi'i.-'-t.--. '■aiti*’'' el. tiie a ■ ra I'j : ' . d a h i 

tlie Kaalaris an I dl d,, \ am- i.d. th.. le’. - at d..ir' m]|.i adl .\ nil; j . • ; a . , e ' i 
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Section A. Animism ci.nd Hinduism. 


‘-in. General Remarks.— ’J la irmiui.. ei li, M'!.i''he. '.•.■•i-.e - 

Hindu eyiliiiil'iuit e_ei-i-t- ef -I J. Ijlo.! -ne- 111 - :■;! eyit ) V O 
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[Chap. hi. 


uilinite^inril a’l’mlatimi.- from tlie ile£iTatled .and .sorvilt- Chcruin:)!!- mid Pirmiymis 
at the- ba.'C to the dignified and venerated Iderarcdiv of the Xmnbhdri Jirahnians 
at tile top: and from the Hindnimn of tlio Paraiyan to the flinduism of the Xanibiidri, 
ihei'e i-. an mivanee -lep bv .step from ‘the most ignorant and degrading cult' to dm 
piue^t and loftiest heights <.f philosophie --prcnlation’. Though the mental 
and moral intm'val betu-een the Xambiidri and the Paraiyan is vast, the bre.ak is 
nowhere abrupt or ab'-'-olute. We have already remarked that, out of poliey. the 
Xambinlris abvjrbed into their religions system, ideas of Pod and forms ot tvov'hip 
tnreieii to their own. and. sueh of them as wmi'e at iirst adopted probably out of eon- 
veiiienco or necessitv were in-ensibly grafted on to their own creed, and heeame 
p.iV! .ind pareel of their dailv wor'ldp. practice and belief. <1 test as the tliei-lw* 
idea T' ancient Praiiinaiii'm tinds a phice in the complex bellel c.f the lotver orders 
111 hue hlalavah Comninniiv. the Ilindiiism of T-pe Xambudris Ci.utain.^ many of riie 
artribuirs of the Demonolatiy ol the Dravidians, and a few of the characteristies of 
I'j- -\iiimisiT; ami Fittclmm ot the Hill Trilies. 


.IL. i-inimism. — Taking Animism to I.ie -the behei v, Ineii imee^ everything in oe' 
raid, from the greater nntni'al phenomemi to the various ‘Jisease.s and mi.sforcunes 
whieh ahiicr mankind, to i he action of numberless nndetiued forces, beings or 
ojir'its. amona whom, on the thcury which gives rise to flie name, the souls of 
deiiarrod chiefs and ancesiors are supposed to occupy a pi’uuiinent place’, we mny 
obsi r\ 0 that, ti-om being' the rrdig’ion ot priniitivo man. its relics are ocill found 'with 
vai'vim clegiee? of reiineinent in the creeds of the rno^t civilized nations, and 
TTimbiism. a- it olitoiim at present, is like other religions intluenced oy animi.stic 
notions ainl 'Cutiment'. f.r it lias its appariiional human 'ouls, river-souh, Ac. 


hetami.-m the iloctriiit' of -sr.idis embodied in. or aiuichcd to, or conveying 
[' i]‘T''l.''' 0 [ ■ Ch'Vt'flU Uiutorui i objects. ' has likewise im.-ked on its super.stitions 

lo iLi.Tmisin, Th. '.iifievence l.r. -tween Animisin and Fer.iehisni is that, whereas 
tin, i-; I'ViV-r invests all tilings, bath anim.ue and inanimate, widi an ‘apparitional soul', 
ibe Inter (‘Uibodies that "onl or spirit in som-e material object, wiii-.di may be an 
.-Liiimal 'iK'ii as an tle[)i.:int. a cow, or a 'reptile -uali lu- a -nuke, a lizarvl, or an 
rriamiiiiari-' I'b'iect Su'.'h -a - a ti-r'c, am CL;’,--she'l 


(In, /111 the pecihiai ities of the Hindu ivligiuti n ihai, vdiilt it ligoivanly 

■ Imt^ it' doors aaain^r reo'uir*' from C'lirisiiuinty. I'lami'iiior any other ladio-ion, 
tlu- ab.iiio'ines or lull iril,-e‘i. people -with, no dotinite < reed afford, fresh field 
■ind in e -cope for its propaganda. .fhe nminal inihienee of Animism and 
Hit'ilni'hi has h.'.'-n '<> creat tha'r the rite'; and eei-eim inies of the one have 
ir-en .nh'ipted by the Vetaries of tlm other. Tin e, i-cum.'tauce ha:,- rendered it 
in I* a lit! It,' dillicrdl to dra'v exactly the line oi i,iemareation betiveen the two. 
Tlunlui'm. a' it is tmw ote-sed or t'.ilit.iwcd by any 'i.'Cti()n of the populuiiiii, 

-at 'll I ti.'d with a I'limi-^tie c mee'ptioim. and Anitni'm m turn h'.ta begun torecogin/e 
the ('ii.dilc":- Kail in mie inrm or another, more dut el bhml iniitatiem than with :in\- 
i t ira ,;'' 1 I'emception el her origin or'iniU' in tlm liindn Pantheon. An orthiMlox 
A'lmbiah'i Prahiuan woriiiip; his aiici itor^, tri'i--' and piano, r^ueh as the Pip;d 

■ )i .V'','jdia (/'Yi''-' /'b'/oi'cy the Bllvu iiri / nn/i >'<j , the ’luhl'l ' >1’ llo|\ 

fgi'ii I the A-oka iJo/if. h; I,',/,/ ). mid aiiirnai.- and birds, such as 

the I'ow and tho Erahmani kite; aii'l a iVialayan nr Kinlan in oiiei of hi' descents into 
1 he oiaiii' accident illv hrarine ef the name ol a < Indde -' bae-iim to offer a bowl of boiled 
ii(_e or ''acrifice' hi' lowl orjiigio Tier, it, lor tlie abovi' reemona. ive eoiisider a 
Xambiidri a-s an Animi.st or a Kadau as a Hindu, iiotlnnn wtuld be mure misleailinn-^ 
lor t'aeh of them d<.e' i' from different coue‘e].iiion' .md for diffei'eiil rea.‘'On.' ; and 
Vet It must be ai.lmirte I that the Xambudii Hindu, and. for tho matter of that, the 
Syrian Christian and rheJonakaAInsahnan. haveall t lam water spirits, tree spirits. (V". 



Chap. 111.1 


v:;r,ri 


rrLiGi'V:: 


TTrrrri'ir 


.\l ilit> previon- v/abdrawn betu'cen Rindris and Aniiui-;!-. 

-I) I lint till' Hill Trines who liave nr-t-n eiiurnei’atod as Aniniist'- ar the jii-. -i-nl 
ei'iisiis were retarned as Ilinurw in J^ihJ. Tiie KadaU'. INralavan--. IMudiiesir-, 
"i’ eri'.'i vahw. and tlwir allieJ ea-te-. ill" I llatans and thoXayadi-. in -pite- of tin- imu'e 
ii'eqiiciit intereour-i' oi the two iaiter udili the .{lindiis of the plains, have fur l■.‘'wa'^ 
p'lrj'irees lieen roporded as Hdl Tribes, and the name of tiie ti’i'ie to wliich an\ 
]jei'-oii hi-liniyed ’.so- i-nti.-red m eolamii -1 of t he Scdieihtle iutciided ti >r the eiiir\' nf 
relieioii. In eomptii my tlie "-tatistie--. therefore, of the present cerwtis with tlnr-c r>f 
lo'.tl. tlie number' of tlie above named tribes have been trarnferred Irr/in ihe 
eateaorv of Hinihi' lo that of ilill Ti'ibe'. These Iliil Tribes aie reganled ns 
Aiiimiits, iVii' they iinve hardly any eonception of a .tiupreme Eeiun presiding uve)- 
the 1 Tiiverse. and fur this leason they cannot he regarded as professing nnvthiiig 
more than Auiminn. They worship evil spaht--. elejihauts and numerous Fr-tiehe-. 
A stone planted ar riic- foot of a tree constitutes their temple. The tri-c i- noi 
allowed 10 be cut d'.wn for the uine oi-mno-. Like the Hindus, tla v worship anci'uor-. 
a'!<l make offerinc' to tliem. They are -lowly taking t'j the worship of Kali. 


•i’2. Demoilolatry. — Tliis consi-ts m the woiwliip of D<.-mon- or being - n ho are 
supposed To occupy au intorraediate place between God-s and men. Tn the ravtliolcigy 
■d vii"' Dravidiaus. and in that ot their more civili/ted conqueror?, the Aisan-, 
dijiiioiis ciccup'.’ th.s ss;iT(^-' positiOii that they did amone; the brieeks am.l Fbiiaatis. 
The riimhts luvo-'pii/e s,_-reral elasres ^f demons, some moio powmful than other', 
and the rnischii vou? and vanti.m prank? of tlie weaker ones au- couiirerar ted and 
set at nought hy the action of the more powerful ones, tpocially propitiated tFr 

rile puvitose. Xuwhoiv ponups jr.’'-'. the belief ni demons a sir'angt-r hold on th-- 

piapnlar miml th-m in Uiis pair of ludi-u The existence oi numerous exorcists among 
the various •(•.■Liouj (.-f the Hindu population, io.nn the higlic-sr Xambiidii T'S 
till.' lowesi ]'’ai a \\ an. lioul s am j);e tost imoiiv to tin • tact . Tiiere i- a -epaia te ea - to. ’ ' ■. 
Paiiaiis. auiaiv.i'ss y Iiom cxi.'ici'm. 'sorcerv au'l wntclicrofr .tre iit'rodiiarv occuoatior s. 

' <• V I ' 

The Panan is r|u;Le as indispc isi-,])Ic a factoi' in the ?ocial organi-m C'f the villac-i as rlw 
barber ami rite v n?hcrman. There are. again, certain families who liave special comi'f.l 
ovt-r I lai ncui tr class,;.? of iKaioii ?. The A'ambtidtipads of tlie A * 'Jl 1' i\K'\ttUinuJ'’ m and 
( h >: ii iiit'inuh'' ihiii: tautilie? .nid seve r.ti ''>t 1 C. i's h.ave ihe'irsi.iecial launiv deitie-. bo whei-,- 
aid I hey pii’i 'tc" 1 o (’onvr. >1 the action lOi demons and '-[lirit-. Ti ntavsoundstrane-'- 

bni it Is none Till? i ’'S tiue. iliat there are exorcists nmonu native Clivi-riaus rmd 

Mn-almans a? wnll, One iuteie -ung fact that has to he I'ct'orded in this i i .luiecl 'on 
IS that hiqlt chi"- Tlimliv exercio' tlicir luagi'Cal inlluomc hv piopitiatiiig 'Cilv tin- 
more refined ,ind sublime iiianii’c'rati'.n- wf the Gods ot the Pantlieou, vcliLi'ea' iho 
iov, eosie Hindus li.o the -aiuo h»y jii'upitud hig Ivah in her more teriililc' and 
fdoo' Filiir 'ly n'jier m, ami Sasm. Oliiistians and dlusalmans inaa.ake tin' aid of rlioir 
own t.ioils nr Saint'. 


Til ii./Hiliinii [lailaiut.'. a distimtioii hasrd ou pcipul.n iiolli l m niaiTe iiotvtoii 
/ . 1 ' ! I fii ami Bhi’tit.' or demoiis are rogaided j- JiiesStnm t'. ol lim 

(xods, cliiclix Sni'i attd Tim l•l.ln-e'rL tsaklt. Pr'hi^ aVts siinpF- the -.pirit' I'l" 
gdiosis of iho (lopartid. while p .-'i./a: ale tin' -pint- of pci'ous "who ha''.\’ diefl m- 
natural deaths, iiy suieide lar (.Irnwuiiia' irom small-pi-ax or i liolc-ra, ami in yiiiii'o 
eases, (uau'eqm.nily. the ceivmoincs imim diately htTore aiid after death couKl not, he 
propeiT', iiei'i ( )i Hied. i n ae.wn ol tliiase wh-.i hate’ biien lU ei iininuuKai vnth the (le- 
mons and prarti-ed rim black art. Tliey often parrtnke of tho character of AV, .,es 
and P/'Go.s. Tliey aif suppo'od to be wynideririg ,d-out in mid-air or hauntiuLt 
liouse.s, trees. veelF or tanks, eVt-r bent upon doing .adlto iliO'C that come in rhem 
way — espi'-cially to their ivlrdioiis and voraric=. ThotieTi there are mvi'ia.ls 
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»)[ d(;ni(>nb, lliex’ iixav all be broixeiit mulei some one xt olher of the tlii Cf eiMUji-. 
(1) IjJtul.talyj ii’ili (a demian appeased nr gralitied bv (jlleriii"-' x>r --aerifici 
(1) Iriiil-yly.' ni'j (a. Ix'U'd and leeliet’OUb dx-'inon cnusine dreaiiv, anal nielxUiia m 
Il/tiiffil'i nio (a deJiaaii that dui's not baave the vieliin xntliont lalline hiin nr IrTi. 
d'hi'X- aa-e -aippcned tu li\ e iipnii the ullxTinim and '.aeritiee- iiiade to ili'-iu bv tla ii- m,- 
taai.. ^ nr mhc) are enuTitnially toriijonted fxir the purjar-e. ]]iiiL:'_. ai ridiru 
and nthfci nii'i’oiduneb in a family are tjlteu atliabuted Ts; tlu: e vil iutlueixcc of dx’imn 
(jv dvi the -hek-firxl of a per'-v'H. the r. thr Lxea xi a and ihx ]tlix aa ni 

are all in afteudaiice. The a.atrulx'yer diviiiee t iix eaii-t' and pi'i. -ei il k- . |.rxi|hi Oni-x 
I'liiit'dacn. ihex'Xorxnt tlleix eonieb ui. aiixlpnc- thii'iiijii a nixut, or ii ^ elabxr’a i, j , . 

iiaioyto drive out the xleinuiib or .>]iiritb. llie niiy-hxa.n Pni; in hm t'j treat tin' jMii- 
niit. 1- O' tile xxxmmon belief ir tlia’. eu lotiy a.- litx iiali..;it m ]i: nii_xlix'!iji c,"! 

ha\a_ neicdicet, 1 he xletiioliS and apirit.-. do iuxirr xhteit take hx'hi n| ij.aialc'-- and xdi i !■ I ix i , 
bmiie nat madly of a more exx'itabie liatme. 1 lie ih' the 6',;/ ////f . il,, [ t. 
Inn, I' xi •:ni:il!-]:‘OX aiixl X hxilora, a.nxl itiyriads la x'tliKir' Iia\ e all t'j ’no euaxL 1 Uioo 
loinioiir tx) drj-iot ii'uiu xhainy evil. CV-Ttaii. --pex.! ; of ih. palmyra ''h'orof.fa - v , !•■ 
,'"''0 h - 1 and h'-jhi \Ech'>L.- .-./m/ar/hi .'ive eotihdt-red t" h'tthe mv-rarite h.-.m;. • f d - 
nmim P., i .'Oil:, do not exnerally w.-dlt by the -.-ule (.f too-' snnnr.-,, .1 1 1 , b, haine 1 T 
mn’d oh the inllucnee of demon?-, vhai’iu?. lali.uiau-: alii unndeCb m'x‘ worn b in 
and ieniaie' both v-uiine and old- Ther.^ ai'.' fev- fem-alx. airl chilJ.rxii x. nl-e. 
thxia. Hy.meiia, epih''psy and inxd. in. liolnt ai e ;d 1 bv ' do'v.i to liio evil iLiiln. a" 
dx'uixms atixl spirits Gia'P'. or xhen uftmi appirar mi-'inod.e b'rn,^ b,.e..- o,, ■ 
entxr into human bodix.s. and with the snxldx:! di . | ,.nxx xd ih-. i.b.oe ... 
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Chap. III.] 


r.EI.ir.KjX, AVIMrs\r and HINfU'IsV. 


'!■} 


U'l'aiiile. Xi,) Hindu 'will ever kill xu-punt'., evuii if Idtten. fur it is 

od tliat auA' iiijiiiA’ done tn tlaun woiilil l)i‘inL;' du Icpi^ >r(‘i'dity cr nplirji:du\i;i. 


vear. 


'I'hc 


and iiDi.-oii. Hf i" thd 'pncial jii'i(xi ;rt certain sacriticc- offered to tlc' 
He alone can renao'e a nr■o^■e from one spot to a iiotlie’’. or cut and niak 
the treO' in a serpent otox'c. Xo Hindu except a Brahman will e\ er ]i 
of e\'en the twii;' of a plant ui‘'’\vin,L; there. I he hiillu\'an> "ine m 
oTo\es. and perform ceitain ceremonies. The uor-liip of -eriiei 
olferine's made to them aia* siippo-ed to cure w.nuen of sterility, 
of doiucestie calamitu's suj'ipo'cd to he due to the wrath of -erpent'.. iuame- 
peiits made of yold or silver are offered; to Siva or \’ishim. S'leh iiiiaeix 
lare'ented. to BrahmaH' on d:i\ ' of eclip'.:r hv tho-e .,ii u'ho---’ --tar-i!a\' ila 
falls, to aptie.ise the \\’rarh ot the terrihle liuhn. 


It ina\ (amually he ohserved that tliei'i 
oiis snakes m these j'arf-'. C'peeially in the 


ire sex'era. 


aud death from '•imke-hiie is 


IS 


yreiiter extent than in Mahdri 


of freiptsnt oeeurrmi’e, 

‘ of snake-poisoii --tndie 
The poison i' neutr.di'- 


s'peeie' o 


Xou'Ia re 


ant part in the doiiicstic coneerim of a Himlu. i~ of very mvat in imeii 
specialist. Ihr hv it ho foivt /li' not only the appreus !i ot a ease of snake- 
also predicts wheth a' the patient can I )e cured or n a, Hiu- curious cu-t' 
upon the "tory in the .l/"o/mA/co'-//u is tliat in ca'C' oi --nake-iHiis' -.n the s]) 
prol'ihited from g’oitiy to tlie house of the piitieiit. who Ini' alwav' to lie 
liiin. and a -erpeiit likewi'e is never suppo'ed t" e,, aiid. hire a per'on 
provofiition. 111 s'line famiilies. tlu- [nV'ies^ion i' hereditary, and K'dL'trn . 
iind Ml)!/ Km'tha are well knewn '[)-eei;i;i't' in onr mid,'!. 
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d l. The worship of animals, trees, plants &c. - In n n dl. vi ] i\t 

sa.id tlia.t the Xtimhudris worsliip aiiiiuids and ti'ec' ,t-. also do otlua- jiieh ca'te 
Hindus, Witliont atteniptin.u to tivna' the oi-iyii) of t'iie ]ir:e- tiee we ma\' reee.rd 
tin* follow in.e facts. Amoiiy auiimils worshipped hy them, the ( o\\ as a 'p*- -ic' 
takes tile lir't place. Associated as tlie animal is with the mime of A' '/(//' I y , . // fi , 
the i-elestial cow rey:u'deil ns eiftod with thep.-wei'ol yrantiny all [irayi-rs and 
yratifving all vvislies. it is coiisidere'i s;icred. W lieiiever a cow eomos m-a.r a ])er- 
soii,’ if is tom lied with the hand which is raised to the lu-ad in tola-n id \ ener:i' 
tioii. iMilk, eiird. yhee. urine am! dimy jire mixed toyether and used loi' 

piiritieatory cereinouies. Tlie imayes ot (hajs are anointed witli this ]iol\ 
mixture, ealleil Vn ncl/niin / //n m . and simill doses oi it are taken in Im Hindus, 
Besides heiny considered as iin ;iiitidot'e for wirious kinds oi ])oison, it ]' otteii 
jii'eseriljed as a i’l n i/ii.si h if or i-xjiiation toj- ottein es •iy;iinst caste. I'iie surmlt!- 
iny of watrn' niixi'd with ihiiiy rmiioves pollution or iiiihoimess fnaii all 
perstuis. phua-s :ind tliinys. and purities them. 'I he hull reyai'ded as tlie ammal 
ipinii which tlu' (hrl Si\a rides is lie-ld ;is sacred tltcuy]! not as a species. 
du;d imayes of the same seiilptnred in ynudte. and placed eirlier in fr-i;:' et 
an i n la !_e et the 'aiui' ( i ■ id, oi' m a sep;ir;ite shrine, a ria wt u'shappe; 1 > 1 1 me as : > m, f ,a s 
the imaye ot any olliei' (tod. hhe li'mrd, :tssoei,;l, d xsitli the name of Si'.a. 
is also I'eekniU'd as s:u led. It Is iieN'er kilh'd. and it am ideiitalh, Imri oi’ 1. an 

iniiiye of tin- same m yold er sih.er is often [ti'esi-nti-d liy hiyh easte Hindi,-, to a 
Siva temple, (treat importam e is ;ittaehed to its ehirpinys ,is liotokeniiiy y -od oi 
evil, d’hri'e are experts who are idile to inteipret tlie siynipca nee of the ehirpinys. 
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Tht- hill (.f ,i li/.cU’d 1)11 the (lirfcrciit I'urts of a h'-r^Did bmly i-' dfu-ii lalioii a 
f(.>rt‘-riuiiu'r ot yuial or o\il, accor;liiig aa it ia o-ii tlio riaht or loft -iilo, liajal or [i>ot, 
head or r-houlder. ddio moiikoy. aiaaociated \\ ith the naiiio of llaiiuinaii, ia hold 
aacrod. Olioriiiys of rk-o as reliyioua aows areofton made to liahoa in tho tankaor 
I'ivors adjoining cortain toiuploa. (daruda, or tha' llrahniani kilo.( oiiaidorod aa the 
vehicle of the Hod Viahnu, ia actually \vorahi})pod. 

The pipal ( Fda/.s /v // /foau) ia \^'ol•ahipped hy going round the tree chanting 
prayei’a. The iiuinbor of rouiula iiaiially iiiado i,^7.1-. -ll. 10'. etc. It iaf)oliL\od 
to be apotially eliicacioUa to cuie vliaoaaea of all ]\iiida. Olfoi'oiga of uidk. nlantaina. 
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THE 


s or THE lex'^E'^ or curiiix. lUOl. 


CHAP. m. 


lielief of tlie lower ela-"e'. itt C’ocliiu and Trax anooro. I’lioU'-aialr^ of jiil- 

o'rims flock thither uii this occa-ioii to adore and propitiate this ( ioddess liy >aeritii'ino- 
cocks, and. .strange to observe. ])v utttrina- !'>ar<e laiiyTiayi'. d'lii' pilgrims tiMvel 
in bands, iudidginy in endless ribaldrit-s aJid druiikeiiiie";. \'ociferon< recitation of 
<tb>,eene song's and b.illads in the name of tiie Goldens i-~ a disting'ui'hing feature oi' 
the pilgrimage all along, and no l)ody dare,- to clieek the br.iw Is of thi- festival. The-c' 
})ilgriniS consist i d low cLi— X.tyar--, I hivaiis. \ a Ians, \'ela.n-', etc, Tlii- fesrix al aih a'd- 
the only i rpp, ht unity for the pi ilhiting e.a-tes ti ' ap[/r. rich the pre-iiiirt - of tlie lenpile. 
which liudergot" piiritieation after their dopartiuv. In addition t i the sacritien of 
cccks. tlie ofterings consist of turmeric po water. pep]ier andn'in-. There is im end ol 
fowls killed oil the 0(;easion. so much so that the iilaci' become- iii a few da\ s ,i -tinking 
[iOolof liLsod. For about a week from the /kGo'-o//’ day, t he g.ite- of the templeare elos- 
ed, and the place i- -'U]i[ie-ed tohe given n[i te, tin- la vel- of demon On the eighth day 
the gates are again oiieiied. and the tenijde i- eleuiised ami purified. \\ hea the p Igrim- 
return, they take with them tlie sanctified tunnerie powder, and on getting h:n/k to 
their di'taiit home' distrifnite it among-t their relative' and tViends. The application 
of tiiis powder ealled I’ nAxhhint ii'inilly on the forehead and lirea-t i- 'iq.pw'ed 
to ho effieacioU' to kwnp away the demon' ot sinail-j-ox and cljolera. The Graiieanin- 
I (//<■/, i' a- much re-pccted and venerated as the Godde-" Ilerselh so that 
present' or gifts are iiiade to him as well. here the efibi'ts ot a Voliee force fail, 
bv one nod vd' his hc'ao or wave ol lii- sr-aard. he can iiiiell a tumuli or disturhaiice 
that olteii lirealc' out among tile crowd' that gather in the ttinph'. In civil suits, 
the jiartic' agree to e aiiproinise their casi s liy (,,no ot tlieui 'wearing, airl the i.thoi' 
Avitues'ing the i.iatli hofore tlic GoddoS' ct Craiigaiiiir. il he eoiumoii lieliet i- that 
the piii't.v that pcrjurcs liimselt ineets with some misf. a’i ;ine nr ilealli itst-lf i re lone'- 
Gucli .swearing in tukoii of litaiw't.v atid tniiidaliiess take' jilace in other temples 
and h(.‘!ore otlier • lods a.s woH. hut tlie Gi_)dtde,ss (at Granganiir is generally iicmcii so a- 
t( 'trike terror in the mind of the 'Wearing p.irty. 

■ 17 . Hinduism. — Tims, by the iiistitutiMU laf Tutelary Deities and the gradual 
iiieiik'ution of faith in an Omnipotent Deing. the horror of deiinans wa- sottmied 
down, and .Demomdatr;, which li.al hw n. the s>a! • reliuioii of the pc. ■[lie hegau to 
oceii]iy .t '(.‘condary ]»l;icc. '! he erecd (af the Aryan religion tauglit an n 1.. 'i'. ..vr'liip 
God in gratitude, a- mi All .Merciful Being', diffused among' tlie ])eople the .sCorliing 
inthiciice of a geiual faiih, and ix-traincd vice and passion bv creariug a. seme of 
divine justice. I’lie a luouiit of superstition ,ind animistic conceptions a"oci:!tt,'i I 
with the Kiea of (oad are jaropovtionatc to tile lutelhiiatual pei'cigitiiaii, amoinit cif 
knowledge aiul the moral sen-i' oi tlu' aviraeo individual in differeiir stages of 
sC ; iety. and as s.-vcral 'Ueh stages ot 'ociety are rcpresenti'd lierc. various beliefs 
;o.d siiper-titioU' Sentiments have ramilie-l into definitelv different creeils and de- 
vtioped a complex and an all l>ut liomog'CTU'OiES .system. Tlii' ^hMli'li| i.ftlie 
Aryans Ini' been so far inilneiiced b\ Buddhistic tlamlogw with if- gei-o-eous 
lenudi". ipoiupoii' jirocc'sions and expiat.wy ])iigrimage-. and rainted -o nmeli h\- 
aidmi'rie siiperstitinm, that it is now ditfieiilc to 'cpurate the organic eleiiieiiisof 
V'edic Hinduism. 

Thong'll the existing modes (d' divine woi^hip amongst the Kindii 'O. tleim.f 
t! e population r,t rlie State diik'r in s, \eral ic.pects. they will he fouml to re'cnihle 
in lour vital points: — .G) a more or h-" elt-ir conceptioii of God, ^s the Gi-earor 
and Fmlcr of tlv' ( nivei-se: ( 1 ) tlie beliiaf in. ,iud woi-'liip of. the antliropomorphic 
Dcitic'of tile Hindu [’autlr-on , sipiplyitig the populai' mind with pef^onal G mU or 
fioddes-es at oiice nearer to tlie licai't and el'-arer to the understandiim • f;! ) tlie 
belief ill a future 'tat'W( l) the idiai that l he 'oci.d union i- the ( xrre-s ir-ilion 
uml ordering ol the Almiglit v Croator. 
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Bat as ivgaf'ls in^ivitions aiid '"Aivmani ac<:.jrJai,2 to v Iiich w. . i- 
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ai'A ui\'!'lo!l iiO r:i,i' ■ :i:ii I'a ijiiio Aiiy i.rr- i>'p 
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.0 0:1 .llilUO 0 " !i. 
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'< ‘'iL " V --'ii . I - . ■ 


1 HiiFroi I ' .■"•till- 'll ill' A jorunali V . iii iv Li.' 'O’.a.i.ial u.il-r t'l I'ii' 

I'liir cla''-v: ~ [I- iLe iiuo Ai‘\:iiip r.i.i-i.ilna r-i BiaFiJiTi- i a 1 K-Ij.;; 

rriij.i^ M wIim; iria I'lD a 1 onLii' • f ia’v ( A ’ria a - 1 

ci'te? iiliia'i laaliil tli,. .Vai’jil IV I'i . 'ul loj’i •■'i '■ X-'rov. .li'aj-f ,, I 
IlialiVtS/ii a il ].l :.ji .'■ ! 'il.ii I'V li IV * al.'ii 'ia ■ I'l.il laa,'.. . > B 'uHtv D lo' 
\\n_. a D ,0 vii'l iV'V piv la aia a a a 1 lii-.- Pui.vios aal P.ajw 

tvrliai'aliv ao.’.^ vvii. tli; aPaiiaiaas. 'v'la av^'c Ira aoLLlavl'v ' D.a ir 


Tha stioap' !i "i O' -P . if’ rP " X a- rs o'’ ilia la- vai ilvia fX' :lo p -r 
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.19. Hindu morality. — Il.im.ia c mablonc 1 lim v arln .m b.: i, , c.J ;; r. fliiiP, , 

i 1 1 ' ! VurijCto Cl ' li''''Vv OXiilniM-d i :li' iliO'lbit,* ! illjl b’j’’. ;'il - lO 11 - 

Tl the Iliii.ci. a tolhf folioiw-f' of mo n oil I'f linir.iv . rn .mli; V r. ih.'. :o p]-:'’ - 

al'ic coiiC' iirii'aiil Ci iclio.iiii. nso donibt, lI-./ {, .nii 1 .'.i-,";;! a n,.'! i. m ' a:. . oci 
i.iiivp liere a; in otlici’ ('I'/nni !ac> lu cniureiii n (linin-.i.o'n ami iipr'n.'! d ni.c ..1 Ian 
lOfi ill inilictiny pm.’-'in’i 111 onmiicii no,.;,;-.. ; .nm..!ainin Em jP, Til.].,. 1 Ifn, ( 
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d-Sbll ot Cod m onpo "C.l ni rh.- Yc.lai. Ti-i..- ii i - iLai iL,: "\’c,da ■ ,n.. n,,!, ; ad ..n 
uii'ic'r.:*^ '1 o.xccpi l.iy .i vn-iy lii'nircJ p.jiiion of t’hc- Hindu -pr.pula;i.:.ii, I’lifir ,itu"\ 
l.fini^ f.'E.id den lu die pimat Ju.doriiy of tnom. Em iLe rriliodi.n b.ai;cf tlmr tim 
vi'lumi- (vi> scnptiiral wi.dng- .af dia Hindu?, tha the Phriuias and the liP 

jn'nr::, fi vimcreiu in tl.i/ir n achinps a> they ofimi are, nlosely follov.' dm Veda? in 
(ncrjro -'cct and aic-rely e.xpand and interpret the doctivac,-- and prccepla cmitaitiod 
in them Thus, t-o tlio Hindu, whidevcr action is enjoined in any of the.m inspired 
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writing's i' :i moriil actioii. a virtue, au'l wliat is pri)lLil)ite(l tlieu’eiii is inininral. a vice. 
Vii'tiiei' I't-warde;] with liap[)iue'S. and vice is punished w itli ndi^erv, in (Hie's future 
life. 

Tt is the Pur'i and the Itihir^.'ic that cldefiv iiitinencc The heli-ef and 
condnet 1 >f tlie [Iindn>. as tliey are the na/'t widelv read and easily nnder>ti od 
of their ridigion- iMok-. 'I’hat the Tioraliry iiii-nleaTe;] in rhe-.e store-]ion>c' of 
])ractical wisdom and moral precepts is of a very higli order is aihiiitted rm ;dl 
hands, d’ho}' inculcate, among' other thing-'., maii')i duty to (iod, to himself and to 
lii.s fcllow-men with a wealth of ilhustratioii and a richness of imagination nnparal- 
lelled in any situilar work. The implicit faith an average Hindu ha> in the event' 
and iiicideiit' narrated in these writing* makes the incentive to virtnou.s conduct ;di 
the stronger. The most characteristic doctrine tamitht in them in relation tej mora- 
lity is tlnit of Kiirni'i. which, in the familiar lane-n.agc of everv dav life, n eiM' ' as 
we sow. 'O 'hall we reap.' Every deed m thi> hie, every Knrni'i. lead' to 
its legitimate result in one’s future life, whether it he in another world, m’ in amotlier 
exi'tenee in this ^vorld. Divine justice i' helieved to manifc't itself often in the 
present life as well. The following- e.xtract from Mann proclaim-' the importaiice of 
virtuous condnet. 

" Sin,nh‘ is each man born into tlie witI.I, higgle he dies, singde he leceivt'. the reward 
of hi' gi'-ni deeds, and diigle the punislmicin of his evd deeds'; when he dies. IusImhIv lie' 
like a falh-n tree upon the eartli. hut his xii'tra- aeeomp.mie' Id' 'oul M'ht-r-. h ire let man 
liarve't and garner virtue, 'o that he may liuve an iii'eparahle eompaniou in traver'ing th.at 
gloom whieh is liard To lie traversed." 

The sublime sense of this te.xt of .Mami‘.«; finds its echo in the mind of the average 
Hindu, ami supplies the cliief incentive to virtuous actii' n and the }irimarv check to vice. 

The great defect of the Kurmir doctrine i' tliat. when combined with the 
belief in tla; traiismigrati(.UL of souls, it degenerates into fatalism. A' matter of 
fact, the 1 liml 11 sure generally faralistsiii p'ractical life. ,Meu thiid< tlicmseh O' ' ino\ ing 
in chains i’.iexoi'ahly rit ete h along a track ordained hv a despotic and I iisoeu M’ill. ' 
By nature, the tendency of the average Hindu is to l)car ]intieiitly whatever goes 
tyroug'. and to accept tvhatevcr comes right, a.' his fate. While, in the midst of tlio 
sorrows and sufferings incidental to life in tills world. fatnli'Ui a.fford' a g. oddoal 
of coinfoit and consolation, and preserves men from ilespi-'ration. it tend', on the 
other hand, to make the believers in the (hx-trino inert ;ind lethargic. 

du't as the high ideals of Aryan religion are intri'iniNed with, and tainted 
by, Dravidian superstition, the high moral coneeptions of the former are also affect- 
ed bv the corruption and vices ot demonolatry. fii practical life, the constant in- 
terplay of the.*e two forces is nnade daily maiiife.sf. In the name ot religion, nohh- 
acts of chai'it V and self-ahiK'gation arc done by some, while others sing obscene 
songs and offer find sa.crificc' also in tlie name I'f. and as (-njoined liv. religinii. 
Anotlier factor tlia.t adver-elN affects tlie nioral eliai'act-'-r of tlie peo])!i‘ i' tlie 
ol'iservance of rigid caste distinctions, which, liy imposing' social di-ahilities on the 
lower ca'Tes, stand as olistaelcs to the ]n'oper di'cliargc of certain dnti-‘';is hi twivn 
man and man. These distinctions arc more rigid, and the disahilirlc' of the lower 
oi'iltrs more jironnunced among the Hindu.' of thi- co;','! than among those in othc 
parts of fudia. 

'Flic inodc' of thinking which ]>revnil among the \arion' section', and wliich 
intiueiice practice, have of late been largely affected by the sahitarv infiueiic. 
of Hiigli'h i'ducation ami Ih'itish admini'tration. Intellectual as the '' ojic ol im dern 
ediicadion i', it has tended to elevate and purify the moral sense ol tlic [i.-oph-. 
among tho'C -w ithim and also in varying degree-* beyond, tlie spliei c of its dii'i-ct 
(([n'l'ation. without loo.'cning the iioiids h\- which tlii' pi-oplc 1 , Id on to th ‘ 
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fuumliitii Ills of their ancient fairh. The o[)piV'-^i\ c hold ot ca.'tc ] ii'cjndice'' and 
the iiiHiience of the oTuvelliiio’ .'iipeV'titioii' of deinoiiolatrv are daily y't'ttiiig- 
relaxed. Deinun> and spirits are rapidly losiny their oToiind, and the "'obre 
powers oi science and jihilosophv and sense’ have now stepped in to account lor all 
the wonderful phenomena of Xaturc. Doctors are p-radiially rejilaciiyo- 
the exoreist> at the sick-bed of epileptic and hysteric patients. 'I'he abolition of 
pra dial slavery, the recognition of the e([nal rights of all classe> b\- the State, and 
the adinini'tration of equal laws are exercising a most bcnelicial intlnence on the 
relation of the various castes, and inspiring wider symjiathy and greater tolerance 
among them. Though the general effect, of all this is neither m) di>tinct!v to be 
traced nor capable of being represented by the same furmnhe in the various grades 
of -ociety, several forces are at tvork 1x111011 clearlv point to a more healtliv deve- 
lopment ot the same. i\len of light and leading are beginning to feel the necessity 
for reform in religion as veil as in social enstoms in the light of their ancient, 
seriptures and philosophy, and the germ of miicli that is purest, loftiest and 
i!i'p:riiig among the idisils of We-teni civilization is -lowlv, but sutvlv, leaiening 
rh' nia". ■uid this pa vo the way foi tlie progressi'Cc refinement of <ocietv as a whole. 


Section B.^Islam. 


.')0. General Remarks. — The introduction of Islamisin into Kerala i- gener- 
al!'. believed to have taken place in tlie iffli century A. D., and the event lias been 
pi ipnlarly a-s, k iated with die sup[)0'ed conversion ofClicramiin Perumiih u ho is .dlegcd 
to have '01)11 after his cuiiversion.gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Though all tradi- 
tional aceouiits agree as regards the (•oiivovsion oi ( heramnu Peruiuid. \'et the chief 
ei'idcnce adduced ill sUjiport i.d' the eoureiitioii appear-, ashasljeeii ah’eadi’ seen, too 
Weak to st.iiid. In the hdri.iduetii.iii, I hai'e attempted to s]ii.uv that the ancstato 
king was not the Emperor of Kerala before its dismemberment, bur cmlv the ruler 
ot a portion of it long after it- partita >i i hy tlie last of the Pernmals among his 
descendants, and tlie feiidatorii s and dependants uiulerhim. The .Vrah IMoors laid an 
im[torfaut share in the exc.-nsive eommei-ce carried on between i\Ialabar and tlie 
(-'t. and many oi tlicm, Iiavnig settled tliemsidves in the eoniitry before the work ot 
eoiivt I'sion had been seriously taken in hand, had in a wa\' pre})ared tlie gi’oimd 
lor the dissemination of the creed, as i.s evident from the fact that all the important 
places ivhere the lir-t mo--([ne' were Imilr, were remarkable for the iaclhtics they 
afforde l Ini' coiuinei'ce. The desecmlaiii - of the early Moors lioiighr and sold for 
tile Za nil 'I'in, and rhn-- en joyed the iiiono[)oly of trade in Calicut, siicee'sfully 
inti'igued with tlie Zamoriii against all new eomei's, espei-iali tlie Port iinuese, and 


fo'iiLi'ht Id- hanle- anainst Coeliiu. 


ahoN’e 
1 fi an . 


! . Origin of Islam on the Malabar Coast.-In aduitionto tim tradition 
releri'ed to. we may e.xtract tile lollow iiig parage hearing on the subject 
-Ml'. liOgan s ^[,,/i/iiiJ It) ^[ii ht hn / . 


1 1 1C AI;d,; y il 1 , \ I ,! 1 i- I'l . c!i It tl \ i ,u t-i u - ik 1 1 g i n-n, j 
.'i.K, •( inic ai.Ll.ii'.i!' iiiidi nno mwix ait, i- i]', [{, lu-a- 

ia'l' lie; Al'll* 111 ' Lcl.iUit. Wiikillc,,'!. \'.!iii v.lolt 
1' ' ’'nil k I c ,w'l' ' l_i - 1 II ■ ii.al I \ ill' ; 1 1 ] \ \ ; -I ti il i 
> '■ 1 KlU'l'. !l"l \' hrtllc'' tllClc 1> .niv "Ul iit i ill 

ill ! '1 ,ii ' ■] klah'iiiiiiii ikmism I ir -ji.jak- Ai ,d iic. 


-an I - imt iit'j It \ , i icti ! -la ill w a- ir it 
— Vial ih.i-, or a kiti 1- 'k'.ti. , laiiT to 
111 It -S-'il 1 \. J ). -vji. and 

Lll!- rnlliili'D ^ lim V, Pi >t> aloJllt. '.'iid 

1 ' I- liiUio.i '( ,a iiniiaii) that 


1 !:c ci'" 'l 111 ih'' l’ro[)lict IS -idd to hiu.-becii iii'sc bronubt iu l,y ;; ]iai'tv of 
h.adC'lby M.dik-ibn-lhnir aimui dd I A. 11 . ( yhi ,ut the luid'dc of' the 
drh cciiiiii'N A. D.i. and it met with a lair measure of succc-s u.i tiii- i i.a-r. which 
k'.ialuii h')\,e\a r cnis to liavc b, . u uotliiiig like iliat wliii ]i fell f. t 1 ic l,,i ,,1 tin; 
earlv ( iiristiaii missiunarie.s. 
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Til iVii'ai-il to tlio (•uiiiimiiiiTy of MosloiU'. in Kerala, rliei'e ai’e rwo iiuportaiit 
theories ; tli;- lii-'t i.-' tliat they are the (le>ceiulaiU'. oT the Ai'ah traders who hah 
>ettlei! tlieni,'el\'es on this coa-.t and freely married the Dravidiau women "f 
the country, and the second is tliat they are mostly the products of rhe labours 
of the iiussiouarie> of Islam, wlio at different time' preached their religion, increas- 
ed their number> hv conversion and built mosques for the worship of the one truo' 
(iod. The fact of the matter appear^ to l,>e that there ifi some truth iu both these 
tlieoric'. 'file eoiiumuiitv rhu' l)ruug-ht into existence was strengthened, 
though hut slightly, ly the immigration of Miisalmaiis from Persia, Afghanistan 
and Turkistaii, tvho. following in the wake of the early iMahommedan compieror--, 
migrated to this coast in eonipaa-ati\ ely recent time'. Thc'C invaders from 
bevond India generally hu'ced tbeir wav in by laud tbrongli the uorth-wO't 
froutieix but this coa.st-.sti i[) protected by the natural barrier ot the W'esteru lihat' 
seldom beard even the distant roar of the main stream ot the Indian lli.'tory of that 
period, and was thus free from the inroaih of the conipiering hordes that swept over 
the greater portion of India, ami finally e'taldi'hed their dominion in the crnuitry. 
The next mo't important addition to IsLun residted from the i\Iysoreau compiest of 
the west coast, and the forcible conversion effected by Tippu Sultan in hi' religious 
wars. Aloslems from Bombay and Kacbeb have also settled in the town of 
iMattancheri for purposes of trade. 

;)2. Islam in Cochin. — -Thougli among the iAlh.wer' of Islam iu C'ochiu.tre 
found persons of high character and social position enjoying important pri\ileges 
granted hy the na'a\’c rulers, tliey eonsist mainly of converrs from the lower orders 
of the Hindu connviuiiiry. ir.O'tly Dmvidiaii' in ra.cc. wlio eagerly took aipaiitage of 
the (jpportunity t'.> 'liake off i!u- Immiliating di'abilitie ' they groaned under, and tiT d 
by one bound to raise tlicm'elve' considerably in the social scale. Tlic proselyte-s 
still point back to their origin by ivtaining some of their original custom' such as 
tire bridegroom tying a /Ah' (ja tliiit [)UU? of goM 'luiped like the leaf of the pipal) 
round the neck of tin bri'le at the wedding, tlie distribution of imu ■'■•niuri. Kmar.f. 

( joyful shout' of wonieif', music and iom-t";n on the occasion, and the ohservaiice 
of caste distinctions in the tuatrer of marriage. Once in a way. an itinerant prcaclier 
crosses the (ihat' to preach to rhe local followers of the PropJiet the adoption of 
tlie principles of their faith in rlieii’ cutii-ery, but such occasional attempt' at I'e- 
foi'iii ])rutluce very little elleet ii{)oii deep-rooted eustoiiis and long-stauding Usages. 

Tlio l\hts;ilman seelioii of th.e i)op!ihuiou of the Mate uumheriiig -3 1. 102 con.sists 
ciiieiiy (d donaka Map[)illa', 1 uivuthans or Taihliays, and Pathaii'. with a slight 'piink- 
iing of .'^lieik', Savyld'. Idogluil', Ivach<-hhi Heumns. Hussains and Porji'. Divid- 
ed according to .Si.'Ct. all the Mo'lems iu the State t‘.xee[)r the Boras are Sunnis, or 
those who ackiiowledge the lir't four (';di])'is as tlie lawful siiceossors of fdahomed, 
and accept tiie Snmiet' or traihrioii' a' oI ei|Ual autliority witli the Koran. The Boi'a.s 
uumhei'iiig hut 7 are Shialis, w’lio regard Ali, the uephew and 'Ou-iu-la\v of hfaho- 
med. It' the rightful suecC'Sor of the Prupiiet. \Miile they reject the Suiuiet< as 
of no authorU}' whairVi'i'. tliey have foi' rhoni'clves a sep. irate 'ct of traditions. 
Begardvd aeain a' the loUoweis of the fouinlers of the four stbods oi f>[o.slem 
jari'pi'ii'lence. olalik. llauifa. Pliafih ami Ibiiibal, wlio divide among lliem tie; 
wliolo ortliodox Mosieiii world, tlie -hiiiaka dlappillas wlio lorni no [ler cent td’ tlie 
i\[a!iomiued;uis in the State are Shati ites. w bile tiio iV't i-f the Sanni sect are lla- 
nan'ite.s. Malik and Haiih.-d ha^e no followers in t'ochiii. 


Chauacteristic features of the Religious and Moral code of 


the Moslems. — The obnalmaus ru’o -.tri-'t in the matter ol rli ■ oi worva'ie .• of t! 


ine 


fi\e iii![ioi'! a ill pnc.-pt' 111 the I’roiihet,—' i) houef iu Bod Ol- Alia, 'iij woi-'hip at 
'tated hijiu-'. (iii) ahii'-giv ing. tivj the fa'L of Riuu/aii, and (v) the fea-t of Mecca or 
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the pilgrimao'e to ^[eeca. The :mniver>arv of HoNaiii's laartynlom. observed as the 
jMoliarruui, is speeially sacred only to the Sldalis. TheParhaiis or iMogluds, thoiiyh 
Sunnis, also celebrate the feast, but the cerenioiiy is devoid of it> fanatical fe;diires. 
The Jonaka IMappillas simply observe generally the ninth and tenth day- a.- day- of 
fast. Their priests are known by the name of Abk/k, who are generally well versed 
in the Koran and the Hadith. They are paid fixed salaries or remunerated by e(‘rtaiu 
pernuisitcs. Tlie Jh/.e/e/s who are regarded a-^ ilescended from Mahomed or Ali are 
lield in great veneration. They can also perform prie.-tly function-. On ceremo- 
nial occasions, thev also are paid certain dues. 

The Koran, the foundation of Islam, and the Hadith. tlie traditionary part of the 
M(_>s]em law, either pi’eserved from tlie lijm of Alaliomeil by his immediate disci- 
]iles or founded on the authority of hi- acriou-. form the religious as well as the 
moral code of the Mahonunedans in the Stare, who are, as already -aid. mo>tI\' Sun- 
nites. As with other religionists, a profound seu-e of dependence on the Oimuju'e- 
-ent and Omnipotent God is with the Musalmans verv strong. Faith in one God 
is with th.em identical with ]Uous resignation to his Will, and this Alonorhcism again 
i- allied to a sen.-e of personal responsibility, ami of a coming judgment. Thus 
cm the one hand, the idea of judgment, whicli pre-snppo-e.s rewards and punish- 
ments in a future state, contributes to inspire an elavated tone of moral -eutiraent. 
('!' at least to restrain the comndssion of crime-, wlule, on tlje otber hand, belief in 
]irede.-tiiiation lends a certain dignity and selt-jx'sse-sion under the weight of 
calamitie.-. 

Mahomed's intolerance of unbelievers, by wh.ieli Moslem- everywhere aremort' 
or less inspired, and the religion- fauatiei-m which characterises tl'.e life of .-omeof 
the best of their persuasion, intinence the conduct of the Musalmaiis in some part- of 
British IMalahar. But in Cochin T-himism has. for -everal centuries, been a tame reli- 
gion divested of inan\ of its aggressive elemeu.ts. Tlio common people know but 
S'.-raps of the Koran and the Haditli. which contain minute rule- for tlie details 
of pri\-ate and civil life. A'et the generality of tlu' IMusalmaiis in tlie iState may be 
.-aid to I'H', on the whole, leading in accordance with their religious ]»crsuasion. a 
Serious life characterised, iii particular. l>y prayer, alms-giving and tciipierance. 
And thev are. tinall}', a- is the preference of the Prophet him-elf, of active and 
eiKugetic natures, in coiitradi-tiuction t<;i their Hindu brethren vdtC) are compa- 
ratively inert and coiitcmplative. 


Section C.-— Christianity. 

d 1 . General Remarks. — ^Referring to the census statistics of the Christian 
section of the popidation of Cochin and Travancore, the late Sir W. W. Hunter 
evpi’essed his regret that the census officers of the States did not discriminate 
lictween Jacobites and Syrian Catholics in and hoped that the defect would 

lie remedied in subsegueiit censuses. The first attempt at a distinct record of the 
different sects of Christians was made in Ikup when, however, it was hut parliallv 
successful. The failure was due to the general ignorance of the enumerators, for 
the instructions issued in this behalf appear to have been sufficiently (dear aud 
(bffinite. With a superior staff of enumerator- and supervi-ews. with uioia' elabo- 
rate instructions and better coaching in them, and with tlie hearty co-o[)eration of 
the ecclesiastical beads presiding over the churches of tl'.o various donomiuatiou-, 
who were at the outset requested to issue -ptr-cial instructions to the Vicars under 
them, we were able this time to secure a- accurate a record of the sects as tin- 
circumstances of an undertaking of the kind would permit. 


Chap. Ill.l 
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The ('liri^tian section formin:^- al»<iur21' per eeur. oftlie tetel {)o|)iil:!{ i- ef the 
State, or lt> per cent, of tiu' Christian popuhiriou of the i\r;rl!':is i’o'-idt'u:- v 
or 7 per cent, of tilt* sain-.* in all India, may. >o far as >eec or suhor liruition To a 
spiritual heail i.s concerned, he classed niider four main head-; — 


(1 ) Protestants, (dy Toman Catliolics, (;]) Chaldican SiTiaiis and (1) .Jac'Voite 
S'.rians: and these with their 'ub-tlicdsions” mai' be exliibiied tliii': — 


(ll Pl:ni r- , AM.S 


(2i H' oi t' \ nr '! 


Clio lo AX SYKIAX- 


(' 4 l .jALi'iaTI SYRIAN' 


la) Analicun CAiiiiimini,)!]. 

(/>) ttipt:-.!. 

(fj Conin'C'ir.i non. lint. 

(</) LAUlifrau and aHlc'l tlirnolniii, 
(f-l PlvdlAt-'l i.ni. 

( r) Alinoi dt-noiiiiu.itio'is. 

I'll (af tlic i.atiii Pate 

p ' ) ( >1 tiir ; ...a Itii . 


I ( i) ..IrcobitA' Syiicins I'l'operly so c.ihcil. 

!, (</) Pi^ininied Syii.,n' yu' St, Tnnina-' Sviijew. 


The Prote-taiirs con.'ist of a 'intdl number ot Europetin-'. a lew Euinsians. 
and the tSvrianSj Litiir- or lliiidu-. who lutw* fioeii eAUiserted to til, at iVith Iiy' 
the laltouis of the Protest.ant sli'-iouarics in tin;* course ot the .hi't (‘>0 year'. The 
memlicr.s of the hnghcar. r-ainmnnion are nnder tin* .'piritnal b.irisdii-*'iou of tin* 
Protestant fhsh.op of Tr;tYhuK-ore a.m.l Ct.ieuiu. wliO'C lirad-'iuarrcrs ar.'at Kottevani in 
Tract tncure. Roman Catholics of tine Latin or Syrian rite acknowhdue tin* Pope 
as their spiritual liead, aii'l are locally yoY'fi'.iO'l l>v Pi'ho]'' or ^ icrr'-Ap'istoli'* ;i]i- 
poiiued by tlie Pope, d’heir title denote' ;it one* tlioir S])irltu:tl alkyiaiiee to 


Toint*, and the use of tile Latin or Svrir.e lanatiay..* iii their 1 


!tur: 


Catholics of 


the Ltitin rite c:im..' into exist luc.* only after the adv.nit of the Poriticrie'e. The 
Latins are the dcscondtint' of converr' m.a'le hy tin* Jesidr and Carmelite Latliei*' 
■with modern tidditioiis to tlaar numhei*. wldle tlie Tomo-Svriaii' are the die-eeiidtint' 
of the Rx'rians tliat accepted rlie t'ccle.siastical snpremac}' of Rome befori' or after 
the Synod t>t Diamper. ihe Ijatin Catholics are known bi' diH'ercut names, taj the 
E::liiniorAtndar8 (h) the J/z/.v-dZ/TCov and (.-j the M>nn; H,ft>Llnr8. that i'. cMin- 
inunities of ScY’cn Hundred. I'ive liundred. and d liree Hundred, j’lii* cniuhi cd 
the.'C tt*i'ius has lieen a subject of y*i*eat eontro\'ers\'. It mav probably lie tliat these 
names I'efer sinijily to the number of families tbaf wore adlowed to lie conA-errod to 
Chi'i'liaiiuy umler tlie tiroselytizim:' induoiiee ul the Ibirniyne'e. .Vn ony CmlioHc' 
of the [jatiii rite, tliero i.s a section of ('limtians knoi'xn loeallv b\‘ the name (>1 
PaviiiinifS or 1- in 'ijhips. They' number jiersons (l.dSS m.des and l.del 

fennde.s). d be males liave tlieir hair closely cropjied. hut Wv-ar a frinye I'chich i' 
allowi'd to fall Avell over their tbreheail. ai:d the fAinalo' wear a (■oloui'ed_ tioAx inu 
yanneut hanyiny don'ii to flic knee, d iiosc in atbluenr eircnin.'tance> still yo 
about in lenrojican costume. These and otiier leiies oftlie Porniyuc'e enstonw 
still tniind amony them, distii'yni'h them from the ordj'm;i-\- Xatii e k hi'i'tiair-. 

louy Xatiw* 


Til Subsidiary d’a.bles TIL I\ and T\ aV, tbev have b'c.-n inelu led 
(dui'iicUis. but tlwir numl.A'i'-. are yiv(Ui '.'p.;r.itol\ in i.i [i.'ri.u d',.’ 
tueil.c I U'Si i ‘ndant ' ot tin- Pi ■rf;i,.e, >.■ b\ into; m.ivr’ 'y Yxiib iC 
til Ciiii't iaiiiry in tin ICrhaml irili , i.taries. >i.’ Willi. uo Hmui 
the Liriiiyhies thus : — 

Poi'tuy lU'sc ot inixi'.l (Ic'iA lU an- Inviv, ii b\ b i leimt ni bii-iridii.-.-, ,, 
tliey retain the Toman ( 'atlr ihe iaitli a.iul Pun ‘p- .’u 'urm.mt '. tlnvioe .--eai'eih 
(hst'.nyuislied ly\' eolour or li\' hal'it' o 1 liic Irom tin- n'-i,\e' anioim'i wliom thf v !iVo 


i' eXi'ept’iI'_ 


A Talukwsir distribution of the various sectv will I'o kuiid ii. Suliidi.irv Table IV 
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Catliolics of the T.atin rite aro under the Aivlibisliop of ^ aiupuzlia (Verapolay) , 
or the Bishop of Cochin. Under the Concordat of ISSli entered into lietweeii tho 
Pope and the Kin;^ of Portugal, the Bishop of Cochin is nominated hy tlie King and 
formally appointed by the Pope, as a suffragan to the Archbishop of Goa, who lia.s 
been recognised as the Patriarch of the East Indies. A small number ot the same 
denomination in the Chittiir Talnk is under the Bishop of Coimbatore. Catholics 
of the Svriaii rite, Piomo-Syriaiis «>r Hyro-Pioinans, are locally governed by the 
Yicai'S-A[>ostolic of Erii'ikulam and Trichilr. A .■'nuill section of the Syrians of Trichiir 
insist on being called Chaldcean Syrians. Their exact spiritual ])osition is 
thus described to mo by Mar Aliehael Augustine, who styles himself the Archbishop 
of the Chaldcean Syrians of Malabar. 

“ AVe are Chakhean Svrians, and folli>w our aucjeut and C'^lahlisked dnetruies :ind rituals. 
AA'e as Chaldu-an Syrians acknowledge as our head the ancient Ciiaklmau I’atriarch of 
Bahvlon, nut owing allegiance to Borne or any other head". 


Tiie dacohite Syrians properly .^o called are imder the spiriiual snprema.cy of 
the Patriarch of Antioch with the Metropolitan of Malankara as their lotad head, 
whoso head-quarters are at Kotrat'am in Travancore ; while the Eeformed St'rians, 
who make some approach to the Protestant standards in doctrine and ritual, insi.st 
on being called St. Thomas Syrians by pre-eminence, basing their claim to the title 
on their ha 'dug all along followed the ecclesiastical rites and usages of apostolic 
times. They are under their oavu Bisliop, and do not recogai-e any other head of 
the church such as tho Pope or tlie Patriarch of Antioch. 

The Syri.uis of Kerala, be they Pomo-Syrian^. Chaldcean Syrians, Jacobite 
Syi’ians, St. Thomas Syrians, or Syro-Protestants, all trace their origin to apostolic timc.s, 
aiidthei’eh\Tav their claim to the title of St. Thomas Chrisiians. It iscertainlv not meant 

t. t 

thatalltho.se who go liy that name are the descendants of the early colonists 
from Syria. It is very probable tliat. in die earlier centuries, some Svrian 
families that migrated t i this coast, settled in th.e midst Cif the earliest converts 
and freely iatermaiTio!! witli them, so thaf, while a few families can speak of 
their descent from a remote Syrian ancestry with a faint trace of Syri;in blood in 
their veins, tlm claim of the majority to h(;ing called Syrians must lefer siniplv to 
the fact of their belonging to tlie parisli in which rhe ilivine service is condacred in 
die Syriac language. Before tho advent of the Portugnc'e and the Sviiod of 
DiaiJipcr. thc.se marked distinction" do nut ^sccm to have existed, and the names we 
have rcfeiT'e I to apjiearto liave originated su])se(jneur to the IGth centurv, tlie term 
•Syrian, St. Thomas Syrian, or ( 'hakhean Syrian having at one time or aiiotlicr 
1)0011 a]qiiieil in coniinon to tlie '-ai-lier converts and the descendants of Svrians by 
intermarriage. Ike may aUo observe that in popular language. th.‘ term 
[A:i/areiie) or Xii [ijulhi. or Mn rij'i]:]rii r is nseil to denote all Amative 

( hi'i'tuins, kut the fijinncr is inoi’e ajiiiropriatiJ}' and coiTeiglv a[)ph'ed ti. eiflier 
iioiHO-Syrian.- ■■i Jaoibite Syrians, the latter hi-ing restricted to tho Latins or coii- 
wit" ma le 1 , 0 ,- the Poiiugiie'e, and to the jirodncts of modern missions. 


Ahiw, in regard to t he .Syi’iae hnign.ige u-ei[ in the liturgy of the Svriaii". whether 
th.;\ lie doino-Syriaii" OJ’ Ja col )1 te Syrians. I ha\ coi isn't' d two eecli-siastical ('Xpert -, 
I’oth of tlaan native- of Syria, anl they say that the Syriae ii"*'.! in the lit urgv is tlie 
old Aramaie. and not any modern dialect of Syriac. Thi-rearo two hinds of cl-araci ers 
called Glialdoain :.nd Afanniitn. ddie Ihmio-Syriaiw and tlio ('hal In an SviAaiw use 
the Chahhi am cliuraeti r in wririiig, wiii!,- the Jacobite Syidaiis u<e tlio Alaronife 
charaet-a'. I iiere is, tiny -my. no difference in the wonls. construction and style. 
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•]'). Statistics. — As Subsidiary Tables III, IV and JV A deal solely with 
the Cliristian population, we may moi'e a})pri)priately review the statistic.-? relating; 
to Chri.-?tiaiis in this section. 

Racially, the Christians are classified as European, Eurasian and Native. The 
Europeans numbering 55 persons corapri.se as mentioned in the la-^t chapter a few 
Darbar officials with tlieir families, and those engaged in Chri.^tiau Mission work, 
in Coffee Plantations and in the construction of the Cochin-Shoraniir Railway. 
They include also the British Resident, the Assistant Resident and sonio mentber.s 
of their families who were in the State at the time of tlie census. A great majority 
of the Eurasian population is the product of the Portuguese influence in the Idth 
and 17th centuries, the peculiar circumstances of the settlement of this enterprising 
nation having tended to create and fo.ster this community. The rest of the Eura- 
sians, nnmboring less than a hundred, are of Dutch, English and French descent. 
Those returned as Native Chri3tian.s, t!)r whose relative hulk in the population the 
State stand.s fir.st m all India, represent the result of Christian iMissiwiarv work for 
over Is centuries. 

Di\ ided according to sect and denomination, -12 out of 55 Europeans are mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church, 5 are Presbyterians, one is a Congregatioualist and 
7 are Roman Catliuhcs. Of tlie hairasiaiis, P39G are Catholics of the Latin rite, 
04 aie Anglicans and 4 are Baptists. Among natives, the Anglican Communion ia the 
most popular of the Rerormed Clnirch, and the major portion of the large increase 
among them on the figures of too last census is attributable to conversion. The 
adherents of the remaining denominations of Protestants are comparatively small 
in number, and were for the first time enumerated ia the .btate in PH'il. 


Before we proceed to review the figures of the N’ati\e Christians, we may add 
a few remark.s on the returns of PShl. A glance at Sub.sidiary Tabic R' 
Avil! at once shoivtliat the figures arc of little value Ibr purposes of comparison ivith 
rhosc wf PdOl. The high proportion of ‘Syrians rn>pecifiod' ami ‘Not Slated ’ shows 
that the record of sects Avas Very i.lefootive. Moreovei’. the Clmldman SA'rians Avere 
iiwt ,'ho\vn as such in ISOl. The return of the Chri.-?tian sect.s is complete for 1901, 
for wo find no omission to fill in thi.-? column of the schedule. Perluips all the 
St. Tlioiuas Syi’iaim might not Iiare cared to return themselves diAinctly U'; such, 
being satisfied with the gvnend name of dacobites. Barring thi>. theretuim (.)t -ects 
may be taken a-? sufiicieutly accurate. 


Catliolics of the Latin rite rtturnod as such in iSfil numbered 93,903, Avhilo 
tlie Remo-Syrian^ numbdred 50.329, ami the dacobite Svrians and the ‘Svriaim 
Lu'pecificd’ ami’Uiited to 12,436 and 9,34S respectively. Subsidiary Table IV 
shows some striking differences iu the figures of the various denominations. 
There is a remarkable decrease in the noinber of Cathnlic' of the Latin rite Avitli 
a proporrionaie increa.-?e among the Romo-Syrian-' and the dacobite Syrians, 
AA'hicii >'UAV'' at miee Cnat sevei'al Syrian-? i >1 Aairiou.-? dem uni nations were included 
under Calliok' Sef the Latin rite, 'while jierliape ' Syrians ! n-pecified ’ lutvetn he 
faiily di--trif)ULe<l amnuig tlie >everal sect.s of .'>y'Lians ihenmelves. The total number 
of Syi'iaus of all denominations iu 1S91 came t" 7N.110. Avliile. according to the 
prO'enr ceusu.', they numiier 116. 91-'^, which giA'es an increa'o of 4;972 per cent. 
It Avill be s'sea froiii Subsidiary 1 able I that the general rate of iucrea-'e among 
tlie CLrlslians as a nhole during the la-t decade i-- only 14'ti4. The Latiu.s 
JiaA'e deiieii ed by 1 t.Gs2 ui Ib'iio per cent, on the return- i4 IsiiJ, Thu-, 
Avl’dlo as coi-ipareii y, itlithe iigures of 1891 the SAn-iau- have inerca-ed by 4‘.c72 
pe'cceiit., f’atbulic- ■■£ the Latin rite have d-, creased by L^'Go per Ctuit. Idu'-i' 
figure-^ proA'e >-onclu.-?lyely tha.t iu 1S91 ■?-eA'eral Native Christian-? that rerurned 
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tlicin^ijlve-' lioman C.itliolics were llorao-Syrinn-^, ClialO! eaii S'.riaiia ami 
Oacobitf Syrians. A little over 24,0('P Syriao.a of variou,-; denoiiiinat ion.s inii't 
have been inelialed under Catnolics of the Latin rite. 


The main iactor in the Xative Christian conuiiuniry of the State Syrian, and 
Coinpri&eN in this yeiieiad teian, the Koino- Syrian,', the JaCLhire Svriaii-*. the Re- 
formed Syrians or St. Thomas Syrians and the ('haldrcan Syrian.'. Thev iinmbe)' 
llo.O lS in all. forming 59 per cent, of the Christian population of the State. 
The Romo-Syriau is the prevailing sect in illuknudapnrain, whei'8 out of 
4.').d5.3 Christians, 44,491 per.son.s belong to this sect. Thi' Taluh is, at very 
wide interval', followed by Trichilr. Talapilli. Kanayaniir and Cochin. Xext iii 
pioint of nmnhers and importance come the lioman Catholics of the Latin rite with 
.a total stronyth of 79.921. It is the preduiuinant sect in the seaboard Tahik.' 
where the Portuguese influence was greate.st. Of this .sect 49,9i)0 person- — far 


more than one half of its total strength — are congivgared in the Cochin Taluk, 
which is followed by Ke.nayamir Avitb a fall of 27,-l'2d. Our of 1,522 Christi.ins in 
Craugamir. as many as 1,435 are adhereiitB of this seel. Their numbers are in- 
finitesimal in IMukumlapuram, Triclnir and Ta.lapilli. wdiile out of 4,387 ( hrisdau.s 
in the Cliittur Taluk, they number 4,292. and form an i.solatod commiiuitv iiuder 
the Roman Catholic Li.shop of Coimbatore. The .lacobites and the St. Tho-imus 
Syrians t'lgether preponderate over the I'ollower.s of other sects in Talapilli. 
which is fi. 'll u\'C'd hy K.tuayaijur an 1 Cochin witli Ci-N.iS and 7lO .lacobite,' re-jus-t- 
ively. The tr-t. Tliumas Syrian' nnnihering )a;t 51-1 in the State <%ro almost confmed 
to the Tahip’.ld 'lalul;, iiui.storing stremg in th.c Liswr. (,t Ivnmiankula!:!. In Ka- 
nayamii, tlio oiily other dacohite cciitre of any iinpoitaiicc, ih'- St. Tlioua,' Sie'ian' 
unmher bur li. It is .'iiatiilar tliat. while llu' head ol the dciCoblte S\'riai.'s in 
( ocliiii a'ai 1 i'a\'c iicort .- 1 s styli-d the lileti'' [lolitan ot ?>iidai!ka]'a Ui-ar ( rc nyaiiiii', thi' 
Taluk Counts r.iily 5 per.soiis if tlu.t sect, and even those must be I'egai'd; •! as mere 
'ojoiiriiers ihero, It i.s also notewoithy that (.'rang mf.r c »iita:U' tl.o fewest number 


The ct nti\; of the 
7,'''’.'M strong. Till' 


rec'ii'de'u 111 me jire'eiit eeii'U', wemay uttoinpt a biriof .sketch of the origin ami 
de\ elopiiieiif of Christianity em this cmi't. 

;ib. Christianity in India. — Thoorioiii of Chri-stianitv iulndi:!, or imnv uro- 
perly,on tlie .Malahar Cojmt. has euigayed tho attention and ex. rcisod tlu' iimemtiU' 
of immy ( liui-climeii and lii'torians. both aucirnd and inodeuii. hut tlm s.ubject lias 
not y.'t eiiierofl Ironi tin- stag.* e>f e . mtrove'rsy. Ami a (fcU'iis 1 a ua’ (if (‘.k ijin 
need olit-r no a[)olog> for taking iij) tlu' sn.hji'ct, foi' to him tlu subjict is oui- ol 
practical d' w ell as i;i,,toricul int.-r.-st, inasiunch as he iuis to dealv.it'ia 
[)o[)ulat;oii pi'oio'siim tlif Cliristian faith iuonelorm ornm.tbm’, numbehim, uoai b., 

two lakh' o!' a fourth of the tot.il poindation of Sia.te, a Xtuievlii.'b C 

bi'lievod to lie tile part of India wii.-re C]iri-.Tianit \ Cbtaim-d its liist f,Mitli!.‘ 

37. The origin and development of the Malabar Phnreh. -Th. ol,,iy 

of the introduction of the teachings of Christ to India is by thee .he nom ed tradition 
.u.scribfd to the Apo.'llo St. h’bomas. Aca-ording to this tradition, so dearly cherish- 
ed by the Chri.stians of this coast, about 52 A.D. the Apostle landed at Malankara, 
or more correctly at Maliankara ne.a- Crang:inur(Kodungalliirj,the d/e.eg'/.cg of the 
Greeks, or h/o.y / '.'.u-h, of the Jewish copper plates. Mou/iri.s\va' a port near the 
imuith of a branch of the Alwaye River, much freipioated in their early vuyarms b\ 
the I’lmnician mid European traders 5c, • tlm p-.-pper mid spi tliis"", ! mt. 
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:in<l for the purport* . .f t:i.king in fresh Vv'a.ter and provisions. The stor3' goes 
that St. Thomas fonnded seven churches in different stations in Cochin and 
Travancore, and converted, among others, many Brahtnans, notably the 
CaUlanli-ara^ SanJiarOj^-uri and Pah'hDniattam Kambuuri families, the members of 
the last two claiming the rare distinction of having been ordained as priests by^ the 
Apostle hie. self. lie then exten(’ed Ids labours to the Coromandel coast, where, 
ifter making many converts, he is said to have been pierced with a lance b}- j-oioe 
hralm.ans, and to have been buried in tbechurohof St. 'Thome iuMylapore. a siibu;-i> 

. f the town of Maiiras. known at present as San Thoua' . We have, of ''onr^-e. ‘little or 
no authimii hnowdodge. lea oad what is stated in the k'ew Tv'timanit, of the life and 
iahours of the Apostles.' It ’3 citntendeu t,gaim-t the ■idsmit of St. Tin imm to !n da 
that P., tibia and the c ountrie ; adjoining it, and not India, were a-'-ignod to him fm- 
the prop.igation c: the Christian faith. ■ P'Ctty early tradition associates d'homas 
■-^'itii Farthia, Philip with Phrygi:-,. A.ndrew vritii Syria, andi Barthol'iiiww with In- 

i-idii, l 1 c icbcOl, Li vtCil Li vd- i lo die' Li^ Oiji-iwis Ci*. ■> it-iC' C01,lIlLi*ic'S Ottl'-'/ttcll 

teem by lot Even if the foona-r supptwiticn be accepted, there is imthirig 
very i .-probaitlo in his haviitg extended iris word from ihirciiia to Indi o if, on 
trie otnor nano, titori;* r'.'as ;o Uitorving x-tts .turong tno i'-po.sties, it is , ei mot 
.i.ipmbable that India fell i-o the lot of St. Tlioimm. Other- ar, imth:.. even if tlioi-- 

:e ex St. f ji'tmas in India, the iudn.w.ii St. 

. 1 . i.i-fc' n * txi s t Oi 'iiuui. ol at (jsr the* Inehe, 

. A; th" 'd at. v-x . .t the '.-nth'-en j_-.*:::' 0 n of the pc-itinnna vdo.ae die 
-L- s ' t Lat--.o n:t;' Mr „.o.'c , — ii i.est s‘,wn. htntuse tac* mv to mis 

['oit -0 -naia, m.vn ..a.*, j.^ x-.io.’- , 1 . o,,.- i.i.omijt -..nil t.ie grtra’eost m.. t.,tit '.tnl 
.aiuers. not to a ean of xa- te.noa'. e-s. it ma)’ nowever ue observed that the cie-o 
rre'xio.ity of Adman aria o.* ? !e->hn- , ,, id its iioportance at the time as the ei.mo- 
roin: Cl t e L.vt- - ■ ■, f'evn ^-.e n. st :tna tnr '>'■ cst ;olorucd suliieicut i'li intms f'jv a 
oa,-.ta_e t't iii'ant. A xix'j ix..- . in ijxie ei vi.x c I'.ii Aieittinuioa ati’l the* died ''l,. tvtm 

long and ledirus, the laUie if.; me .'v. d a, viuli was 00 .parativoly ca-y. A: tha, 
mrly oetied oera.ans dso carried rnhndness to alarge mtent. Conturie : 'mf.re the 
ChrioCan ei a, the n.est enieq rmmg and i 0:, .ercial nati-.n of antiquity, the Pin ni- 
daiis. carried on extensive trade w ith the south-weAern coah of In lia. As oavly 
13 tile time <'.f Srloiinm, B. (d in"''. -Kiimndo hipa.en ’hat had knowledge of the* 
-ea, and tne-* ^ei'Taiit.s '.'f iteu tncir oaigo'es 'jf geld. leorv. .oti. ■ .'tidl 

peaect'ks ircm Afahihar, Acierling tr on'-utal s< b'-hir^, in tire* earlv Hoiwcw lan- 
guage, ixi iiicn ine id 1 e-.-xacient ir rilLon, Di'at iuiau or Sanskrit woiJs ave need 
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legends and traditions, and yet these legends and traditions have formed the be- 
ginnings and foundations upon which the superstructure of their history has been 
raised. 

When we come to the second century, we read of Demetrius of Alexan- 
dria receiving a message from some natives of India earnestly begging for 
a teacher to instruct them in the doctrines of Christianity. Hearing this. Paii- 
t;euus, Principal of the Christian College of Alexandria, an Athenian Stoic, an 
eminent preacher and ‘ a very great gnostieus who had penetrated most profound- 
ly into the spirit of scripture tired with the zeal of a Christian, sailed fro’ii Bere- 
nice to Malabar between 180 and 190 A. D. He found his own arrival ‘antici- 
pated by some who were acquainted with the Gospel of IMathew, to whom Bartho- 
lomew, one of the Apostles, had preached and had left them the same Gospel in 
Hebrevy. which also was preserved until this time.’ Eeturning to Alexandria., he 
presided over the College of Catechumens probably through the reign of Sevenm 
or till 211 A.D. The labours of bis mission are recorded by Eusebius and 
Clement. Early in the 3rd Century, St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portiis(220A.D.} 
also assigns the conversion of India to the Apostle Bartholomew. To Thomas 
he ascribes Persia and the countries of Central Asia, although he mentions 
Calamina. ‘ a* city of ^India', as the place where Thomas suffered death'. Kev. 
Mr. Hough ob.'erves ‘ it is indeed highly problematical that St. Bartbolomevr 
was ever in India’. It may be remarked that there are no local traditions associct- 
inH the event with his name, and if St. Bartholomew le.boured at all on thii coast, 
there is no reason why the earliest converts of Malabar should have preferred 
th.e name of Thomas to that of Bartholomew. Though IMr. Hough and Sir 
W. "W. Hunter, among others, discredit the mission of St. Thomas in the first cen- 
tury, they both accept the story of the mission of Pantanus. The latter observe'- 
'• although it has been questioned whether he reached India proper, the evi- 
dence seems in favour of his having done so ’. Mr. Hough says ‘ it is probabE 
that these Indians,’ who appealed to Demetrius, ■ were converts or children of for- 
mer converts to Christianity ’. If in the second century there could be children 
of former converts in India, it is not clear why the introduction of Christianity 
to India in the first century, and that by St. Thomas, should be so seriously 
questioned and set aside as being a mere myth, especially in view of the weight of 
the sub-joined testimony associating the work with the name of the Apostle. 

In the Asiatic Juurnal, f Mr. MTiish refutes the assertion made by IMr. MTedt.- 
ill the A.si«/'/c’ § that the Christians of ?\Ialabar settled in tliat coimtrv 

’ during the violent persecution of the ^-ect of Nestorius under Theodo.sius 11, or 
.some time after and says, with referem e to the date of the Jewish colonies in India, 
that the Christians of the country were .settled long anterior tu the jtoriod mentioned 
by Mr. Wredo. 

Referring to the acts and journeyiiigs of the Apostlc.s. Dorotliems, Bishop of 
Tvre (254-313 A. I).), says 'the Ajtostle Thomas after having preached the 
Gospel to the Partiiians, Medos, Per.-^ians, Gerraanians, Ilactrians and Magi 
suffered martyrdom at Calamina a town of India.’ 

It is said tliat, .at the Council ot Xice held in 325 A. D., India was repre'^ented 
bv ‘Johannes, Bishop of India Maxima and I’crsia'. 

8t. Gregory of Naziaii/.en (370 — 392 A. D.) in an.sweriiig the reproach of lii> 
being a stranger a.«ks 'WhatV were not the Apostle.s strangers?’ ‘Granting 
that Judiea was the country of Peter, what had Paul in commoa willi tlie Gentiles, 
Luke with Acliaia, Andrew with Epirus, John with Epliesus, Thomas vAth fn Ua, 
Alark with Italy ? ’ 

• Sir W. W. Hunt*r'a In*liifcii Emptit 'ih:ui E.iikn.n, pa^e ' 1 ^^, 
t Vol: VI p. 10. 

5 Vol; VII p. 3C..1. 
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St Jerome (390 A. D) testifies to the fjeneral l)elief in the mis'ion of St. Thomas 
to India, He too mentions C'alamina as the town v.'here the Apostle met with 
his death. 

Baronins thinks that, when Theodoret the Church Historian (430—438 A.D.h 
speaks of the Apostle^, he evidently as-uciate-s the work in India with the name of 
St. Thomas. 

St. Gregory of Tours relates that 'in that place in India where the body of 
Thomas lay before it was transferred to Edes.sa, there i.s a monastery and a temple 
of great size. ’ 

Xicephorns likewise declares St. Thomas to be the Apo.^tle to the Indians. 

Florentius asseris, ‘Xothing with more certainty I hnd in the work.s of the 
Holy Fathers than that St. Thonms preaclied the Gospel in India.’ 

Rutinus who stave 1 25 ye.i”' in Syria says that rae remains of .>r. i imna- 
were brought from India to Edessa. 

Two Arabian travellers of the 9th century referred to by Renauclot assert 
that St. Thomas the Apostle died at Mailapnr. 

Coining to modern times, we have several authorities who testify to the 
apostolic origin of the Indian Church, regarded as apocryphal by Mr. Hao. Sir 
AV. W. Hunter and other.'. 


The Historian of the In'lian Empire, while rejecting some cf the strringest 
arguments advanced by Professor Rae, accepts his conclusions in regard to the 
apostolic origin. The Romani.st Portuguese in their enrhu.'iasm colored the 
Icgeuds to such an extent as to make them aj»pear incredibh', and the Protestanr 
writers of modern times, while distrusting the Portuguese version, are net agreed as 
to the rare personage that introduced Christianity to India. Mr. Wrede asserts 
that the Christians of Malabar settled in tliat country during the violent pers-cu- 
tion of the sect of Xestorius under Theodosius II, or some time after. Dr. Rurnell 
traces the origin to the Maniclneau Thomas who Houri.shed towards the end of the 
third century. Mr. Piae brings the occurrence of the event down to the sixth centurv 
of the Christian era. Sir William, without a'sociating the huimlation of the Malabar 
church with the name ol any particular person, states the event to have taken 
place some time in the second century, long betbre the advent of Thomas the 
Manichman, but considers that the name 8t. Thomas Christians was adopted by the 
Christians in the eighth century. He observes, ‘ the early legemi of the Manicluean 
Thomas in the third century, and the later labours of the Armenian Thoma.s, the 
rebuilder of the Malabar church in the eighth century, endeared that name to tln^ 
Christians of Southern India. ’ 

Another stock argument relied on by modern critics, as conclusively disproving 
the apostolic origin, is, that, whereas the Apostle is said to have converted many 
Brahmans to Christianity, Brahmanism itself was introduced into Kerala only at the 
end of the seventh or at the beginning of the eighth century. But we have, among 
several others, the authority of Dr. Wilson and Sir W.W. Hunter to say that Brah- 
manism had been introduced into Malabar long before the Christian era. Parasurama, 
the leader of the Brahman colonists of Malabar, is referred to in the EamKi/coia as 
having met the hero of the Epic, whhdi ‘modern scholars consider as an allegory 
illustrating the historical fact of the spread of Aryan civilization to the south, 
more especially to Ceylon The date of the story of the E<nnai/an(i has been 
fixed to be between B. C. 1400 and loOO, so that Aryan civilization, and with it 
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i irahuianisui must have been introduced into Southern India much prior to the 
Christian era. According to Mr. Dutt, the whole of Southern Jndia had been 
Hindnized, and the three great kingdoms of C'hola, Chera and Pandya establish- 
ed. by the 4th century B. C. Rev. Whitebouse olrserve-^. • C lenient ot Alexaii- 
diia, a di.sciple of Pantcenus. speaks more distinctly and correctly about India than 
other Christian writers of his time, de.scribing amongst other particulars the 
sects of Hindus, especiallv the Brahmans ami their relierii'U-- devotees. It 
ha.-^ Ix'cn suggested that lie might have learnt nniny of ihese things from 
hi^ old preceptor’. But it is nniieces''ary to multiply ;iiui;oritics. Vedic 
Brahmanism had been introduced into Southern India centuries before the time 
A ilayura Varma of Bavanasi. who riuurished at the end of the seventh or at the 
beginning of the eighth century A. D., though by some he is bt-heved to have 
introduced Brahmanism into Southern Indi a 


bVe have_of roirrse no historical evidence for a positive concliiAon, ami in the 
..uscnLe of miy such, we have to look to Lircumslantial evidence and balance 
:he probabilities of the same. Viewed then t\ith an unbiassed mind, the early 
.raditiens, the e.vtenbive commercial intercourse that existed between the East and 
the Vest, e-o- c iAh' vich bno M..ia‘ t.r C much anterior to the Christian era. 
ihe t,mtiuiony of the Holy Fathers ’ investigated and adverted to by Asseman, 
the continuity of conuection between the Malabar ■' 

. W CAi -Im ^ 1 .. —A ml... _ 

iotes by trav tilers, traders, historians and < hurchmen, — all these tend to 
origin .. i Christianity in Malabar- highly pnobaMc. Moreover, 
misiion lends addilronnl colour to this view. It is 


iuirch and the Eastern 


r'atnari-ns anti i5i,.-nors t vin the verv earliest times, ana the numberless references 


aoc ^t ’'ti 


iiitque suoces: cf the fit 


;i kne 




4.]. . ^ ..I * _i. 
tilv 


ivrts CO ChCsC 


atnrv on 


• v; 


3 ccr-st were mostly from 


;ki. Idghe' ordet: of d. Hi.-du .-(-eieSy, and included among them even Nambudris, 
the highest class Mahaba.'’ Iliml is. Consideih. g tiic .viccoss of t' e ntissiou in a 
tj'/lor. of Bodtiman orLhodony. wc may suppose it to lave been pos.sible only for 
.. mail of ott.sutrimate ■'.visdotn, well versed in tt’..- ■t''''''P^^‘ present the new creed 
n f.rm atirac-iv-;- to .a bygl.dy rerg'ou? and chClized people, and in '.hose 
-rly titm.s. none :t an Aposlle of Christ, a..t oye-witn .-s.' 0.' his ];!c and work, 
- . tld u.av.j itt.o": bo. or •inrdin.d for the work. 'liie results of subsequerd centuries 
•eii'i f-tucibly to hdutti-;d: the ttniquo charatcer of the first mission, for, while the 
.rlicH conver'S were from tlio bighc-r castes of the Malayali society, the labours 


I Viter 


lul's-ims li.iVe been frm-.ful almcst entirely among the h.iwer iirder.s. 


As already :^aid. there are those who attribute the introduction of the Gospel 
to a certain Thomas, a disciple of Manes, who is supposed to have coine to India in 


177 A.D., finding in thi.san explanation of the origin of the CM 


riiijrom 


(inha- 


oitants of iho village of Manes) of Kayeakulam near (^uilon. C'-iningto the middle 
of the 4th century, vre ix-ad of ... Thomas Cana, an Aram-a>au or Syrian morchnmt. or 
a divine, a.s some wuuld have it, who, having in hi.; travels seen the neglected 
condition of the nock of Christ on the Mal-Foar Coast, returned to his native land, 
sought the a.ssis’cance of the Catholic s i.f I’.agdad, carnc back with a train of 


ciorgyn."m -j 


.a 


;o number of 


m-d worked vigoxouslv to better 


tneir spiriuiial C'^ndition, iai* rs said 4.0 marriud tvro Indian icoie.n tne dis* 

pules of succesuoii Oetwooii vnosa cniiareu according to .si-mo writers, 

to have given rioO to ike i. name of kui liiirnero and Southerners, a distinction 
which is still loalordy k-' v*- ui). The auilm-rities are, howcvei , dividc-d as to the 
date of hi, fui, some assign 34b A. D., oti.ers give “1.5 A.C. It 

i :: j 11 -C ij flO.'iolb.e 1 0 

from .oyria, ataiUceut inuOs, 

Thomas Cana w as 


i recOiUj tuo auv'eiit <'4 twi; \\..\q:' of colonists 
nd Uicir ..■ctilenecnt in diJ'erec.t stations ; ,in, I 


pierliaps the io-Mur of in-; 


■-dgration. The Svrian tmdi- 


tion explains the origin of the names in a different way.;-' .ccordiii" to it. 
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tile foreigners or colonists from Syria lived in the southern street of Cranganur or 
Kodungallur, and the native converts in the northern street. After their dispersion 
from C'ranganiir, the Southerners kept up their pride and prestige by refusing to 
intcrinuiTV, while the naaic of Nortlieiaiers came to t)c ajiplied to all .Nhitive ( liristiaii' 
other than the Southerners. At their wedding feasts, the Southerners sing songs 
commemorating their colonization at Kodungallur, their dispersion from there and 
settlement in different places. They still retain some foreign triiie names to 
which the original colony is said to have belonged. A few of these names are 
Baji, Kojah, Eujalik, 'Majavvith. Tlicii- leader Thomas Cana is said to have visited 
the last of the Perumals, and to have obtained several priN'ileges for the benefit of 
the Christians. He is supposed to have built a church at Mahadevarpattanam or 
more correctly Mahodayapurarn, — nesr Kodungallur in the Cochin State, — the 
capital of the Perum'ds or Viceroys of Kerala, and in their documents, the 
Syrian Christians now and again de--igu:ite themselves as being inhabitants of 
Mahadevarpattanam. 

In the Syrian Seminary at Kottayam are preserved two copper-plate 
charters, one granted by Veera Raghava Chakravarthi, and the other by Sthmu 
Ravi Gupta, supposed to be dated 774 A. D., and 824 A. D. Spicialists viit' have 
attempted to tix approximately the dates of the grants however differ, as will lie 
seen from a discussion of the subject in the iiyul/ycy/c/u Jinlirn . From the nature 
and extent of the privileges conferred upon the Christians by their Hindu rulers, 
they appear to have been held in high estimation. Hy their growing strength, 
and material prosperity, they became an important factor to Ix' roclo.iiicsl with 
in the social and political organisation of the country. The native rulers were 
not slow in perceiving this. Having been e.xposed to the attacks of external 
enemies, they had to fortify themselves against the aggressors, and carry on an 
incessant warfare. They must have realized that the best way to secure the 
hearty co-operation of their Christian subjects was by their social elevation and 
political recognition. The resources of the Christians in men and moneys .... 
to ha\-e bt‘cu freely laid under contribution, aud they were given the same social 
status as the Nayars who formed the militia of the country. 

We have already said that at the great Council of Nice held in fldd A.D., the 
interests of India were represented by JoJiannes, Metropolitan of Persia and of 
Great India. — which testifies to the existence of Christi.inity in India in the fourth 
century. Some modern critics are unwilling to concede that " Great India ' 
refers at all to the Peninsula of India. They say that the India there ui-ntiout d. 
referred to Ethiopia, A..rabia, Parthia, — in fact, to some country not India. Thi.- 
('ouncil convened with the object of discussing sectarian difi'erences, and of 
fixing the jurisdiction of the various ecclesiastical heads, framed a code of general 
dogmas, doctrines and rituals, and instituted four Patriarchates; Tl) Rome. (2i 
Constantinople. (3) Alexandria, and (4) Antfsch. dcrusalem was constituted a 
fifth Patriarchate under Antioch, and the Catholicos of Bsgdad, subject like- 
wise to Antioch, was invested with the authority of managing the affairs of thr- 
eastern churches. Thus, the Patriarch of Auti(>c;! ajipc.ir-- t<i In cii iiuc'^teJ 
with jurisdiction owu' the Indian churches as early as tlic^ 4tli eeiiturv A. I). 

Thomas Cana, the leader of a .'Syrian colony to iMalabar, has been alrtaidy 
referred to as seeking the aid of the Catholicos (rf Bagdad in bringing some 
deacons and otiier eccle'^ia^tics in od-j A. D. i'kir lu-ai'lv ;i eeiiturc’ after tlu' 
aePent of Tlionais Cana, the Cln’istia.ns of Malaiiar >eeni, fa' '-iaiie i'ea--on o; 
other, to have been left uiu-ai't'd fo!’ i)y Autioeh, and tlii-' '-eeiiis to liace pa\e.l tie- 
way for the introduction of Xestorianism into India. 
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38. Nestorius: his heresy. — Xestorius, a native of Gennanicia, was edu- 
cated at Antioch, where, as presbyter, he became celebrated, while yet very young, 
for his asceticism, his orthodoxy and' his eloquence. On the death of Sisinnius, 
hatriarch of Constantinople, this distinguished })reacher of Antioch was appoint- 
ed to the vacant See by Emperor Theodosius II, and was consecrated a-,. 
Patriarch in 428 A. D. The doctrine of a God-man respecting Christ and the liiode 
of union of the human and the divine nature in Him left undelined by the early 
teachers, who contented themselves with speaking of Him and regarding Him 
• as born and unborn, God in tiesh, life in death, born of IHary and born of God ’, 
had long before the time of Nestorius begun to tax the genius of churehmeii, 
and the controversies in respect oi this double nature of Christ had led to the 
growth and spread of impoitaut heretical doctrines. Two cf the great heresies id tin,* 
church before that of Ne>torius are associated with the name of Arins and of 
Apollinaris. • Arins admitted both the divine and the hunian nature of Christ, 
imt by making Him subordinate to God. denii'd His divinity in the highest sense.’ 
Apollinarib undermining the doctrine of the exr.niple and atonement of Christ 
argued that 'in Jesus the supplied the place of the reasonable soul.’ 

As early as 3'2o A. D.. the hirst oecumenical Council of Nice had defined 
against the Arians and decreed that ‘the Son was not only of //Zc essence 
but of the same essence with the Father', and the human nature maimed 
and Jiiisiuterpreted by the Apolliuarians had been restored to the Person of 
c nribi ai tue LOUiiv.u o, v_unaLam;inupie iU ^^c-blOiius liii'.ung n.c .a-iians aua 

Apollinarians, condemned strongly though they already were, still strong in num- 
herb and influence at C'onstantinorJe. esprecsed. in his first sermon as Patriarch, 
his determination to put down these and other heretical sects, and exuc rreu the 
Em])eror to help him in this dilficult task. But, while vigorously engaged in the 
effectual extinction of all heresies, he incurred the displeasure of the orthodox party 
by boldly declaring, though in the most sincerely orthodox form, against the use of 
the term Theotohj-i, that is, ‘Mother of God,’ which, as applied to Virgin Mary, had 
then grown into popular favour, especially amongst the clergy at Constantinople 
and Piouie. Mhiie he himself revered the Blessed Virgin as the Mother of Christ, 
he declaimed against the use of the expression • IMother of God ' in respect of Her, 
as being alike ' unkno-wn to the Apostles and unauthorised by the clmrch,' besides 
its being inherently absurd to suppose that the Godhead can be born or suffer. 
Moreover, in his endeavour to avoid the extreme positions taken up by Ariaus and 
Apollinarians, he denied, while speaking of the t-wo natures in Clirist. that 
tliere was any communication of attributes. But he was understood on this point 


to iiave maintaincu a inca 




..n 


rather than a sui.'ernatural 


union of the t'co 


natures, and also to have rent Christ asunder and divided Him into two perbons. 
Explaining lii-^ position, Nestorius said, ‘I distinguish the natures, but I imite my 
adoration’. But this explanation did not satisfy the orthodox, who understood him 
to have ‘preached a Christ less than divine.' The clergy and the laity of Cons- 
tantinople, amongst whom Nestorius had thus grown unpopular and was talked of 
as a heretic, appealed to Cyril, Bishop of the rival See of Alexandria, to interfere 
on their behalf. Cyril, supiiorted also by the authority of the Pope, arrived on the 
scene, and at the Council of Hplioiis hastily and informally called up, condemned 
Nestorius as a heretic 'with undue precipitancy, and excommunic'ated him. 


Betrayed by the court, hard pressed by Cyril, and but faintly supported by 
his eastern friends, he abdicated and returned to his old monastery of Antioch, 
from which he was at last expelled. The poor man. deserted by his friends and 
persecuted by hib enemies, wandered from place to place and died a rni-erable 
death. From the nature of the proceedings instituted against him, he appears to 
have been treated rather hard by his opponents. Ecclesiastical historians differ 
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as to his exact position, but it is doubtful whether Xestorius himself held 
the heretical doctrines associated with his name. He seems to have protested in a 
perfectly orthodox spirit against the use of the term "Theotokos as applied to Virgin 
Mary. He seems to have questioned the propriety of language rather than propound- 
ed any great heresy, but his opponents have made him responsible for all the 
errors of his followers. After Kestorianism had been rooted out of the Roman 
Empire in the time of Justinian, it tlourished ‘in the East,' especially in Persia 
and the countries adjoining it, where the churches since their foundation had 
been following the Syrian ritual, discipline and doctrine, and where a strong 
party, among them, the Patriarch of Seleucia or Babylon, and his suffragan, the 
Metropolitan of Persia, with their laree following, revered Xestorius as a martyr, 
and faithfully and formally accepted his teachings at the Sj’uod of Seleucia in 
44.S A.D. His doctrines seem to have spread as far east as China, so that in 551 
Xestorian monks who had long resided in that country are said to have brought 
the eags of silk-worm to Constantinople. Cosmos, surnamed Indicopleustes, the 
Indian voyager, who in .722 A. D. visited ‘J/u/e-. the country where the pepper 
grows,' has referred to the existence of a fully organised church in Malabar 
with the Bishops consecrated in Persia. By the way, a fully organised church 
in the beginning of the 6th century must have been the gradual outcome of the 
strenuous efforts of several years, and his reference, while it traces the origin of 
the Indian church to the earlier centuries, also testifies to the fact that, at the 
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its dependence upon the Primate of Persia, who then untj^uestionably held the 
Xestorian doctrines.' 


;JP. Eutychians : Monophysites : Jacobites. — The next heresy was 
that of Eutyches, a zealous adherent of Cyril in opposition to Xestorius at the 
Council of Ephesus in lol A. D. But Eutyches in opposing the doctrine of 
Xestorius went beyond Cyril and others, and affirmed that, after the union of the 
two natures, the human and the divine, Christ had only one nature, the divine. 
His humanity being absorbed in His divinity. ‘ The Alexandrian School, although 
they expressed the unity of the two natures in Christ so as almost to nullify their 
duality, took care -serball}- to guard against the accusation of in any way circum- 
scribing or modifying His real and true humanity.’ After several years of 
controversy with varying success, the question was finally decided at the 
Conncil of Chaleedon in d.')!, when it wa- declared, in opposition to the doctrine of 
Eutyches, that the two natures were united in Christ, but ‘ without any alteration, 
absorption or confusion,’ or in other words, in the I’erson of Christ there were t\\o 
iia'LiiiOS, inc nUiiiaix aim uic m''. m^. cacii pci'icctm iCscii, cnc ciicre vras oul\ Oiio 
person. Eutyches was excommunicated and died an exile. Thiis, in tiio v ords 
of Hoi’kev, ‘against thoso (heresies) thej‘e have hcfu four most ancient general 
councils ; the Council of Xice (325 A. P.) co define against Arians, against Apolli- 
narians the Council of Constantinople '3sl A. I).), the Council ot Ephesus 
(431 A. D.) against X estorians, against Eutyches the Chaleedon Council (151 A.D.)'. 
‘The result of these centuries of controversy was enshrined in the so called 
Xictean creed— -the holy ''ym])ol declared at Xice, establi-hed at Coimtantinople, 


strengthened at Epliosus, -ealed at Chah edom’ Those who would not subserihe 
to the doctrines declared at Chaleedon were condemned as heretics: they then 
seceded and afterwards gathered themselves around diSerent centres, which 


were (1) Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia IVlinor. Cyprus and Palestine, (2) Armenia, 
(3) Egypt, and (1) Abyssinia. The Armenians embraced the Eutychian theory 
of divinity being tiie sole nature in Christ — the humanity being aborbed, while tile 
Egyptians and Abyssinians held to the Monophvsitc doctrine of the divinity and 
humanity being one compound nature in Christ. The West Syrians, or natives of 
Syria Proper, to whom the Syrians of this coast trace their origin, adopted, after 
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having renounced the th 'crrine? of Xestorius, theEutychian tenet. Through tlu‘ 
influence of Sevenn, Patriarch of Antioch, they gradually became .Monophy- 
fiitcs. The Monophysitc sect was f(,>r a time supprcs.seil by the Emperor- ; but 
in the 6th century, there took place the great .lacobite revival of the Monophy.sire 
doctrine under Janie- Baratheu.--, better known a.s .lacobus Zanzalus, who unitid 


the variwus divi-ions, into which th.e Moiinphy^ite- hml sep.-rnte 1 them- el\ c-. into 
one church, which at the pre-ent day ex'.-t- ui.ilcr the name of tlic Jacobite cliiirch. 
‘The head of the Jacobite church claim.- the rank and prerogative- of the Patriarch 
of Antioch, a title claimed by no le.ss than throe cimrcli dignitaries. The Jacobii,- 
Patriarchs of Antioch settled themselvc,^ at Ameda. Diarbekir, on the Tigris. Thev 
al-o reside in the monastery of St. Anaiiia- near jlardin. 1 h(= Ikitrianh has a 
iMaphrian (i. e. fertiliser) at Mosul, hearing the -,am- rei eaoa to the JaCobii e See of 
Antioch that the Catholicos of Seleucia did to the orthodox pos-es-ors of that throne.’ 
Leaving it to subtle theologians to settle the di-putes. we mar liriefly detiiio the po-i- 
tion of the Jacohite- in Mulahar in respect of the above controversies. 'While they 
accept the (jualifying epithets pronounced by the decree passed at the Council of 
Clialcedou in regard to the union of the two nature- iii Cliri-r, they ohject to the 


use of the word td'n in referring to tlm .-ame. 


So far they are practicallv at oiic 


witli the Armenian-, for they also Condemn the Eutycuian doctrine: 


ami a Jacobite 


candidate for ho'y orders in the Svrian church has. among other things, to take an 
oath denouncing Eutyclies and his teachings. 


We have digre-sed a little in order to show, tliough Imt briefly, the posi- 
tion of the Malabar r hurch in its relation to the Eastern Patriarchs in the early, 
mediaeval and modern times. To resume the thread of our stor}', from about the 
middle of the fourth century until the arrival of the Portuguese, the Christians of 
Afalabar in their spiritual distre-s generally applied f'W Bisiiops indiscriminately to 
one of the Eastern Patriarchs, who were either Xe^torian or Jacobite, for ns observ- 
ed by Sir W. W. Hunter, • for nearly a thousand years from the 5th to the 15tl; 
ceutury, the Jacobite sect dwelt in the middl? of th.e Xestorians in Central Asia,’ 
>0 that in re-ponse to tiie requests from Malabar, both Xestorian and .Jacobitt' 
Bishops ap'pear to have visited Malabar occasiimally, !tnd the natives -eem to have 
indiscriminately followed the teachings of both. Wo may here ob-erve that 
the simple folk of Malabar, imbued but witli the primitive form of Christianitv. 
were neither conver-ant with, nor ever troubled tliems-.-lves about, the subtle dis- 
puuitions and doctrinal dilL-rences that divided their co-rchgioni^t- in Europe and 
Asia Minor, and wmre, therefore, not in a position to distinguish between Xestori 
anism or any other foroi of Christianity. Persia also having subsequently neg- 
lected the outlying Indian church, the Christians of Malabar seem to Imve sent 
their applications to the Patriarch of Babylon, but as both prelates then followed 
tlie Xestoi’ian creed, there was little or no change in the rituals and dogmas of 
the church. Dr. Day refers to the arrival of a Jacobite Bi.shoj) in India in 
696 A. D. About the year 823 A. D., two Xestorian Bishops, Mar Sapor and 
Mar Aprot, aiipcar to have arrived in Alalabaa- under the command of the Xes- 
torian Patri.irch of Babylon. They are said to have interviewed the native rulers, 
travelled through the country, built churches, and looked after the religious aflair.- 
of the Syrians. 


We know but little of the history of the Malabar Church for iiearh' six centuries 
prior to the arrival of the I’ortuguese in India. We have howTwor the stoiy 

of the pilgrimage of the Bishop of Sherborne, to the shrine of St. Thomas in India 
about 8s;3 A. D. in the reign of Alfred the Great, and the reference made to the pre- 
valence of Nestorianism among the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar by Alarco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, who, in relating the anecdotes about his visit to 
India in 1295 A. D., also speaks of the legend of the death of St. Thomas in India. 
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i;i:Li(iiMX. — cHi:is'j r \xn v. 


40. A Christian king in Malabar. — The ClrL-i^tiLin ciinjinTiuity -eein to 
have het'ii in the zenith of th‘4r ylorv :ind i)i- 0 '.[H'rity i)et\veen the Otli and the 14th 
ceiitni'ies. as. aec-ordiiin to theii' ti’adition, tlie} wl-i-o then perniittisl (k li.ix c ,'i l^iii;n 
(d their own. with \’illi:ir\'att;uii. inaii- Udayainperar (Dimn} or) . -w hi- c.ipirsl. 
Aceordiiiy to another version, the kiny of Williarwittain wn-- a (■on\ei’t U> 
Christianit}'. d'he dynasty seems to have heeome extinct alioutthc' 11-th eentnrw 
and it is said tliat. on the arriwil (■! tlu' F. .rtuuiiese. thecrown and s..-entrt. (4' the ia-t 
Christian kii'.y were pivsenteil to Vasco de Cam.i in 1 -lOd. We hawe ah'cadx' I'e- 
feiTed to the liiyli position oeeni)ied hy tlie ( 'hristiaiis undei' the early Kinos. 

is seen troin the rare piVnleyes yranted to them, most ]rrol)al)lv in retnrn toi' 
jnilitary seinnees rendered hy them. The kiny seems to lia.ve c-njo'sed. aLinony 
other thinys, the riyht of punisliijiy ofteiices committed hy the^ Christian comnnn 
nitw who ])r:n ti'-,ill\- followed hi- lead. A naii'e I'e-i -onah!.- \ ;. n (4 th, -t ir' < * a 
Ciu'i'Lian f-iii-: a{i[i.sars to he tiie-l .i ( liiisLCiii ( hie. ■ ; [ .i ■ . ;oe, , e,, -[ -.-.i 

of sori'.'-Tei'i i t'j 1 ud y ill- na. tioii o' Ci. .i,- !■ 'Hiav. (_rs. '.'hne'i in Liter tiin ni- lo h-oo 

been so maenitieil as tri im’est hiin with territoi-h, | -ow-i'eiy nt'.'. Vh s-c io tiw 

eopi'ei'-plate e'lia rtei'- yi'anted to tlie .lews tiiat t'leir Chi(4 was also in',a_-te;l with 
some siieh })ow ei's. 

’Mention is made of two Latin Mis-ions in the 14-r It century, wirli C*''iiIon as 
bcad-quin4er.s : hut their lahour- wire inelfcetua]. and their triumplis hut shi.'.rt-h\'n]. 

Toward- tlie end of tlu^ lotli a.nl thinnylauit tlie wlio]e of tlie Lhli eeii’tnrie-. 
tlie Vest 'riau Patriaivli ol 3.!e-op .r-niiia -oeius to lur.'e eX'-:-ei-M some i-.'ith iwirv 
ox'er tlu‘ jilahihar Chii-tiaii'. as is hood-^. hy the oe(asio;'al rolei\ es io the 
arrival of Xistsiriaii Lislmp- to preside ow-r the elnirehos. tlii'y wt, i’o al e'. oi"-' 

turn yreatly harassed hy the Loinanist Portiiyne'e. 

41. Portuguese attempt .at Romanizing the P/Talabe.r Ch’trch and 
its results:— -I'lni-. on or mnil the . riv.al oi the To'"-|iy •. fli ■ dlal.i’or .•h;;;’,.-''' 
was f, ,l!o winy uninole-ti'd in it- r;i n.il - . pile ri' and eMinm:!nio:i a eree 1 (hiho'^'i'- 
(.’haidiean ( inin'h ot liie Lmi. • io ajauLeneo I'.-e po-iii.e . i.Incii liid.a l.a- hild in 
the national life of Ik'i'tuyah ' we must hiietiy allude to the wotii'es which yiiided 
its ]ioliey i'l tlw Iv.-l. Tin- Pojie ind a-s.;ir,wi fli" r.Thr to th" so., , .-iniw op the 
heathen iii'rld.a riyht w4iieh wa- aeqnr.-.ceh, iuh;, ti;.' - oxt; .'ly.i- o.-' hiirop. ^s heniy 
e.sseiitial to the ipeace of Christendian. In tlie \\ord- of Pr-'-eOtr. Mho me. si oi ti;.. 
lioiaisli eluireli at this [lerio I and until iiiu<;h l■•,ri■r \vu- that in'id.ehri uf ,niv kind. here- 
tical < ir ] iityati. was toh; ■ piniishei! wit h lire and fay yot in rhi- wi .;4d ate! i,‘r..‘rr!a] su jp ,i.. 
inys in tlie next.' A •tuat*-! 1)., this do( ti-ine. • Pi.j," Ale'xoeh ,• \'t 1, , i nero- -|\- 
granted a iarye portion of tlii‘ "Wi'-teru TLan'-pli -r.- t ' i!io Sy.ania-d- ; o ] a ty,.,. 
Past-ern l" the P' 'li nyia .-i.', W'heil lli. l-. fi rr,' th.'\ >•■! out Oil t Ira r \ oweye-, eon I a,...; 
and eoii'oiision weiv no Ics- ilisa.r to tiu' IwaiT of tim Pi'rtnyn, ... t' ;o! i nO r] rhe 
and eoimaei-eo. 'I’lioiiyli. in the H.’-r uioinent- 'sf tln-n- inte’'‘vii‘wu tlf "s',-r;an- in 
tliei ■ tieyleet.il -niritnal eoniiitioii Xx ere yritme.] at the a-hi'ot ot tl" ir w- 
ndiy i. .tii-t '. t lie !lo;na.ni-r Port ny lif’so. andl ilr- Port ii_; , in tf., ir tivn . ..'o ,ei r, .4. 
the tiio-; ^ -nelicia! n -nits I'roni an alliance w it h rlicir ( 'l.ri-oan hi.y’.r, ,,a teh 

eoa-r. • I he ronhuaeitv ■ 4 t h.' S' rian - t . "1 o '■■ntli uod , .jO n, , yijirontnx' 

-oon di-a lyi.n'ntod tire j.rejn.hces of the LLmi-t a]io.!oui-'" . jr \\;i- r'l ■ ti'.-t ra'-.,. , ,f 


the Pori iiy at so t'O nirereej't .all eorra-jiond.^ nc-. witli t'e r;, .* 


. ft o - : 1 ' 


se\ era ! of t lieii' n!-ho[.s e \ jiirial io i !a‘ j aa-on- ( f i ]| ir 11. h’ ( 'r!i .-i '[da \- '■ ate' , ' 
rllo ! lO' i - aar - .jml;,. We-r ( 'o I -• 1 .f 1 O 1: I a’u! tlia - ( hta t a .. ! I ■ eo' t I o4. 4 I h" 
ot Xc-Cofla'i or .hie liilte Pl-lr jiS |ii pi'..~id.‘ o\c!‘ tlr .Ma'a! a)' eiiorel . 4 ! e P'V' -h- 
ean and Monnniean 1 ' rial'-, and the-K’-nit fathers wiirked 'luor-.a-K jii win di,. 
iMalah.ai' ( hri-riaiis iwiM' to the loiinan ( laniiiiiin r a'. d'ow'ariP' the heymniny' o^ 
till la-i iiuauei-or the]!;:Ii (liilMw. th.. -le-.;:.- huili a elniral at dhnpiMe it., 
near h ranyaiinr. and louude 1 a e.'lleye ha- tlie eihicrtioa of ( hri-tian \outli-. in 
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1584, a Seiniiiary was established for the purpose i if instnictiny the Syrians in 
theologv and teadiing them the Latin, Portngnese and Syriac languages. Tlie 
dignitaries who presided over the cdinrcdies, however. I'efused to ordain the students 
trained in the Seminarv. This and other causes ot (piarrcl between the Jesuits and 
the native clergy culminated in an open rupture, wdiich tvas proclaimed by Arch- 
deacon George in a Synod at Angamali. When Alexe.s de ^Menezes, Archbishop of 
Goa, heard of this, he himself undertook a visitation of the Syrian churches. The 
bold and eueroetic ^leuezes carried all before him. Xor is his success to be A^'onder- 
ed at. He was invested Avith the spiritual authority of the Pope, aud armed Avith 
the terrors of the Inquisition. He Avas encouraged in his etforts by the Portuguoe 
King, Avhose tTOvernors on this coast ably backed him up. Though the rulingChiefs at 
tir-t discountenanced the exerci-e of coercive measures over their subjects, they Avere 
soon AA'on OA-er by the stratagems of the subtle Archbishop. Thu'- supported, he coni- 
nieiiced his visitation of the churches, and reduced them in A.D. loUP by the decrees 
of the Synod of Diamper (rdayamperur), a village about lb miles to the south-east 
of the tOAvn of Cochin. The decree- pa.s>ed by the Synod AA'ere reluctantly subscribed 
to bv Archdeacon Ceorge and a large number of KntJm iki a^ the native priests are 
called ; aud this practically converted the ^lalabar church into a 1 irauch of the Roman 
Church. Literature sustained a very great lo-- at the bauds of iNfenezes, ‘ * for 
this blind and euthusia>tic inquisitor destroye<l like a -econd Omar all the books 
written in the Syrian or Chahhean language, Avhich could be collected not only at the 
Svnod of Odiamper. but especially during his subse(]uent circuit; for a- soon as he 
had entered into a Syrian church, he ordered all their books and records to be 
laid before him; Avhlch, a few imhft'erent ones exi-epted. he committed to the flame-, 
-u that at present imitlier books imr manuscripts are any inore to be found amongst 
the St. Tliomi' Christians.’ 


Immediately after the Synod of Diamper. a Je-uit Father Fransiseu.3 Roz. a 
Spaniard by birth, aa-us appointed Bi.-bop of Augamiili by Pope Clement Vlll. 
Tlie title vras soon after changed to that of ArGihidiop of Crangamir. By this 
time, the rule of the Jesuits had become .so intolerable to the Syrians that they 
resolved to have a Bi>hop from the East, and a})plieil to Babylon. Antioch, 
Alc.xaiidria and other ecclesia.stical head-ipiartors for a lli-hop. as if the ecclesiastical 
hfiids A\ho pre-ided oA’cr those places jcrofes.scd the same creed. The request 
of the Malabar Christians for a Bi-lio]) aatis readil a* responded to from Antioch, 
and Ahattala, otlmrAvise known as Mar Ignatius, avus fortliAvitli >ent. Authorities 
hi.iweA'er differ on this point, for ac<'ording to '.omt', this Ahattala Ava- :t Xestoriau, 
oi- a protegf- of the Patriarch of the Ciipts. WhateAuu' Almttala’s religious creed 
might have been, the Syrians appear to haA’e helicAxd that he Ava- sent iw the Jaci Rite 
Patriarch ot Antioch. Tim f’ortugm.-e liOAvcA’er iiitarc-epted him. and took iiim 
pi’i-oimi'. Till' -torvgocs that iio wa~ bim.A iic.l m the CValrc: liarho'.U', oi i ■ ndc nm- 
(;d to tlm tiaini- of tin* 1 iKpii.sition at Coa ui 1054. T'liis cimiiaI dtw;l so infuriated 
the Svriaiis that thousands uf them met in soloirm conclave at tlie C"e/n ,/ c'/'es-.s 
at Matt-iiieheri in ('ocliiu, and. Avith one voic,'. renounced tln-ir allegiance to tlu; 
Chiiirh of home. This nicident marks uii imjiortant epocli in the liistorv of tlu' 
Ma.lahar cliurcli. for. Avidi tiie det'-ctioii rt the b'on/r// t'/'o..,, the Malabar Cliri-ti- 
ai'.s ...plit tb(Ti!-cl\e- HI) into two iii-tniet [lartis'S. tlie Romo-Svria n- Avho adlicreil 
tn the Ciiureli of Home, .and th-,. .laeobiie Syrian-, wlio soNi-i-ing tbi'lr eonnection 
wi'li it pai""! ibem-elve- under the .-[liiitnal -uiiremacA' of tlie Patriarcli of 
Vnt'oih. Lilt' toriowmg ]ia-s;ige i.'Xpltmis the etcact position of (]](> t\'\'i) p.irties 
tliat came into exi-teiico then, as al-o the origin of tlic names since a[)pliedb) ibem. 

T"Th' Khttuhnr, m- DM Ciiurch. owed it- ioimlati- ai e. .'velils-liop .Meiuzes 
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part tlif Svi'ian ritual. Jlut it acknowlodyes tlie ■supremacy of the Pope, and hi^ Yicars- 
Apostolic. ltJ5 iiieinljer'^ are now known a-^ Catholics of the Syrian Kite, to distinguibh them 
fntni the Converts made direct from lieathenism to the Latin Churclt l)y the Roman iMis- 
bionarieb. The otlier section of the Syrian Christians of iNIalabar is called tlie rathuL 
Ki'ttiilci'V, (U- new Church. It adheres to the Jacobite tenets introduced l)y its first Jacobite 
. Bishop, Mar Gregory, in 16(55. " 

Tlic.so names are of course misnomers as the New Church party are quite as 
old as, if not older than, the Old Church party. A\'e have at this time and ever 
after to deal with a third party that came into existence after the advent of tlie 
Portuguese. These are the Catholics of the Latin rite, and consist almost exclusively 
of the large number of converts gained by the Portuguese from amongst the difierent 
castes of the Hindus. To avoid confusion, we shall follow,' the fortunes of each 
sect separately. 

42. The Latin Catholics. — When the Portuguese first came into India, tlio 
Indian trade was chietly in the hands of the wLjors. who had no particular liking f jr 
the Hindus or Christians, and the arrival of the Portugue.se wa" therefore welcome 
alike to the Hindus and Christians, who eagerly ■'Ought their assistance. The 
Portuguese likewise accepted their offers of frieudsliip very gladly, as an alliance, 
especially with the former, gave them splendid opportuuitie' for advancing their reli- 
gious mission, wliile from a friendly intercourse with the latter, they expected not 
oulv to further tlieir religious iiitere.sts but also their connuercial prosperity. In the 
work of conversion, they were however succeS'ful. more esjieeially aimmg the lown- 
orders, the Iluvaus. Mtikkuvans, Pulayau', etc. The labours of IMiguel A'az after- 
wards A'icar-Creueral of Goa. and of father A'incent, in this diivctioii w'ere euiitiiiued 
with admirable sucees- In' St. Francis Xavier, the most eiieigetic of the Portu- 
o’ltese mi.ssiouaries ill the East, for the work which he started amougst the fislieriiieii 
on the Coromandel Coast ivas gradually extended also to Coebiu and Travancorc. 

We have seen how the strict and rigid discipline ot the .Jesuit Archbishop-'', 
their pride and exclusiveness, ami the c-apture and murder of Ahattala brought about 
the out -hurst at the Ci’diim C/'o.v.s. Seeing that the Jesuits had failed. Pope 
Alexander VII had recourse to the Carmelite Fathers, who were specially iiistructed 
to do their best to remove the schism and to bring about a reconciliation; but be- 
cause the Portuguese claimed absolute piiS'ession of the Indian iiiissioiis. and as 
the Pope had ilespatched the Carmelite Fathers without the approval of the King of 
Portugal, the first batch of these missi'iiiavies coidd not reaeli the de-tined field of 
their labours. 


Another hod\' of Carmelites, who had taken aditiei'cmt ri)ute, however, succeed- 
ed in I'occliing' Alrdahar in lii-lCi. and tinyy juet Areluleacou Thomas, ^\-ho had 
succeeded Archdeacon Geoige, Wln'le expressing' their willingne-s to submit t,) 
P.onv', the Fvriaus declined to ]ilacc tl'-OiiiselvOs undo;' Ai'ehbi-hon ( hnAia. i., 
who he.d suucoc.led Archbishop Roz, s. .i. ’J’liu Syi-i:ni' in-'i-teil on rheir being 
gh'eu a non-Jesuit Hi-liop, and in Hbjb, Father Jose[ih was appointed \'icar 
ApO'toli'-' of the 'Sierra of Alal.ibai' ' wu'tliout the knowledge oi tlu' King of 
Purtiiga.I. He caiiw ou.t to India in 1661. and worked \ lyMrou-lv foi' t wo yi-ars 
in reconciliitg the S\rian Chi'i-tiau.s te the Church of Pome, Hut he wUb nor 
rillowid to continue hr- wm'k unmolested, bi'causc wlien tin.' Duieh. w'lu’ wei't' 
compering witli the Po’ctugue-e for nuiremacy in the Kasteru Seas, tmik the 
foi't of Coeliui in lo6j. l;!-}ii'p .fi—ejih ’vas oidered to h'l'.ve the coast ioi'rliW'iili. 
INheii ho left ('ii(nini. he ''nu^cf oiti .1 { h.mdy I'd rn . utaei'wibe ki;,r\\ii 
Alexamler de Campo. 

P V then' 1 . ! i ■ 1 i n cun i i ii - i r i 1 1 ni ,t. i, i p, , ■ ig 1 1 '-.a i i -e! t 1 1 , , ; r ; 1 1 i ; ' ; :o ice-'. t ie 

CaiiiK-lire Pat l!ei'--h'!i G on Li'ivc'l 'o -sei eo-,^ tli goii-I-\v;Hof tli-c Duicli. ainl, lei-ii'iiingto 
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( '( AlexiU'jlfi' do Ciiinpu iu Id-, work. ln'i' ^r;itlio\\'. one of thin! 

luirahe’'. wa-' alloweil ti> Iniild a cluirch at (’Imtiiitli near la-it'ikii!aiii. Aimthei 
oliureli wa- built at ^’arajmz]la (Verapnly) on laud L;iven rent tree b\- the 11 ija of 
C'oeliin. Sinec thi" tiiiio, \ ara.pu/.lri now in 'rravancoft' ha- eontinued to be the laoi- 
dcnee of a \’icar A}iostolic. 

The lii'toiT of a ipiarter of a century -ub.neyueni to thi> is nne\'eiitfu1, except 
for the little (jiiarreK f'ct ween tin' ('arnielitc Fathers ;rnd tin' naii\e cleryv. It; 
ITftit. however, the Archbi..liop of Goa declined to consecrate a Carmelite Fatlier 
riOminated 1)\' the Pope to the N icariate A[>osto1ie. Put Father Anjeliisj the \'icai 
ApO'tolic elect, yot liimsolf eonsccrated bv one Mar Sinion. who y.-as suppo.,,. a tr 
lee in communion with Rome. 


The Dateh Gijvcrnment lia.viny declined ad;iii-'sion to Archhisjiop Rih.tro. 
,s. .!.. the nominee of the Portneuc-e Ivinn to rheir fioinmion'. Anjelns was 
i ii Vestett \ 1 1 1 a ] a! i SI [let to a o \ t' ( ocin I ) .in t ( ra n ea a i r . J. m i'* a no' ; . th ■ .1 es 'a. t 

Cetlni- soneht s],elter in Ti'iiruiicore ami in the tej'rirori, .s i.f die Zan ol'iii. 'With 
the capture oi Ci'anyanur by the Dutch, which, struek the dea.tlufilow to rortitmii'sr 
.supreinacy in the Fast, the la.st vestiye of the Church, Seminary and Collect, 
foniulod by the .le.?'aits disappeared. 

As the Dutch hated the .le.suits as liiyoted Ihipists and i'iue0n’.|'>romisiii2' 
.sehisimitic ■. st'\'era] of the Jesuit Ftithei’s. rvho were ;i]ii loiuted Arehhishop's of 
Ci'tuiyaiu'n . neVe!' set foot within their ditcese. and such of them iis accepted 
the rtsp.rnsilhhty conhiied themselves to the territoric- of the Rajah of TravancoiV'. 
It was only after tin estahlislinniit of P)riti''h -uprennny tint tie:' desuit Fathers 
were able tri I'o-cnter tlie -cene of their e;u-ly lahoiir'. 

An aluii.ist uiihroken hin of (.'ari,,,:l.t .■ rmlieis a.pii :m .,1 Ii_r tin Pe'pe till"] the 
\dcariate till L'^7d, thoiiyli the Archhusliop of Goi and the Bisliop . i Cochin no.r 
nal then ileclimd !'■ cons,.eratc th-. m min---, .md. ileus hohle ;'.tt-ii'pt- on he- 

iiall of their FaiPifnl Kiay to reco\'i.-r th-.-tr lost posnnon. 

>:d\':nh n. s, Ai'i'lihisfiop of Cr.inminiir died in 1 777. I'hve ye ii's alter this, 
f'.e Kina ot Foriiiya.! ap[iui.ired •io.s"ini n. ///,//■,■ ;iiid i’lionias /f'/'o;,.,,' u. ; 

Christians, wlio had h,.eii e luc.itod at tin Propoyanda CuHeye at Roine. as Arcli- 
bishoii and \'icar-C(,meiMl rospei.-tivcly of tin dioce.se of Cranyaiiiir. 

d lic nat l''.'e cu'r.en' at ih.'tim.a wore mostly iyncir.oit. a.mlthe ilisciplnn amonyst 
tiieiii iN.n r.iihei hm. Tlnih'ojjoyand i atti mpt -d refovnn in tin - direeti' 'U wlech Inl r,, 
a ruptiu'i,' het tin 1. itin and the niitive cicryy. Fin • 'nniehite I'a.tlioi's Imo,' the 
• icsUits had Lia’',wn eiVei'hi-'.iriny aiid h:inyht\. ,iii 1 ;;ii a!r,-n'n,M n inr. ova.t irais 
nimle h'.' the Pop' ihrounh them h; a. nut altoy th,'i' il'.'-taste'l nl 1 j tli" tnti'.'es, 
>erions ciiaie." ,iy.iin-i the C.ii’mclite- vn r,- th.ercf ir ■ lormal'y hiiil hefe,m tin hope, 
and the U.ija of T.a\',inc- n'e ipv the Syinin -. i hey .ds ■ nisisrod tln.t Fhomas .-'r aihd 
b'j eoiisi'crai e 1 Fisia'p. At this time, the Dm'-li w !■ ■ a 1! j k .'.'.'eG'tl at the coiu-ts 
if uari'ce Rn!' r-. andtlionnli tlie ( firinchi.- ini'-i.n'arii s wlm laid inyradat"d 
i iu-ins,'! V," into tlie yoo.j ei'.n.-s of ihe DiCi b tried tlnir best to th'' .'Uf ihe >\ I'ians 
hi their el all ’ll I ii's, riioiu.i ■ was p -rimt te. 1 i o l.ie < ■ n se" ' . e 1 I ' 1 op, a’ rl t he 
,'s\i'ians w , I'c a'dow e'd t !i.-_' en |oyn!eiit of eert.iiu ' pri'. '.lea' Jt n ; , marl'.ablo 
i iiat, at tills ti.H'.' and 1 N'cii in niUidi i.irli'.r tnii-,' . ’■'le dis- r.n, ■- be"', ■, o rho ioi'-'io-ii 
.,a'l till 11. oi:. C 0 . 1 . or h : '1 ' n rh" v.ni'i- f-t''; !o", v hn ihe had.f the 

eat n 1 .' eli ,'a . '.'sn'. ' ■ P ei : d.i nde' I 1 w I hi ' 1 Fi ir 1 ; I \ ' . i.cs .• e i die ( 1 e i - ' i, : 1 1 s aecept e d 

a nd ahi tied 1 ) ' tin deeisio! n o{ tl ii'i r tci i tpor.d 1 le.ids. 

In iu’,N, Flip I I reeo! \' X \ F — ^ued a [Rill abolnbiiie- lia Sees if ( 'raiiaaiiur and 
(’eehin. and t raii'lerriny the jui-i-dierion to tlie \ a-ai -.Vpostifie ■ if Jda'a pii/l,a. 
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But the King- of Portugal (jue^tioned tlie right of the Pope, and this led to sei ious 
di>putes. The aholition of the "^mailer Seminaries l)y Arehhi^hop Pt'rnardiu of 
N'arapiizha, and his refusal to (jolain candidates tor Koly 0]'der' trained 
in these Seminaries hy the iMalpins or teacher-priests caused iiiuch discontent 
among the Svriau Chi'istians. and in ISjG a large section of the Syrian' applied to 
the Catholic Chahheau Patriarch ol Babylon fora Chahhean Bi'liop, This was 
readily responded to l)v the Ihitriarch, who, though under the Pope, thougdit that 
he 1 'd a prcscripti’se right t<> 'Upremacy over tlie Malabar Clirifitian.'. Bishop 
Rocce ' was sent out to iilalabar in iSbl. and tliough owing to the charm of noveltv. 
a large section of the Cln-i.'tia)!' at once joiited him. a strong minority rpiestioned 
his yuthorit\-, and referred the matter to the Poi<e. Bi'hoi) Roccos was recalled, 
and the Patriarch was warned by the Pope again.'t further interference. 

40. The Chaldoean Syrians. — Snb'e([iiently. the Patriai-cli again acting on 
the nctiuu that lie bad itidepeich-nr jm-i.''l! Jtioii o\'er the Chaldie.iu S\ri;i:i i 'inrc h 
<jf 4[alabar, sent out Bislioji 41ellns to Cochin. The arri\al ot thi' Bi.'^Iiop in IN 74 createi 1 
a distinc t split amongst theChri-^rians of Tricliur.oue faction ackiiuwh'dgino' rhe 'Upro- 
macy of the Pope, and the other followiii.e the lead of Bishoip Melius. Thi.' open niptiirt* 
has hwolved the twofaetions in a costly litigation. The adhei'unrs of Bishop Mcllirs 
contend that their church ever .'inee it^> foundation in 1810 or in 1 S12 ha-^ follow ed the 
practice, ritual and cunmnmic'H of the Chahhean ehur<-li of Bahylou, without lia\iuL;' 
been, c \'er in communion with Rome. The matter i,s .s-// A jmlirc. They are now known 
by the name of Chaldcean Syrians, and in Table X\’lf, they aiv shown as a distinct 
>ect. The J’ope, in the mean wliile. e.xcomniimicated Bishoji ^ilellur'. l.iu: he continued 
to exorcise spiritual authority over hi' adherents independently of Rome. In iNST. the 
Batriw'oli having made peace -with rhe Po[)c. Bl.'hop .Melliis left India, and submitted 
to Romo ill 1889. On tlie departure of Bisliop IMcllus, the Chaldman Syrians chose 
Anthciiy Kathanar. otherwi'e known a' 41ar Alnleso, as their *krchbislioj). He i' 
said t-e have been a Romo-Syriau priest under the Archhishop of Yarapuzha. It i' 
also .'aid that he vi, sited Syria and Palotine. and received ordination from tlie anti- 
Roms.r: Patriarch of Babylon. Before his deatli in IPOO, he ot daiiioil .Mar Angii'tine. 
who, under tile title of Ciiore[)iscopus, had a^sisteil him in the government of tlii' 
Cliuldiean church, and he n(.)W prc.sidc' over the Chahhean SyiTiii churches in the 
State. 

if. Separation of the Romo-Syrian and Latin Churches. In 

ISdN. Bishop IMarccdliiius wa> apiiointed Coadjutor to the ^’i(•ar Apostolic of 
Yarap udia. and entrusted with the spiritual concerns of the Ronio-Svriaii'. On 
his dentil ill 1892. th(' Bomo-Syrians were placed under the c ire of two Rnivipc.aii 
Yicai's Apostolic. 

M'^e have .seen how the .b-'idts had made thein.scl\es odioii' to the native 
Cliri'ti.iii.s, and how relimctaucK' tlie lattiT had suhmitted to their rigid di'cipline. 
4Ye Lave seen too how' the CarmclitC' who replaced them, in '])ite of their worldlv 
wisuoiii and conciliatory jioliey. had their own ocea'ioiial (piarrcls and disputes 
with tile native clergy and their congre.catioiis. From the time of the revolt 
at tl;£‘ ( '(xiiifit ( 'iii.s.s and e\er afterwards, the ChiTstiaiis had longed for BislK.yrs 
of their own nationality and made repeated rtapiests Tor the same. F'or some 
reason or other, compliance with these reijiiisitioiis wa,' deferred for kmiw. 
E-xperk nee showed that the diii-et rule of foreign I iishop' had failed to secuiv' 
the inatuimous sympatliy and hearty co-nperatioii ot tlie people, d’he Pope wa', 
howan, r, convinced of the spiritii.al adhcivnce of the native' clergw and Cong rogation 
to Rome. In these circumstances, if was thought ad\ i.sabU- to give the native clergv 
•a fair trial in the matter of local 'iijircniacy. Bisho|is Meddvcott and Lavigne, s. .i.. 
wdio were the Yicam Apostolic ( if 4’riehur and Kottayani. were therefore withdrawn, 
and 'n ISUC) three native Syrian prie't'. Father .foim .'l/'c//m7/c/7'. Fatlu r .Vloysiii' 
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.i> t’.K- \'icu'' Ajiostoli'' of Triolnii-. l'',rii-ikiila!ii aii'l ( 'iii ;iaaii'iclic:'i. 

rk_Mii:)n3polv of tha fuliaa MiS'U)as claiiii xl l)y tliK Por: iia'iiO'.'. au I tae 
tre paeiit dispuCKS w'liich distiirlj xl tli ■ pa.ic.* of tliK Malak.ir c’auivli, wore lmuIl' I in 
ISStj bv tlia (fouordat t'litoivd into l).>t wean Pope La > XLll and the Ivina,' ot 
PortU'^al. Idle Andibi-'ho;) of ( !oa wa^fw this I'eaJa'idHe I a^ rlu PaU'iareh of the E i-^r 
[iid'.C' witli tlie Ei'lioput r lehin ax a >alfL'au'au, wlio^Kdio/ese iiithix State iseo.iliiud 
to the >eab.',ii\l d’aluk of (f )eliin. Idle text of tile Latin Calli 'lie s of the State, 
eXeeDtiiiit a .'-mall 'eetioii ill the riiittiir daliik iiii ler rlie P»i'ii )p -f ('oi:nl)at U'e. are 
under the Archbixhop of Varapu/dia. 

Id. The Jacobite Syrians : the St. Thomas Syrians.— >in( e the 
rev-oft ofrfi' Serians at th ‘ t? ■ ./ rr.e- in I'ldd, hi i d iro' at j Sy riaiix h.ivebini 
■' 1 7 -‘i’ . 1 - 1 ’ i r iiitiW B .s a _K > ' e >a ' 1 '7. 1 1 .'d h'7 B-^aips s_'n'_ oy tli i 1 a .laaie i ot Ante) ,':i. 

, , -r ; . -iLvae' reteived aal retiaaisi I a-- xU, h. In exi-;vn eire mi ^ an the 
,, , , : ip.’; t'i' nix'KVe A) tt c: thei • d • nh ■ > i • • n ■ 1 th 'i" - uy t !'■ 

inipioition of h.iiids. 

inmmliiteiv aft^ r the d„et ,■ .ufoa, tliav elm-' Area I m; i.t aimaiix a- tnen- 
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ili(‘ I’lili'iaivli iir Antii lah, v, lio -aiit <,ut tiiroc lii-'lii i];i- li.aiiL-u Jja-'il. Jolin ainl < irauorv. 
Tht'if ai'i'i\ al caU'-ad fra-.h troiiLlL--'. o\\ inu' to tlie ditilcnlry of jiayiiig the lai'g>' 
^um claiiJicd bv them a-; [ja-.-age money. lii 1 7bl , ^fat Tla.tmas T, -iijipo'eil toliave 
diedinJ7<»b. (•onsecrated liis nejiluAv diar TlujniimVr. About this time. Gregory 
consecrated 0 !ie Kurilos, the le.iderofa iiictit.m tliat i-e-'i'^ted tlie rule of Thomas Vi, 
ddie disputes and ([uarrels M'lutdi followed, 'were einled with the djglit ot'Kurilos. who 
founded the See of Atijour in the noi'tii of (fuehin. and became the first llishop ot 
T’hoiivur. d hrough the kiuil interec-'Sion of the iMuha H i ja of Travancoi’e. Thomas 
VI underwent furniad con-^ee^ation at the hands ot' the lli-'liops from Antioch. ;ii'd 
took the title of Dioin -'iiis T. kuov.oi aVo a- Diony-iu" the Great. 

In 177'', th(‘ great L'annelire Father Faoli visited .Mur Diony-'ius and tried ij 
per'U.'i'le him to ■itiirnit ti_i Home. it m ''aid that he’ regteed to the propo'al oii 
condition of hiv being recogni-^cd. as ^Metropolitan of all the Syrians in dlalab.ir. iiui 
nothing came of it. A fet.' yems after thi.--, the sirngeh- for >upreniae_\ between 
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ties of fi'iendsliip tliaf had bound the i\retfopolit:ui to the missionaries. IJishop 
"Wilson of Calentta proceeded Travaneore to see if a reconciliation could he 
offected. [>at his attempts in thi^ direction proved frnitles'-, because the Syrians 
could not accept hi> proposal to adopt important changes affectinp their spiritual 
and temporal conceiTm, such as doing an ay witli puMver.- for the dead, the revision 
of their liturg}-, the luanagemcnt of church fund.-, etc., and the Svrians tinally parted 
coinpaii}' vitli tlic mi"ionaries in ISOS. Soon after this, disputes arose in regard 
t-. ' the funds and endowments of the Seminary, but thev were >oon settled bv 
arbitration, in 1840. and the pi-operties were divided between the ^Metropolitan and 
tiie ini.ssionaries. The nii-.sionarics had friends among the Jacobite', some ot 
whom became member.' of the C'lmrch of England. 

The Syriaim were rather distressed, hecanse they thought that the cou- 
.^ec-ration of their iMetropolitan by IMa.r Philivenos was in.mfficiont. They there- 
h.re memorialised the Patriareipof Amioeli. There grew up also a party liO'tih- 
to the iMetropolitan, ami they sent to Antioch a Svrian Christian named iMathew. 
TIi> a]‘rival at Antioch wa^ niO't opportune. The Patriarcli was looking out 
for a proper man. .Mathew was therefore rvelcoined ami treated rery kindly. 
He was consecrated a> kletropolitan hy the Patriarch himself in 1842. and sent 
out with the uece-sary credentials. He arrived in 1844 a' Metropolitan of 
Malankara under the title of Mathew Athanasius, and advanced his claims 
to the licad'hip of the church, bur Mar Dionysius resisted him, and sent an 
irppeal to tlic Patriarcli of .\ntio(di, in which lie denounced IMathew as one who had 
enlisted hi.' >ympathie' with the Protestant missionaries. Upon tlii^, the Patri- 
urch .sent out one Cyril with power to expel Mathew, and witli the connivance 
fj Mar Dioiiy'ins, C\'ril cut the Hordian knot by appointing himself as iMetropolitaii 
of fMaliibar. Disputes arl'ing. a committee was appointed to e.xamine the claim.s 
of Athaiiasiei' and (‘yrih The credentials of Cyril were proved to be forged, 
whereupon Athanasius was duly installed in his office in 18(V2. and Cyril fled the 
country. Cyril having tailed, the Patriarch .sent another llisliop named Stephanos, 
who contributed hi.s mite towards witlening the lireaeb. and on the British 
Pc'idimt bas ing ordered the Bishop to quit the country, an appeal was preferred to 
the Court of Director,', who iimisted on a policy of non-interference. Tlii^ 
liestlrred [Mar Cyril, who reappeared on the scene, and tanned tire flame of di.'Cord. 
being ordered to leave .Mar Athanasius unmolested, lie and his friends sent 
one .loseph to Antioch, who returned with trc.sh credentials in IhliC, assumed the 
title ot Bionysiu' V. claimed the office of [Metropolitan, and applierl to the 
Travaneore Covermnent tor as.sistnnco. Ailopting a policy ot non-interference, the 
1 'arbar referred him to the Law ( 'ourts. in cai'e he coidd not come to terms with 
Mar Athanaslii'. The Patriarch of Antioch himself visited Cochin and Travan- 
con' in 1 s7 1, and presided over a Synod which met at .M idauthuriitha in the Cochin 
State. It was a numerously attended meeting. Kesolutions affiruuiig the siqireinacv 
ru Antioch, rceognising Mar Dionysius as the accredited Metropolitan c>f Malabar, 
.•iiid condeinniiig .Mathev' .\thanasins as a scdiisinati c, were passed bv tbe inenibcrs 
( f tlie aS'cnibly. and tlie I’atriarcb returned to [Mardin in 187G. This however did 
I ot mend matters, and tbe two |)artie,s lannelied tlieuiselves into a protmeted law- 
'oit in 1879 , winch ended in favour ol [Mar Di‘ln^■sill.' ui ISSU. 

We lane seen that khir Athanasius was coii'cerated at Aiitio(.-h, and that he 
(.■ aimed the See as .Metropolitan of .Malankara under Antioch. Whether hv the 
ao'olnte reiiuiieiarii m of the siipreniaey upon whicli he ba'ed his claims at hrst.and 
the doerrimd ditferenec' he iiromiilgated afterwards, he should pnvtiealh’ for- 
ftit alibis right', or how far the (jUC'tinn of autonomy in 'pirhual and temporal 
n. alters which he 'ub'cipiently advanced in jnstitieation of his po'dion. could stainl, 

I' av he kd’t to ecelesia'tieal and legal experts to decide. 
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^klar Athanasius. Avho had taken up an independent position, died in 1875, 
and his cousin, whom he had con.secrated, .succeeded a.s ^Metropolitan under the title 
of Mar Thomas Athanasius, lie died in 1893, and TitU'! ^lar Thoina, con.'ecrated 
likewi.'.e by his ])redeccssor, presides over the Kelbrmed Party of Jacobite Syrians, who 
however prefer to be called St. Tliomas Syrians. We have thus traced the history 
of the Jacobite Syi ians from Idoo, and shown how they separated theniselves into 
two parties, now represented by the Jacobite Syrians under iMar Dionysius owinp 
allegiance to the Patriarch of Antioch, and by the Reformed Syrians or St. Thomas 
Syrians owning Titus Mar Thoma as their supreme spii-itual liead. 

Thus, while the Jacobite Syrians have accepted and admowledged the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the Patriarch of Antioch, the St. Thomas Syrians, maintaining 
that the Jacobite creed was introduced into Malabar only in the ITth century after 
a section of the cliurch bad shaken off the Roman supremacy, uphold tlio ('<■- 
clesiastical autonomy of the church. wherob\' the supreme control of the -'Out- 
tual and temporal affair^ of the churdi i' declared to be in the liaiids of the 
Aletropolitan of Malabar. The >t. Thomas .Syrians hold that the consecration of 
a Pishop of the church l.iv, or with the sanction of. the Patriarch of Rabylon. 
Aie.vandria or Antioch, gives no more validity or sanctity to that oilicc than comc- 
<-ration by the MetropcJitan of Jlalabar, the siipreiiu' liead of the < liiirch in .Malabar, 
inasmuch as this church is as ancient and apostolic as any other, being founded 
by the Ap(.)stle St. Thomas, v. hile the Jacobite- liold tluit tlio consecration of a, 
Pishop is not valid, unle-s it he done with the s.-metion of tlicir Patriarch. 
T'he St. Thomas Syrians have, however, no objection to receiving consecration 
from the head of any otlica- c/ii.^copn/ npn.sfrJic t.huicJ/, hut the}’ considm- that snob 
consecrations do not in an\' wac' subject their church to the supremacy of that 
prelate or chundi. 

Ui, Protestants. — I’he Church Mission Society -tailed work tir-t at 
T'iichiir in 18T2. and tli-m at Kuniiankrdam in Isol. Kach -tation i- eoiisti- 
tuted into a district under the -uiicrvisioii of a Eiiinpcan mi-sionaiy. Kadi distrii-t 
has its ()Ut-statioi!s, of which I’ridn'ir ha- clexeit. and Kminankulani nit as Most of 
these out-stations are in CVichin. .t few being in Priti-h territoi'y. .\t the beginning, 
the missionary in charge of each district conducted both the pastoiail ami (‘vangc- 
listie work, hut, with the im-reasing strength of the congregation, a native pa-t' >• 
had to bo entrusted with the care of tin- Hock in cadi distilct. I'lii- anainge- 
meiit necessitated a di\ision into Aativc Church and Mission Di-trict. the 
fc Tiier hdug made o\ (-r to the Protestant Pishop) of Tra va iicore and ( 'oi liin, 
a' d till' hitter remaiMing end-’i’ t!)<“ mission.ary. I’be out-stat ii )!!- not uiulei’ 
native jiastoi's c()iitinue to 'nv under tiU' mis^i, imn'w In <_ oiiueet u .n witli {be 
Mission, tlu'iv are lernaculai'. A nglo-\ ernaciilar a ml imliist > ia. ! s( lieo]^, whieli baNi- 
been doing \’erv usdul work, espedally in llie interests of tlio-e who eaniiot allord 
t(‘ pay for education, or am otherwise helpless. Tlu-re i- a b.aml of Pil)le ’"'(‘'unm. 
who work in the town- and out-statioiis, diii-Hy among women. 

17. Liturgy, ritual, &C. Puth t!m h-uius anal lie/ lb 'm i-Smaa n- 'a-. 
ti;e bitui'gy d rile ' hurcli ( il Remc. th<' lenner lisiug'- the I.atin, ai; I the iatii-r lei- 
Syriac language. It i., l.i_he\ e'l by some tb.ai tli.‘ t’lnust iaii- ■’ { ' 'C ■ 
hrnieily ns<dtlie l.iturgyef >t. Adteti.-. K.a-t S\i'i-|ii. Kd.-sa, om ibai r r ^ . 
almost Cl im])!ele' V a-'iuiilat .l I'.a 11 amiii l.i' ur.vy I o lb ,t aau , 

the Siuud Of Diamp.-r in Ib'b'. ’ll,., el.a.r.x ’ - ' (■■' ■C-, mi’h. ' 

I •! "It 1' '1 1 e.; t p, , ; 1 1 I I'e ’ e i ■ i , U j ' , i 

llif ( 'baddiea.li .i!-'- U-e ii:e b'l t ^ ti a le,. i, ji,, ,, 
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(^1) They perform marriage ceremonies on Sundays instead of on week days as tlio 
Romo- Syrians do; ( 2 ) Avliile reading tlie gospel, their priests turn to the congre- 
gation, whereas the Eomo-Syrian priests turn to the altar; (3) their priests bless the 
congregation in the middle of the mass, — a practice not in vogue among the Romo- 
Syrians; (4) they use two kinds of consecrated oil in baptism, which does away with 
the necessity of confirmation; the Romo-Syrians, on the other hand, use only one kind 
of oil, and hence they have to be subsequently confirmed by one of their Bishops. 


The Liturgy used Ijy the Jacobite Syrians and the St. Thomas Syrians is the 
same, viz, that of St. James. The St. Thomas Syrians have however made some 
changes by deleting certain passages from it. In regard to doctrine and practice, 
the following points of difference may be noted: — (1; While the Jacobite Syrians 
look upon the Holy Bible as the main authority in matter^ of doctrine, practice and 
ritual, they do not allow the Bible to be interpreted except with the help of the 
traditions of the church, the writings of the early Fathers, andthe decrees of the Holy 
Svnodsof the undivided Christian period; but the St. Thomas Syrians believe that 
the Holy Bible is unique and supreme in such matters; ( 2 ) while the Jacobites have 
faith in the efficacy and necessity of prayers, charities, etc., for the benefit of de- 
parted souls, of the invocation of Virgin Mary and the Saints in divine worship, of 
]nlgrimages, and of confessing sins to. and obtaining absolution from, priests, the 
St. Thomas Syrians regard these and similar practices to be unscriptural, tending 
not to the edification of believers, but to the drawing away of the minds of 
believers from the vital and real spiritual truths of the Christian Revelation ; 
(.3) while tlie Jacobites administer the Lord's Supper to the laity and the non- 
celebratiijg clergy in the form of consecrated bread dipped in consecrated wine, 
and regard it a sin to administer the elements separately after having united 
them ill token of Christ's resurrection, the St, Thomas Syrians admit the laity to 
both the elements after the act of uniting them; (4) while the Jacobite Syrians 
allow marriage ceremonies on Sundays, on the plea that, being of the nature of a 
sacrament, they ought to be celebrated on Sundays, and that Christ himself had 
taken part in a marriage festival cm the Sabbath day, the St. Thomas Syrians prohibit 
?,uch celebrations on Sundays as unscriptural, the Sabbath being set apart for rest 
and religious exercises; (.aj while the Jacobites believe that the mass is as 
much a memorial of Christ s oblation on the Cross as it is an unbloodv’ sacrifice 
offered for the remission of the sins of the living and of the faithful dead, the 
St. Thomas Syrians observe it as a commemoration of Christ's sacrifice on the. 
Cross ; (6) the Jacobites venerate the Cross and the relics of Saints, while the 
St. Thomas Syi’ians regard the practice a^ idolatry ; (7) the Jacobites perform mass 
for the dead, while the St. Thomas Syrians regard it as unscriptural : (8) with 
the Jacobites, remarriage, marriage of widows and marriage after admission 
to full priest-hood, reduce a priest to the status of a layman, and one united 
in any such marriage is not permitted to perform priestly functions, whereas 
priests of the St. Fhomas Syrian party are allowed to coutr.act such marriages 
witliout forfeiture of their priestly rights: (9) the Jacobite Syrians believe 
in the (Jiicacy <>[ infant hiptisin and acknowledge baptismal regeneration, while 
the St. Thomas Syrians, who also baptise infants, deny the doctrine of regeneration 
in baptism, and regard the ceremony as a mere external sign of admission to 
i liurch communion; f 11) the Jacobites observe special fasts, and abstain from 
I erlaiu article ^ of food during such last-., while the St. Thomas Syrians rcg.ard 
the prai ticc a- superstitious. 


T'lir .hu-Mbioj Syrian pri 
bv volnnrai-y coiuribiuion-. 

ntionies, FuniuaC. d'-". The 


e-ls are la -r [laid any fixed .alary, but ai'o .-upporte* 
in i!!f -siiaji.-.' oi tae> liir ba[)U.>in, marriage cere 
Roiii i-S\i'!:iu and L-atni in'iests ai'c paKl tiled salaries 
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l)eai(le:, the ahove penjui.sites. The Syrian priests are called Katlianars, ^Yhile 
the Latin priests go by the name of Padn's. For the Jacobite Syrians, tin/ 
Morone or the Holy Oil required for baptism, the consecration of churches, the 
ordination of priests, &q., has to be obtained from Antioch. The churches under 
Rome get it from Eoiue. Unlike the Catholic clergy, the Jacobite clergy, except 
their Metropolitan and the Rambans, are allowed to marry. The consecration of 
a Jacobite Bishop is, as ha.s been already seen, effected by the laying on of hands. 


48. Survivals of Hindu customs: other peculiarities. — ^All 
Christians of Malabar except perhaps an infinitesimal minority are the descend- 
ants of those who were converted to Christianity at different times. The 
converts were gained from different grades of the Hindu society, from the highest 
Brahman to the lowest Paraiyan. Racially, therefore, all native Christians art; 
Aryan or Dravidian, according as their forefathers originally belonged to the 
higher or lower orders of the Hindu society. The generality of Syrians of the 
present day trace their descent from the higher orders of the Hindu society, and the 
observance by many of them of certain manners and customs prevalent more or le^-' 
among high caste Hindus bears out this fact. It is no doubt very curious 
that, in spite of their having been Christians for centuries together, they still 
retain the traditions of their Hindu forefathers. It may sound very strange, 
hut it is none the less true, that caste prejudices which influence their Hindu 
brethren in all social and domestic relations, obtain to some extent among 
some sections of the Syrian Christians, but, with the spread of a better knowledge 
of the teachings of Christ, the progress of English education, and contact with 
European Christians, caste observances are gradually dying out. The following 
relics of old customs may however be noted. 


(1) Some Christians make offerings to Hindu temples with as. much reverence 
as they do to their own churches. Some non-Brahman Hindus likewise make offei'- 
ings to Christian churches. 

(;2) Some sections of Syrians have faith in horoscojiC' and get them cast for 
nt-w-born babies, ju^t as Hindus do. 

(S) On the wedding day, the bridegroom ties round the neck of the bride a 
a small ornament made of gold. Thi?> custom prevalent among riJJ classes 
of Native Christians. On the death of their husbands, some even remove the 7’d// 
to indicate widowhood as is the cu.'.tom among the Bralnnans. 


(4) When a person lies, his or her children, if any, and near relatives, oliserve 
*Pi(la (death pollution) fin- a period raiming from 10 to \o days. The observanco 
imposes abstinence from animal food. The Pula end^ with a religious ccremonvin 
the church. withfea>ting friends and r>4;divm^ in tlie hou.se, and feeding the poo'-. 
according to one's means. SradJia, or annivei'S.ary ceremony for the soul of the 
dead, i.s performed with .=iervices in the chui’ch and feasts in the house. 


(■■■)) In rural parts especially, the Oi/aut fca>t of iho IMalayali Hindus is cidebrat- 
ed with great I’rhtf, with i\ a ting, making pre.winsof ( hah.- twchildren .and I'elal ive.-. 
nut-door and in-door game.-., etc. 


((■)) V/sJiu or the New Year’s day i.s likewi.se a g:da dav. when [iresents nf small 
coins are made to childiam. relatives and tlie poor. 

(7) The cerenmny of fir.-r feeding a child tvith rice (the Airunnra.<^aaarn or 
Chnrunu of the Hindus^ is celebrated generally in the tgli nmnth after birth. 
Parents often make vows to have -thi' CLremonv done in a particular church, a- 
Hindu parents take their chikh'on to parricular templc' in tulfilment of special vows. 

* C'4iip:irr |>nra ’iS sui>r<y. 
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(8) The Syrians do not admit within their premises low ca^te Hindus, — l’ula 3 ans, 
Paraiyans, etc-, even after the conversion of the latter to (’hristianity. They enforce 
even distance pollution, though ncit puite to the same extent as Malayali Hindus do. 
Iluvan' are allowed admission to their houses, hut are not allowed tu cook tlieii 
meals. In some part>, they are not even allowed to enter the honscs of Syrians. 

There are no iiiterinarriages between Syrians of the various denominations and 
Latin Catholics. I’uder very exceptional circumstances, a iiomo-Syrian contracts a 
marriage with one of Latin rite, .and rid' rersti. hut this entails many ditlicultif' 
and disabilities on the isr^ues. Among thel.atins themselves, there are. again, no inter- 
marriages between the communities of the Seven Hundred, the Five Hundred, and 
the Three Hundred. The difference of cult and creed has led to the prohibition of 
marriages between the Pomo-Syrians and .lacobite Syrians. The Jacobite Syrians 
[irnperly so ealled, the St. Thomas Syrians and the Syro- Protestants do. however, 
intermarry. The Sontlu-rners and A’ortherners do not intermarry; any eoujugal ties 
effeeted between them sidpeet the former to some kind of social excommunication, 
'ITiis exchisivenesb, as we have already said, is claimed on the score of their descent 
fi'om the early colonists from Syria. The Syrians in general, and the .lacobite 
Syri.'Uis in particular, are greater sticlders to customs than other classes of Xative 
Christians. Ceuerally, the mode of living among Native Christians is simple. Like 
their Hindu neighljour.s, males wear a dress consisting of a piece of cdoth (Mundu) 
aViout two yards long tied round the waist, and a smaller piece thrown loosely over 
the body, while females, unlike the Hindus, wear jackets. Among the Syrians, tin 
daughters are each entitled only to a dowrv. while, among the Latins, all children 
inherit aii epnal share of the father's property, unless the father wills it away in liL 
life-time. 

-w e lune already referred to the ]irivilege> granted to the Syrians l.iy the Hindu 
Kings in early times. They not only occupied a very higli position in the social scale, 
hut alsti enjoyed at different times tlie rare distiimtion t)f furming a section of the 
iiody-guurd of the King, and tlie militia of tlu' country. Lducation hr.-- ^at'' mack 

great progress anicing them, as will he seen from tlie Chapter on Lducation. TTu' 
piihlie .'eiNii'o, ti.' winch rlicc \\ei’e imt iidiilifted ‘piitc 'O fi'eelN" hi f''rnier Tuiies. has 
iiowheeii thrown upon to them, >o that tho'e who ha\i' had the beuotit of higher 
educatimi now hold snuie of the important posts in the State. Tii enterpri'e' 
of all kind,-., they are considerably ahead of their Hindu and Musalmau hrothren. 
so that we sec them take very kindly to commerce, manufacture, agriculture, itc.; 
in fact, in every walk of life, they are making their mark liy their indue^ a' 1 
< nterprise. 


Ill til j: i''‘l'i H'l if I " II ■'/ thr nli.il'r 'kiiti'll, / fliirr j njliiirril /hr linr.' dl'lijt^/i d Inltlif’ 
t ', f ‘ r III III .'■<.>/ 1 'III' ! , •.'■nd I I'H^id/i d . (I inrHi/ idhfi's, t}i' iimh' run n t lull d n, ’ o / o.'”. 

I (till idiii iinh'lifnl to fill' ]J/sli<iji.> nf thr rn rw/i >■ i f r iinni i iin / ioii.< "t dS Hti cr Chrirt tanr. 
mid In J/s'O'.s. ( ' . A I'thii jijiiiili. I'l. J/. Plilh'ii mill I'. .1 '^i, idim rnf'inlJg hdj^i 

, rndrn d In inr. 

^’11)11 i/i Injni'd III J )i'i fmi mi'll : A ri n /rs nn < 'hi dt In n Iirnh ■ ^ /, ( 4 i 1 iboii’s t n ■ ' ’ a nil 
I’llJI nfthr If iinmi I'lhlinfr. 1 nl . I /.>il-W. W. Huuter's I fid I" II I'l III J ‘1 1 1 . ii n I.' !Ii.\fiiii/ 
if Hi I / I ^ll I nd li I . \ nl , I . H< 'Ugh s 7 / /o, ' . . ; C ■ t nl n 1 1 n i . ’ ‘ 'I . ' hit* '' ' ■ ' ISC" - 

fjllnliimm nl Liijl’t m n I )n , I Jniml. 1 .'at . .n ./ Ij - I I,'fn\_ Loo, I , 

Ifiiiiinf nl Mi'fiihiir. \ n! , /. fin C- h I'df m n ; ][ y fj},' up) 

mi'/ 1 II (J 1 1 )■■! ''d If mn t ^ nl fin t '■/,'/ t 'll n .,,, / 

i h innnA',! .1 'III' o. ,, !,v ■^{r, ^ T. kta ,,rn'-'v’ s. tn- llrit’su i''--'(ien- 
>•; ’I viVanc r :n'' C "-h 
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Section D.— Judaism. 

ir*. General Remarks. — 'i'ur fr'iin of I'L-iin.tL- iinti.jiut}' 

of a small section of the Chosen liace, ‘ owning the triple name of Hebrew. 
Israelite and Jew’, has been a unique phenomenon of the Cochin seaboard, and 
forms a link, however slondor, to connect the ancient history of Iverala with 
that of the Wb-:,t. d'b-' , xe prionil vici^-itude- cf the S ■ d ] ^ra :1. wlamvcr. 

ree-ardedfor ae'cs :is ‘("tod's peculiai treasure’, but viewed latterly as a race under divine 
ciu-se, are matters of history. The story of the dispersion of the Jews to various 
parts of the wmdd from tladr oriyin-il lav.ue Tying ontlm highwry between three 
continents’, and their C'.xisteiice, wiierevcr it oe. a.3 a ciisLinci. pcc'iiie. true to their 
national tniditieu-, .uni i^ustmiis, steadfast in their seiuir.ycii'e-s fivaii tb._‘ siii'nmnd- 
ing people and still cherishing the memory d Israel as tne quitted but ever dear 
land of their birtli. while exciting our vxonder. trans])ort us back to rli-^tant ag'^s , .f 
tile v.xuict. T lie tiesoell' laiii'i ol l;ie N\j-ij nngwe Ll ■ L-ii' lo j !ia\L‘ a.l tu 

marked characteristics of the race deeply iiigniined in them, coupled with an in- 
stinctive sense of kinship with the ancient Israelitish nation. Domiciled and accli- 
matised as they have long been here, they insensibly attract the attention of the 
passers-by, and are still looked upon as a highly interesting and peculiar })eople. 
Dur like -c\e>a; otlL-r th'"'.'' n-cub;;” to Malabar, e.v"*; int;_i-c-.ti' x in iw cvr.i way. rh. 


circunistaiices under which, and the time when, tue Jews migrated to th!> coa^t. arc 
wrapped in obscurity. The Jews themselws are able to give account" of oidy 
;,nd ivrjoted iuctlw"^' "i'u - v.-’cW'v-^r .vP* +!■, .'-- i.,,! lo..t ■>; u,.. 

I lr‘"tri' ction "Pv the i'lri'nigu^"!* ot their ■ ‘i igm.ti 'c^''iem mu iii i '.ticgr mr ci i i i.aii'' 
bv the do'tntctiou at a later period of ^iich fragments iis remained in their possession 
ill the struggle between the Portuguese and the Dutch, for the Poituguese, suspecting 
that the Jews had helped the Dutch, plundered their Synagogue in Cochin. Tlie 
accounts given of themselves by the Jews, and recorded liy Dr. ikichanaii audother<. 
are therefore to be regarded more or les" a" product" ot oral trailitiou", and 
this circumstance seems tii di\'est tlu-m of niucb hi>torical wiluc. 

•kk Settlement of the Jews in Cochin. — The Elders of tlm White .lew" 
off’ocliin have in their pO"sessioii a charter in two cojiper platc". one writtem on both 
sides and the other on one side in VatfcJuffn character. Vditliiu recent ti'.siO". the 
labours of Dr. Guudert to decipher the inscription have hem contiuuod by variou." 
scliolars, amongut whom there is sidistantia.l agi’oement regui'.H its tC'Xt and trans- 
lation.* This being an undated doemmun. they ha\e also artemprod to fix it'j date 
approxiinatelv. l>a"ing th.eir a.rgiinient clnetly on th ■ formation and deve'. ‘p’uient 
of the characters. Dr. Ihirmdl givc" A. !b the pr. fo-iblo bate rif rhe grant. 

Pi’ofes" >r R'\e. § accepting the date of the cop]icr plates as fi.xcd by Dr. lluriiel!, 
arii’uas that the Jews nunt have rei* ma'c 1 the gra.iit a. itos' gcuer.itiona attar tha* 
settlement, and then draws tha' concla, bo'i thai tlicy nnglit laiVf' settled in the 

ahou' th • (k'i D To h -- v Mkl.,a,. c k, ifi- !.■ *u:. 


Cl lunt > 0 ,- 


om- 


! 1 11 ■ 


on the Beni-Drael" of Bombay, adonrs the eth (a“!itnr\' nfthe (d;ri"tiaii ma C" on 


til,, hi 'tu ra i< a I'ai a.e. u a ; e , n ix , 1 i ... ■ . . n c^j , , 1 

plate charter si ems to belong to this period... . 'bhimc m no tradition 

aiiaingthi' J 'V'" of (hich’ii that tli and rho . 1 .. i,| !h,,iihay (■’ina'riued t' 

the "O ' ' a inO ai 1 O all ; .a " i ; 1 1 , ■ - ; ' a . ■ , ■ , . , i , ' , , 1 , ■ ,n - . • 
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,140 against this theory. Dr. Day refers to three translations obtained by the Dutch 
Governor iMoen.s, in one of vhich appears the Kali year 34SI (.‘GO A. n.) as tlie 
date of the grant. But the fact of this date is not referred to in the translations of 
Dr. Gundert, Mr. Ellis and Dr. Burnell. It is seen from the translations that the 
deed was given in the 86th year of the reign of the donor Bhaskara Ravi Variiia, 
and as all except the last of the foreign Viceroys of Kerala are said to have been 
elected for Id years only. Chcranian l\-ruiual. reputed to be the last of the Ih-runials, 
who under e.xceptiona! circuiustauces had his term extended, according to Malabar 
traditions, to 36 years, appears to be identical with Bhaskara Ravi A urina, who, 
Dr. Day sa^ys, reigned till 378 A.D. Mr. C. .M. Whish gives a >tlll earlier date, 
for he fixe- del A. D. a.s the jirobable date of the grant. 

With a few exceptions, scholars who have attempted to decipher this as well 
as the deeds given to the Syrian Christians, seem generally to presume that the 
date^ of the grants are coeval with, or at least are immediately after, tlie 
.arrival of the donees. They seem to think that the Hindu Rul-ers conferred the 
Inn'll privileges Set forth in them immediately after the arrival of the new-eomers. 
But it appears to be more reasonable to suppose that the plates and the privileges 
.'■ranted in them were received bv the colonDts only lomr after thev had "Cttled 
themselves in the country, and established their position and influence as import- 
ant factors in the l)ody politic. Tliat the Rulers in those unsettled time' were not 
allowed to rule over their territories unmolested goes without saying, as the coLmtiy 
was e.xposed to the invasions and incursions of external enemies. The necessity for 
the sinews of war must have been very frequent, and it i.s ju.st possible that the donees 
of tliG.'^e eliarrers >npplied the Billers with the ncce.'.Viry I’esourcos in men and 
money, and received in return political recognition and high privileges. The 
approximate dates assigned to the deeds cannot therefore bo viewed as furnishing 
any definite clue to fixing the time of the arrival and settlement of the recipients. 

The Jews are supposed to liave first come in contact with a Dravidian people 
as early as the time of Solomon* about B. C. 1000, for • philology proves that the 
precious cargoes of Sulonion'' nieridianrships came from the ancient coast of 
Malabar'. It is pos.^ible that 'Ueh visits were freipicnt enough in the years that 
followed. But tlie actual settlement of the Jews on tlie Malabar Coast might not 
have taken place tintil long afterwards. Mr. I.ogan, in liis Momutl of JA/./ehco-f 
savs The Jews have tradition" winch carry back tlieit arrival on the coa.st to the 
time of tlieir e^cape from servitude under Cyrus in the 6th century B.C.’. and the 
"ame fact is referred to by Sir W. W. Hunter in his of Bfili.'ih Lolia.f^ 

The euiiiient historian in lii.s huhnu Liitp/nf siieaks of .fewish settlements in .Malabar 
long before the second century A.D. A Roman mereliantsliip. that steered regulnrlv 
from OS Hormuz on tlie Red Se.i to Arabia, Cevloii and Malabar, is reported to 
have loiind a Jewi'li colony in IMidabar in the secoiid century A. 1). Jn regard to 
the settlement of the .Jews in Malabar, dir. C. IM, A'hishl ofisfwes ■'the Jewstbein- 
"cB'es "ay that ildar Iboinasilie A[)0,"tlc arnveil iii India iii tlic xcar laf our Lord .32, 
aiiu tlieiiisel\'C". the Jews, in Ihetear ti'.l. In \ u-u ul the coinuiei'cial intercourse 
between the .lew.s and the people ot tlie Malabar Coast long before the ( hri'tian era, 
it seeiii" highly probable tliat Christianity but IMlowed in the wake of Judaism, 
riic abuve tacts se-cin to ju.'tify the conclusion that the. lews must have scnled in 
.Malabar at least as early as tlie first century A. D. 

Till- tii'"t coloii]..t-f(,rnie(l a liaiidwho in oia- of the woi'st [lei'iod-, of tlieir alllic- 
lioii s, luelit oil tlii" coast-strip, made familiar to them b\' eeuturies of eommereial 

• 1 KVi.u,, X. 22 , 2 Chr-aiir'c-. IX. il. 

' Vnl I, pn;.;,.- 2W. 

S \W' T, p.iO' 9'1. 

5 Third oditioii, 2s4. 
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a safe retreat freiii reli^Mons and social perr-ecution. As observed in 
the last Census Report, 'it is probable that their nunibers were reinforced by fresh 
arrivals during sabse<|Uent centuries, when, with the spread of Christianity, they were 
subjected, if possible, to more rcdentless j)ersecution in Europe’. While in England, 
in France, in Italy, in Gerinanj’. in Spain and in Portugal, ‘the Jew enjoyed for the sake 
of bis wealth a fitful toleration with intervals of furious persecution,’ in Cochin he found 
!lu,‘ ad\autagvs of a kindly toleration. Here the Jew'^eujoye{l full privilegcsof citizen- 
ship, and every path todistiiictionlayopentotheiu. Even the temporal Coverninent of 
the community became Igv royal dial ter vested in their Chiefs. Thus, these down-trodden 
and oppressed Sons of Israel w ere able to preserve the best part of their civil and 
religious liberty, and to remain here for centuries unseen, unknown and inisearched 
by their persecutors. Hut in the sixteenth century, they fell victims by turns to 
the oppression of fanatical ofoors and over-zealous Chri-.tiains. ■ In l.j'24 the Mahom- 
rnedaus made an onslaught on the Cranganiir Jews, slew' a great number and 
drove out the rest to a village to the east, but when they attacked the Christians, 
the Xayars of the place retaliated and in turn drove all the Ilahommedans out of 
Cranganur. The rortuguese enlarged and strengthened their Cranganiir fort 
and compelled the Jew's finally ti'i desert their ancient settlement of Anjuvaunam.’ 
Thus w ith the appearance of a powerful Christian nation cm the scene, the .Tew's 
experienced the terrors of a new exde aud a 'h-a' dispersion, the de'olaticui of 
Cranganur being likened by them to • the ile'olaticm ot .Jerusalem in miniature '. 
.■some of them were driven to villages adjoining their mined principality 
while others seem to have taken shelter in Cochin and Ernakulam. 

•'ll. The White and the Black Je-ws. — It is wvll known that the 
Cochin Jews are generally divided into tw'o classes — the White and the Black. 
'The Black Jews claim to have !)eeu the earliest settlers, while the White Jews 
came later. But the latter assert that the fiiiiner are pure natives converted to 
the Jewish faith.’ The-e two difficult yet important issues of priority of settle- 
ment and purity of race have divided antiquarians and historians epaite ag 
much as they have estranged the two classes of Je\v.s themselves from one another. 
zWcoriliiig to Dr. Buchanan, tlie White Jews dwelling iu Jews' Town in Mattiincheri 
are later settlers than the Black Jews. They had only the Bilde w'ritten on parchment 
and uf modern appearance in their Synagogue, but he managed to get from the 
Black Jews much older manuscripts written on parehnieut. goat’s s];in and cotti.m 
paper. He expressly says. * ‘ It is only necessary to look at their countenance to 
be satisfied that their ancestors must have .arrived in India inanv a"'es before the 
White Jew's. Their Hindu complexion, and their very imperfect resemblance to 
the European -lews, indicate that tliev had been detached from the parent stock 
m Judea many ages licfoiv the -lews in the We.st ; aud that there have been 
marriages with families not Israelitisli.’ Hr. Hongli. the historian of Indian 
Christianity, w'ho visited Cocliiii in l.sgt*. observes that the Black Jews 'appear 
sO much like the natives of India, that it is difficult at first -ight to distinguish 
'hem fi'Oi'ii the Hiirlii, By a little closer ol'servatioii. hov-e^'cr. the -leivisli contour 
:if theii' couuteiiaucc- cannot he mistaken'. In the paper already referred to. 
Professor A\ ilsmi adds in a tuut-uofe the following I’emarks in this cnunectiou ; — 

iheir family names siicli as David Castile (David tlie Castilian; yo to pu'we that tlu v uhe 
White -Jewsi are descended ef tlie -Tews of Spain, jirobaldy of tlmse driven tromthat country 
■n the regn of Ferdinand and Tsaliella. ande)f tti-nnan and J-luyptian .Tew-. The issil ancient 
•leWb oL Loelnn are iiie DIaek -lews. (_iesci.'nu,;nts wi beli(.'ve 'U •Jiidao-.Viahuuts and ludlian 
proselyte'. Siane rather (jbscure reteivnces to the Jew's cif Coeiuii aud Quilon are made by 
Benjamin of Tudela who returned to Spain from liis eastern voyage in 117;!. He found no 
W hite Jews in India. Speaking of tliose in the popper country near Clmlain ((hiiloni, lie 
says ‘ all the cities and countries inltahited by these people contain only about 100 .Jew w 
I'members of the Synagogue) who are of black colour as w'ell as the other inhabitants." 

* Hough's Christi.'vnity in India, Vol. I, pp. 470-471. 
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Surnames are verv common amono- the White -lews. Some of these ai’e 

». O 

Halleniia. Ashkenazy. Zackai. Rahhy, Koder. Cohen, Saryon, Asshooriand Ihiydaili. 

The writer of the article on Cochin in the Eitcijclo^xriJ ui Brttnnnicii says that, 
of the two classes, the Fair or White Jews are a recent settlement, f ' hhe Black 
Jews liave keen supposed by some to be Hindu converts ; but it i^ probubh' that 
■!ie\ \\e!:_ an earlier race of -lew.', fr.ain Pah ,'tine'. On the other haud, the Whiio' 
,few^ of Cocliin. Dr. Dav and Ale'sr-. and ’Whitebj ai-e repudiate the claim' of 

the Black Jews to being genuine Jew's at all, and mrhutain that they are merely 
l:!it de'cemhint'. of the slaves [.'urcha'cd by the JeW'. of proselytes and of lialf 
cu'.te'. In the face of such ccmllicting j-ta.temeiits, it may be liazarilous to sa} 
nv'^nnig detniUcl}, and is ludeCa uride'rraUo t-r aild to tlteir nnnibei’. 

In regard to the claim of the White -Jews to being the only genuine -Jew.s, 
e may Ic (iririteiV't t - note down la re tlm opinio, n of a competent Jew. Ra,bb' 
David D’Beth Hillel, who travelled in Cochin in ISJi. He says ; — 

“The White -lews say of them (the Black -Jews^ that they are descendants of 
numerous slaves whc) were purchased and converted to .Judaism, set free and carefulh 
instructed by a rich AVhite -Jew some centuries ago; at hi.s co^t, they say, were all their 
rild SyuagouiiPS cu'i cted, The Black JeW', belicwc themselves to he the dc'cendants of the 
e ^\ it'.' t ! ; luCi u,.l r. a r-ur.ra to-- T'l * In '' \. 1 ‘' 1 'v't 

the Second temple. This account. I am inclined to believe correct. Though called Black 
•Tews, — they are of somewhat darker complexion than the "White -Jews. — yet they are not of 
•' ■■•l. ev Ilf r’n-- ’''ti'"''' nf r’e ■•on-i-v ot J---' ■•I'l-d fr.'eii Tndiaii pIcvi'' " 


J lie ilV.'oN'c IV'lna'iLs Cecnlain Uli'.uii. tiulileC.i clUiSIi 


. •’ T>i,, n T 

■-'ll,-, I . !•■ I J uU; I^. -I I, 


tin'll they nvo the de.sccndant^ of the -JeW' who ^vel■e driven out of the land of 
Israel 13 yeaV' before the de^tru(;•tion of the first temple built by Solomon. Thev 
uis* saiil to have fii'Mt Come to Calicut, whouco they omigratod to Crang’amlr. 

There is reerd of disputes between the two soctitm.-' from as early a time as that 
of the Dtitch settlement, or even earlier. -Jealousy and strife between the two sections 
on matters of intermarriages ande p.ial privileges secantohavo cxistc 1 even during 
the time of tlie Portuguese, -i . f'anter \ isscliei' in In.s AcCr/'--, from Mii lubn r ' refer' 
to the.so party feelings. Cn thi.s subject, AJr. Whitehou.'O'^' writes as follows: — 

•'Mr, Mofim. wlm was (-toverniir of Cnebiu in ITT-b and took great iutt iv.'t in tlu- 
bi'torv of the .b‘W'. 'tatc' that, previous to the coming of the Portugue'.o, tluuo hail been a 
crinsidurablo c nnuionon among th..‘ -Tews ,it (JiMuganiir. in cnn^rqih nn of tin' Ijlm-l .Tnr- 
n rnJti n<i from fin ]\'I//fi . Till' louk' a' if tb.ey bad previwU'ly been heM in 'laverv. Sueb 
c luM not li.i ve b( I u tile e,i li tliev hail lieeii the genuine ilescondnut' ot .Vbr.iliaiii, and 
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in the midst of their co-religionists, tlie so-called Black Jew.s, who, realizing a sense 
of national identity, must have hecn well pleased to welcome the new-comers and 
share with them the high [)rivilege^ they were then enjoying here. The White Jews 
having been then, as iiidee:! they are even now, financially rae)re prosperous, and 
possessing all the characteristics distinctive of their nationality, must have commaml- 
ed the respect of the ancient settlers, attained a degree of superiority, and wielded 
considerable influence. But, when sub-sequeutly the Black Jews claimed equality 
with them and the right of intermarriage, jealousy must have begun to spring up. 
which gradually found outward expreS'^ion in constant bickerings and quarrels as 
regards the purity of race of the Black Jews. And. caste exclusiveness a remarkable 
characteristic of the Indian population being more pronounced in Malabar than 
anywhere else in India, their residence for centuries here has proiluced some influence 
on the Jews. Wehavealready seen how ithasaflected the Christians and Moslems, and 
we need n(')t therefore be surprised in the least to -ee the .same play an important parr 
in the social and domestic relations amongst the Jews as well. This will mcnv 
than account for the constant quarrels that have served to isolate the two 
sections for centuries together. It mav be that the two sections belono- to two 
different tribes. As observed by J. A. Fronde on the authority of Isaac Di>racli, 
‘ the Jewish people are not a nation, for they consist of manv nations. Thev are 
Spanish or Portuguese, German or Polish, and, like the chameleon, they reflect the 
colours of the spot they rest on. ’ ‘ The people of Israel are like water running- 

through vast countries, tinged in their course with all the varieties of the soil where 
they deposit themselves. ’ 

The White Jews appear to have maintained the purity of their race by 
declining intermarriages with the so-called Black Jews. It must be admitted 
that in the earlier centuries the original settlers purchased numerous 
slaves, who have since then followed the religion of their masters. The Jews 
are said to have formed fugitive connections with the women of these converts 
and brought into existence a mixed race of Dravidians and Semitics. It would 
be uncharitable to infer from this that all the Black Jews are the descendants 
of converted slaves or half castes, aa it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
all of them are the descendants of the original settlers. 

In the earlier years, good feeling seems to have existed between the two classes 
of Jow-^. But latterly thoir relations became first indifferent, then strained and at last, 
as now. hostile. In recent years, a still further distinction seems to have grown up 
among the Black Jews themselves, sotlmt they now want tt^eo distinguished 
Brown Jews and Black Jews, the Brown Jews claiming themselves to ho fiTy/iU'- 
or genuine Jews. It may be observed that all the White Jews arenot unite 
white, nor all the Black Jews quite black. Tlie contention of the Black Jews 
that their complexion has been affected by their residence for centuries under a 
tropical sun and by their being compelled to expose themselves more frequently 
to earn their livelihood is not to be dismissed with a sneer, for natural causes 
operate and bring about results irre.spective of race nr jiationality. This ch.ange 
in their complexion that is made so much of against them iias liliewise afft'cted 
their co-religionists of the Bicui-Isracls of Boinhav, whoso genuino Jewish origin is 
not on that account called in question. The Wliite Jews gave, it is true, 
greater distiiictuos to the peculiar characteristics of the nation; hut to say that 
they w'ore the first settlers in the State, or to deny a genuiuo Jewish origin to nH 
the Black Jews does not seem to be hi'toricallv pos-ihle. One or two ciremu- 
stances affording collateral evidt'-.ice may however lie mentioned. The White Jew.- 
arc generally known here hv the name ot Ibo'cib .shs (foi-eiguers). This designation i.s 
found in >oine of the Sirkar accounts and also in a few Tlicetoorams or Eoyal Writs 
granted to them. This is therefore to he viewed as of .-ome evidentiary value. They 
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must have been so called at first to distinguisli tliem from the more ancient Israelites. 
Again, the existence for centuries of three small colonies of Black Jews at 
Chennamangalam and Miila in the Cochin State, and Pariir in Travancore, at a 
distance of 5 or 6 miles from Cranganur, shows that they must have songht refuge 
in those places on being hard pressed by the Moors and the Portuguese. There are 
no White Jews in any of the.se stations, nor can they point to any vested interests 
in the tracts about Cranganiir, the most ancient Jewish settlement in the State. 

Dr. Burnell sayi * ‘the Jews in South-western India have been in past ages 
most successful missionaries ; the number of Black Jews or proselytes amounts to 
several thousands even now.’ Whatever their missionary zeal mittht have been 
in the earlier days of their colonization, the above Btatemcnt in regard to the prosely- 
tising influence of the Jews is not borne out by the experience of more recent 
times. Since the first census, there has been a steady decrease in their strength, 
as will be seen from the figures given below : — 


Year. 


Females. 

Total. 

Fircehto'je of variation, 

Increase ( + 

1875 

617 

661 

1278 

or Dtci'fuse (— 


1881 

513 

736 

1249 

1575—1881 

2-27 

1891 

566 

676 

1142 

l&Sl— 1891 

— y’57 

1901 

548 

589 

1137 

1891—1901 

-•44 


In 1857, they are said to have numbered 1790. Dr. Burnell, however, is 
not the only person who has exaggerated their numbers. Dr. Buchanan, in the be- 
ginning of the last century, computed their strength at sixteen thousand. In the 
■\ Madras Manual of Administmlio n, t\\Q of Malabar are said to amount to 
about 30,000. Captain Hamilton, who travelled in Malabar in the closing years 
of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th centuries wrote that there had once been 
80,000 families (?) reduced in his own days to 4,000. Speaking of their numbers, 
Rev. ’Whiteliouse very humourously but truly adds ‘ as many as 1 0,000 are said 
to have come iu the first instance but their limited numbers for the last few 
centuries, during which we ha^ ■ lioen favoured Avitii correct information about 
them, makes this very doubtful.’ 

According to the present census, the Jew.s of Cochin numbor J,137, as against 
1,142 in 1891, Of these, 180 are Fair or White Jews, and 9o7 are Black Jews. In 
1839, the White Jews are .said to have numbered 183. The White and the Black 
Jews were not separately censused on former occasions, so that it is not possible at 
present to compare their respective figures with those of previous records. The chief 
stations in the State where the Israelites now reside are Jews' Town near Mattancheri, 
and Chennamangalam iu the Cochin Taluk, Eriiakulam in the Kanayaiiiir Taluk, 
and iSIala in theMukundapuram Taluk. Of the total Jewish population, the White 
Jews, numbering ISO, are confined to Jews' Town, while those that go bv the 
name of Black Jews live in the other places mentioned above and also a.s next door 
neighbours to the White Jews in and about their town. 

The Jewish section of the population of India numbering 18,228 persons is 
distributed among the Provinces, States and Agencies in India as shown below:- 


Bemgal: — Provinces and States 

Bombay: — Do. 1)0. 

Madk.as: — Province 

Do. States ' Cochin 

( ir.ivftucore 

Bur.MA 

Other provinces aso states 

Total provinces 

Total states and agencies 

TOTAL INDIA 

* The Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, page .3.33. 
t Published in 1685, Vol. I, page 17. 


1,939-f- 7 
12,923+991 
■15 

1,137 

151 

eso 

251+ 91 
15, Sis 
2 330 

18,228 
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Cochin contains 1,137 or 0 per cent, of the total number of Jews in India, 
or 48 percent, of the Jews found in the States and Agencies, or 85 per cent, of the 
Jewish section of the population of the IMadras Presidency. In the Provinces 
of Bengal and Bombay alone are there more Jews than in Cochin; while none 
of the States or Agencies makes any approach to Cochin in this respect. 
Thus, though in point of numbers Cochin, whose area is only -070 per cent, of the 
area of India, takes but the third place, in point of the historical antiquity of 
the Chosen Eace inhabiting the Empire, it takes the first place. 

52. Peculiarities of dress, customs, &ca. — The Jews wear Along tunic 
of rich color, a waistcoat buttoned up to the neck and full white trousers.’ They go 
aboutwith a skull cap and put on a turban when they go to the Synagogue. The Black 
Jews dress themselves more or less like the native Mahommedans. hlany of them 
put on shirts and have the skull caps like the Jouaka 5Iappilas. They generally 
use colored cloths. The Jews invariably use wooden sandals. These and their 
locks brought down in front of the ears distinguish them from the other sections 
of the population. The Jewesses always use colored cloths. Hebrew is still their li- 
tiu’o'ical language and is studied like a classic by a few amongst them, but their home 
language is Malayalam. The White Jews celebrate their marriages on Sundays, but 
the Black Jews still retain the ancient custom of celebrating them on Tuesdays after 
sunset. Though polygamy is not prohibited, monogamy is the rule. The males ge- 
nerally marry at the age of 20, while the marruxgeable age for girls is 14 or 15. 
Marriages are generally celebrated on a grand scale. The festivities continue for 7 
days in the case of the White Jews, and for 15 days among the Black Jews. The Black 
Jews still make use of some of the ancient privileges granted by the charter of 
Cheramaii Perumal. The Jews of all sections have adopted a few customs peculiar 
to Hindus. Before going to the Synagogue for marriage, a Tali is tied round the 
bride’s neck by some near female relative of the bridegroom, generally his sister, 
in imitation of the Hindu custom, amidst the joyful shouts (Luniva) of women. 
Divorce is not effected by a civil tribunal. Marriages are dissol ted by making good 
the amount mentioned in the Kethuha or the marriage document. In regard to 
their funerals, the corpse is washecl but not anuinted, and is dei)Osited in the burial 
ground, which is termed Beth Haim, the Hou.se of the Living. About the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, the Eajah of Cochin invested the head of a family of White 
Jews in Cochin with the title of Mudaliar. He tvas subsequently given the power 
of punishing certain crimes committed within the walls of the Synagogue. The 
male members of the family still retain the title. MTth the establishincut of British 
.supremacy, the Madaliar ceased to exercise the powers he had been invested with. 

It may casually be ob.served that, while the sons of Israel in other parts of the 
world have made their presence felt by Avielding considerable influence and making 
their mark in every walk of life, literary, political and commercial, their brethren in 
Cochin, have remained but little influenced even by their progressive surroundings. 

53. Characteristic features of Judaism. — Like their brethren in other 
parts of the world, the Cochin Jews observe the Sabbath, feasts and fasts blent in- 
timately with their religion, and practise the rite of circumcision on the 8th day 
after birth, when the child is also named. The festive days may be briefly de- 
scribed thus. The Passover is celebrated by the distribution of the unleavened 
bread in grateful memory of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, but no 
kid is killed, nor is blood sprinkled upon the door-post and lintel. The other feasts 
of the Lord are the feast of Pentecost or feast of Weeks, the feast of Trumpets and 
the feast of the Tabernacles. The day of Atonement and the Anniversary of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem are observed as fasts. On the day of Atonement, the 
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Jews pray in tlie Synagogue from five in the morning till .seven in the evening. 
The Jewish fasts commence at 5 r. m. on the day previous to each fast and end at 
7 r. M. the next day. Their days begin and end with sunset. The feast of the 
Tabernacles is observed with more pomp and ceremony than other fea.sts. A 
jjandal or temporary shed with a flat roof covered over with plaited leaves of the 
cocoannt palm and decorated with fe<toons is put up in the court yard of, or near, 
every house, beneath which the inmates of the house assemble and take their meal>. 
On the last dav of the fea^t, a largo can filled with oil is lit up iu front of the 
Svnao'oo-ue. On that dav, the congregation aS'Cmble in the Synagogue at about half 
past one and the service commence^ at two. Peivons of both .■^exes and of all ages 
meet iu the House of Prayer, which is gorgeously decorated for the occasion. On this 
dav, when the Books are taken outside the Synagogue by the male congregation, the 
women who seat themselves in the gallery c<;>me into the Synagogue, and when the 
Books are taken hack, they return to their gallery. This feast is celebrated in 
commemoration of the dwelling of their people in booths iu their passage through the 
wilderness, and as one of thanksgiving for the harvest and tuntage. A dying man 
has usuallv to repeat in the presence t)f some Elders certain set prayers to God for 
absolution from any sins he may have committed in his life. The genuine Jews are 
known as Meijool'hasiui (those of lineage or aristocracy), while converts from the 
low castes are called Xon-Meijookliasitn. According to the opinion of Jewish Rabbie.s, 
Tabila or the holy Rabbinical bath removes the .social disabilities of the Xon-Mcyoo- 
Jdiasim Jews. Those wlnr have had recourse to this bath are free to marry genuine 
Jews, but respect for caste or racial prejudice has invariablf stood iu the way 
of such marriages being contracted. 

As obsoiu-ed by Spinoza, the external rites contrary to those of other nations, 
together with the rit:- of circumcision, have subjected them to the odium and hatred 
of others, and these and other ccmcurrent influences have tended to make the Jetvs 
stiff and unbending conservatives, and to create in them a feelimr of alienism 
unic|ue in its breadth and intensity. 

The Jews being the Elect of God, the essence of their national faith has 
been said to be summed up iu the formula that Jehovah is the God of 
Israel and Israel is the people of Jehovah. People are to God, as son is to 
father. God is equivalent to ‘Helper’, and assistance in all the concerns of life is 
vhat the Tr^raolitcs look for from God. The religious belief of the Jews is governed 
b}' the Biblical and Talmudic Laws. A people amongst whom Christ was born, 
and who-o c rced formed the prelude to the rise and development of Christianity, 
hut who dell}' CliriA's title to the Jlessiahship, must be highly interesting to all, and 
specially .--o t<j Christians, who, as we know, have iu season and out of season tried 
to treat with them, and, exhausting by turus all the arts of persuasion, often 
punished them as obstinate adherents of an out-woru creed. But tried iu 
temptation, unmoved by oppression and persecution, the Jews have remained 
true to their creed and firm in their hope, their hearts not made sick by 
their hope being deferred. Judaism teaches the race to identify faithfulness 
to its national traditions with the highest social and religious obligations and bless- 
ings, and as these traditions include a store of sterling inheritance, it has been 
potent to preserve among its adherents a patient, resolute and elevating habit of 
mind. Patience is the badge of the tribe, and the hope of the advent of the 
IMcssiah and of their restoration to tllcir ancient Holy Fatherland, while afford- 
ing iiiduceiiieuts tn forhearance, and tending to soothe and sustain them under 
s(jrc afflictiou-, makes them eagerly look forward to the Hillciuiium so dcu'outly 
washed for by them. 




Diagram illustrating the number of Hindus^ Musalmans ^ Christians in every thousand of 
the population in Cochin as compared with other States and India as a whole 

Each division represents fifty persons 
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Section E.— Statistics of Religion. 

54. Comparative Review.— Having taken a brief survey of the main 
religions obtaining in the State, we have next to examine their respective preva- 
lence and the variation in the number of followers of each creed since 1881. 
Distributed according to religious persuasion, the population of the State 
amounting to 812,025, consists, as we have seen, of 5,54,255 Hindus, 3,897 
Animists, 5 Jains, 54,492 Mu salrn an s, 1,98,239 Christians and 1,137 Jews; or 
considering the same to be distributed uniformly over the entire area of the 
State, wo should have in each square mile 407-1 Hindus, 40-0 Musalmans, 
145-6 Christians, 2-9 Animists, and -8 Jews, leaving out of account the handful 
of Jains who may be regarded merely as temporary residents in Cochin at the 
time of the census. Thus the Hindus, naturally enough, greatly preponderate. 
They out-number the adherents of all other religions together in the proportion 
of about 15 to 7. The Christians and Musalmans are to < 'ue another in the ratio of 
nearly 18 to 5. Adopting the proportion in the Subsidiary Tables, there are 
in every 10,000 of the population, 6,826 Hindus, 671 Musalmans, and 2,441 
Christians. In the subjoined statement is compared the relative strength of 
each section in Cochin with that in Travancore, in Malabar, in the Madras 
Presidency, and in India as a whole : — 


Provincaa or State* 

No. of Hindus in 
every 10,000 of 
Population 

No. of Musalmans 
in every 10,000 of 
Population. 

No. of Christians 
in every 10,000 of 
Population. 

No. of .\nimists in 
every 10,000 of 
Population 

Cochin 


6825 59 

671-06 

2441-29 

47-99 

Travancore 


6895-34 

645-51 

2352-29 

95-46 

Malabar 


6825-83 

2985-25 

184-54 

2-62 

Madras 


8916-06 

641-48 

268-97 

167-99 

India 


7040-20 

212-2 TO 

90-35 

291-75 


Except in regard to Animists, there is considerable agreement in the religious 
distribution of the population in Travancore and Cochin, while these States 
show marked dissimilarity to other parts of India in this respect. The most striking 
feature of the statement is the high proportion of Christians in the population of 
these two States as compared with other parts of India, where the Musalmans 
greatly preponderate over the Christians. In Madras, which stands first among 
the Provinces in the strength of the Christian element, the proportion in 10,009 is 
considerably below that in Cochin or Travancore. being not even one-eighth of the 
proportional strength of the creed in the States. 

55, Variation since 1881. — -Subsidiary Table I given at the end of tin- 
chapter is a summary of the general distribution of the population by religion at 
each of the three censuses since 1881, and gives proportional abstracts of the 
various religionists at each decade together with the nature and extent of thi 
variations in the strength of each. This table is defective in one important 
fc-spect inasmuch as it has not been possible to exhibit in it separately the Hindu 
and the Animistic figures of 1881, as, unlike 1891, the Animistic Hill Tribes can 
uot be detached from the general Hindu population, amongst whom they used to 
he tabulated until the present census. Even for 1891, figures are not available 
to distribute them in Subsidiary Table 11 in the several Taluks. We have there 
fore for this period as a whole to be satisfied with the results of the variations m 
their joint strength. Adding together the Hindu and Animistic figures of 1901, 
we find that they have increased by 1,28,828 persons or 30 per cent, since 1881- 
T'lie Christians and Musalmans have increased by 61,878 and 21.148 persons, that 
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is, by 45 and 63 per cent, respectively. The rate of increase among the main 
religionists, Hindus, Christians and Musalmaus thus varies with remarkable regu- 
larity inversely as the specific strength of the creeds. 'Jlic Musalmans and Chris- 
tians have increased at rates higher than the mean, the rate for Hindus being below 
the average of 35 per cent. Thus, greater as the specific increase naturally is 
among the predominant section, the rate of growth is below that among the 
Christians, who in this respect come next to the Musalmans. 

The proportional abstracts clearly exliibit the concrete results of this process 
in the several communities. The Hindus, who in 1881 were 7,152 strong in everj' 
10,000 of the population, number according to the present census only 6,873 per- 
sons, the Musalmans and Christians rising from 555 and 2,272 to 671 and 2,441 
respectively. The Hindus have thus grown weaker in the proportion by 279, and 
the Christians and the Musalmans stronger by 169 and 116 respectively. In the past 
decade, the Hindus have gone down in the scale by 57, and the Christians and the 
Miisaimans risen by 36 and 29 respectively. The Auimndic figures which are avail- 
able for comparison between 1891 and 190l show a loss of 3 per cent., which 
reduces their relative strength in the population from 55'71 to 47'99. 

Confining oar attention to the growth of the creeds in the la.-t decade, we find 
that against a general increase of T2-33 per cent, in the population of the State, 
Hinduism shows a growth of 11’40 per cent, in its strength, Christianity 14'04 per 
cent., and Islam 17‘46 percent. Ttis however not strange that there i.s a decrease in 
the rate of growth among the Hindus as compared with i-thers, when it is remembered 
that, wliile the creed receive-^ no additions to itself, it forms the main field for the mis- 
sionary labours of other religionists. The exces.s of T71 per cent, in the increase among 
the Christians must to a large extent be attributed to conver-ion. Nowadays, con- 
versions are few and far between from any but the lowest grades of the Hindu society. 
In view of the depressed position and humiliating disabilities of all the low castes, 
whose approach itself within varying degrees of distance would pollute those above 
them in the socialscale, one would have expected the re.sultsof conversitm to be greater 
than they have actually been; but such as they are, it is only the lowc.st classes of 
Hindus that do to any extent take advantage of the opportunity to raise and improve 
their status and convenience. The comparatively high rate of increase among Musal- 
mans is not due to conversion, as among them there is not an organized missionary 
agency, nor does the creed of the Prophet seem to have inucli attraction fur the lower 
orders of the Hindu community in the State. The increase again cannot be attributed 
to any extraordinary fecundity either, since their circumstance.s in the State do not 
heem to warrant such a conclusion. In view of the high proportion of the outside 
Itorn among them, the unusual phenomenon exhibited by their figures may, tu a very 
large extent, be attributed to immigration. A reference to Subsidiary Table III 
annexed to chapter II will show bow much immigration has contributed towards 
this increase. It is not of course safe to assume that the people of dificrent creeds 
have the same rate of natural growth. 'Greater fertility is generally due to differ- 
ences in the conditions of life. ’ The Christians and Musalmans in the State cannot 
*»n the whole be said to live in better conditions of wealth and case, so that the con- 
ditions affecting natural fecundity cannot be said tu affect the rate uf increase 
among one section more materially than among other sections. 

56. Territorial Distribution. — Viewed from this stand point, tlie popula- 
tion seen to be more cosmopolitan in the seaboard tracts, while the farther inland we 
go, the more preponderating becomes the predominant element. The Hindus and 
Christians approximate to one another in the Cochin Taluk, wdiile the disproportion 
in their strength gradm-illy increasing becomes most marked in the Chiitur Taluk. 
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The Moslems are most strongly represented in Cranganur, ■where they number 2,471 
in every 10,000 of the population, the proportional strength of the creed in the 
htate as a whole being but 071. Islam is most thinly represented in Trichur, 
while the proximity of Talapilli to the Ponnaniand Walliivanad Taluks of iMalabar, 
w'here the Mappilas are most numerous, and the presence in tlie Chittilr Taluk of 
a fairly prosperous community of Lubbays, have tended to raise the .strength of 
the creed in those Taluks above its mean proportion in the State, the relative 
strength of the community in them being 9G1 and 804 respectively. 

The Jews and Animista bear jio appreciable proportion to the total population, 
-ludaism is localised entirely in the Southern, anti Animism mostly in the Northern 
Division of the State. Animists are comparatively mo.-^t numerous in the Chittiir 
Taluk, where they are 231 strong in every 10,000. against the proportional strength 
of 48 in the State a-' a whole. Mukimdajmram. Trichiir and Talapilli follo-^v 
one another with 5'2, 31 and 21 respectively. The decrease of 3 per cent, hv 
the total number of Animists during the last interconsal period is due neither to their 
merging in the '-urrounding Hindu population nor to conversion to Christianity, but 
to their nomadic habits. They often travel beyond the frontiers of the State to the 
neighbouring forests in the British Territory on the one hand and in Travancore on 
theother. In numbers and ininfluenee too, tlie Jews have long been on tlie-v^-ane, and 
this presents a stnkiug contrast to what it was in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch settlements, when the ancestors of the present Jews are said to have 
formed the leading mercantile commmiity in Cochin, and their numbers used to be 
occasionally reinforced by fresh arrivals from their original homes in Asia, or from 
Europe. As for tlie stead}- decrease in the number of those domiciled in the 
State, we may refer to one or two circumstances which may account for the same. 
The Jews mostly live in closely built houses on the street system in the midst of 
very insanitary surroundings, .so that when any epidemic such as cliolora or 
small-pox breaks out, they are almost invariably attacked -with the malady, and then 
they die in large numbers. And in a small community the result of this would, of 
course, be most unduly mauife>ted. Further the Jews, particularly the white 
section, are not prolific owing probably to the very limited extent of the 
endogamous circle. 

57. Urban and rural proportions. — The distribution of the main reli- 
gions in 1,000 of the population in 1901 and in 1891 in the urban and rural tracts 
is given in the subjoined statement : — 



Hindus. 

JIusalmans. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

-Vuimists. 

1 state 

682-56 

67-11 

244-13 

1-40 

5-79 

1901 ^ Urban 

562-30 

95-98 

331-50 

10-13 

•03 

( Eural 

697-08 

63-02 

233-53 

•35 

5-37 

( State 

688-2 

64-2 

240-4 

1-6 

5-G 

1891 1 Urban 

589-2 

104-0 

289-1 

17-7 

( Rural 

695-6 

61-2 

236-8 

0-4 

6-0 

The figures 

require no special comment. They 

show that the 

proportion of Hind 


and Animists is considerably lower in towns than in the country, while that of 
Musalmans and Christians is much higher in the former than in the latter. The 
reason for this unequal distribution is not far to seek. The following extract from 
the Census Report for 1891, which accounted for the disparity then, holds good 
wdth equal force at present as well. , , ^ 

“ The Hindus of this coast are more agricultur.al, and also more averse to close neigh- 
bourhood than the other races, so that both uveeseity and convenience incline them to a 
rural rather than an urban life, while, on the other hand, the non-Hindu races being more, 
addicted to trade and other urban industries, are naturally driven to congregate in towns.” 
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Tt may bo obstn’ved th;it in .spite* of the* relatively Icnv propnrtion ot' Hindus in 
tcnvii', they >till out-number the adiierent-^ ofall other roliHion-^ in urban tracts abo, 

Ots. Places of worship. — There arc 2,1 In place- of worship in (’ooliiii, of 
which 1,849 are temples and minor shrinks, 93 mosques. 19G churches iind chapels 
and 7 synagotrues. There is thus one place of worship for 378 souls — one temple 
for OUi.) Hindus, one mosque for oSh Musalmans, one church for 1,011 Ciiristiaiis 
and one synagogue for 16-'l Jews, as against 1,803 religious editiee^ in bs91, giving 
out phu e ui vrorahqi fc.i 40l -.i-uL- — one temple for Hindu-, om- mu-qut* for 
03’> Musalmans, one church for Christian'^, and one -vnagugue tbr 162 Jewa. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, 

General dietribuiion of Population by Btligion, 


RELIGION. 


1901. 

1891 

1831. 

'Percentage of varia- 
tion Increase ( -{-) ! 
or Decrease { — J | 

Net variation 
1881 to 1901 

1 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Proportion 1 
per 10,000. 

U 

« 

a 

a 

Proportion 
por 10,000. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

! 

1881 

to 

1891. 

-t 

< 

1 

1 

a 

3 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

Hindu! 

551,255 

6.825'59 

1 ; 

497,517 6,S32'18| 

429..321 

7,152-08'+ 11-40 

+ 16-SS+ 124,931 

+ 

29 - 10 

Jftins 

5 

■06 

. . 


• • 






Musalmani 

5i,402 

67r06 

•iGjSS'J d'il tO 

•33.341 

555*47 

+ 17-46 

+ 3-41-2 + 

21.148 

'T' 

63-4'2 

Chriatiftns 

198,239 

2,44 1‘29 173,831 2,104-6l' 

136,361 

2,271*63 + 14*04 -f 27’47-f 

1 i 

61,878 

•r 

45-3& 

Jew* 

1,137 

14-00 

1,142 15-79 

1,249 

20-81 

- -44 

— 8-57 — 

f 

112 

— 

8-97 

Animitta . . 

3,397 

4799 

4,027, 65-7l! 

i 1 

• 1 



- 3-22 

I 

■■ i 




TOTAL . . 

812,025 

10,000 

1 I 

722,906' 10,000 

i 1 

600,278 

10,000+ 12 -Ss'^- 20-43'+ 211,747 

' i 

+ 

36-27 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Dietrihution of Beligicne iy Taluhe 




MesaLMaN 

S 

Ah'IMISTS, 


Othep.s 


talukb. 

1 

Proportion per 10,000 in 

1 

1 

i 

Proportion per 10,000 in’ 

Proportion per 
10,000 in 

Proportion per 10,000 in 


^ 1 ! 

1901 ■ 1891 : 1881 1 

! i 

1901 

1891 

i 

■ 

1881 : 

- 

1901 

1391 

1881 

1901 

1S91 

1881 

1 

2 i 3 ; 4 

S 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 , 

12 

13 

Cochin 

' > 1 

4952-60 4947-62[5233-40| 

5S3-SC 



530-21 

463-1)3 

1 

7-97 


' 

4466-57 

4522 17 

4307-92 

Kanayanur 

' I 

6219-51 6215-33 C3iC-93; 

494-47 

493-03 

493-21 

10-1-2 



3275-90 

3266 59 

3169-61 

Cranganur 

7006-86 7171 32 7465-39 

2470-83 

2318-26 

2022-91 


• 


522-31 

509-92 

511 70 

Mukundapuram 

6649-82 6794-91' 7177-72^ 

4S9-39 

483-28 

4-20-63: 

5-2-15 


’ 

-2803-64 

2721-51 

-2401-75 

Trichur 

7116-41' 72-23-26 7373-32' 

339-41 

3S9-1S 

261-62 

1 

30-87 


’ ’ 

2513-30 

2437-oC 

iiGtO’Oo 

Talapilli 

i ' 

7670-75 7S03’49 3012*30^ 

961-24 

877-71 

-741-29 

21-22 



1346-79 

1318-50 

1245-91 

Chitt'jr 

8480 I6|s715-19|SS31G4| 

804-14 

769-06 

6.35-06, 

231-SS 



431 3-2 

485-75 

KO.or, 

ilEAN . . 

i ! i 

6625-59i68S2*18 7152*03 

I 

671-06 

641-70 

j- 

555-47 

47-99 

65-71 

•• 

2455-85 

2420-41 

2-262-43 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of Christians ly Talul's. 


Numbeb OF CsElsTlAss IS ! Proportion per 10,000 in ' Vamaiios. 


r.iLfKS 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

IGSl. : 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

1851. 

1891-1901. 

i 1681 

! to 

1891. 

1 1881 
to 

1901. 

\ 

2 : 

8 

4 

5 

® i 

7 


8 

9 

10 


63,042' 

47,12- 

37,904 

4403-43 

4462-93' 

4222-91 

+ 

6.921 

+ 9,217 

+ le.ias! 

Kanayanur 

37, 137| 

32,80: 

27,60l! 

SQ39-78 

3214-84' 

8116-71 

-i- 

4,336 

-f 6,110 

+ 9.446 

L ranganur 

1,522 

j 

1,42- 

1 , 072 ' 

523-31 

609-92 

611-70 

+ 

96 

+ 854 

+ 460 

Mui; L.idapuiara 

45.353, 

39,56- 

27 , 555 ' 

2802-46 

• 

2715-63,' 

2302-81' 

+ 

6,789 

+ 11,993 

+ 17,785 

J’ 

36 469' 

81 134 

24.761 

2513-30' 

0 137 - 5 ( 2 ' 


4- 

6.035 : 

J- 6,673 

+ 11,708 

TaiapaU 

20 . 379 ; 

\ 

17,658 

14,093' 

1 

1346-79 

1313-80 

1245-91 

+ 

2,721 1 

3,565 

+ 6,286 

Ch liar 

4,337j 

.3,827 

3,272j 

484-32j 

485-76' 

483-30: 

4 . 

610 

+ 665 

+ 1,066 > 













SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

I )utrxl'uHon of Christians by Baca and D (nomination. 


■■'ENO.MIN.\TIO>' 

E 1.1 

ropean. 

: Eurasias. j 

Native, 

Total. 

i 

[ 

*5 

S 

0 

© 

: s - 

Pomalo. 

15 

S 

© 

a 

© 

- 

1901. 

■ 1891. 

'] Variation, 

1 +or-, 

1 

i 

-2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

-1 - ^ . . .nns,. :i 

8-0 

12 

40 

54 

912 

891 

1,939 

1,113 

+ 826 




2 

3 

17 

21 

io 



. r.al..: 

1 


•• 

' 



1 



er. £-d Un;!r,.nat;or.5 





29 

23 

52 

1 


d. 



•• 

■ 

11 

17 

23 




5 

3 





5 

7 

’ - 9 

a- . 

6 

2 

685 

711 

40,011 

37,807 

79,221 

93,9^“ 

' -14,682 






4,3--3 

4,541 

• 3, Sri 








5,745 

S,66S 

17,403 

12,435 

4,972 

? ■' c: St Thcii.d"! . 



1 


2±5 

j 566 

5 ' - 






i 


45,325 

1 

' 41 "Or, 

1 — J 

90,112 

16,325 

+ 53,816 









9 348 


■ 5'5 "'i'Z . . 





! 

j 

i 

! 



6-03 


I-1-I4,L . 


16 

727 

7C7 

i 

'■■'i s 

■" 1 

97 , 05 a 

lOS 2:0 ‘ 

irliOl 

+ 24,408 


' 

. 

■ 

— 


- 



r.’'~ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. 


TalttkiC'iy cf r', r's'iai" f-i/ Itytnii'no.hon. 


1 


ol Ji ' K I H 

Cl. 

a5'6a5'UI;, 

Ml'I.CIIDAJ’l 

I.A.'J. 

T'EROMINATION, 

m 

1 

! - 1 S -r 

^ ^ ^ S 

1 


Ji 

S 

A 

C 

Jp 

-jonipj 

<r. 

C- 

lim 

1 

~) 

3 15 6 

7 

b 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1-3 

Anglican Communjon 

VJ 

7 15 

41 




36 

20 

if. 

Baptist 









Cocgregationalibt 


. - 11 


, , 




,, 


Lutheran and allied deuc- 
minatioas 







2 

0 


Idmor dencmiiiat ions 
Presbvterian 

' i9.960 


A 




1 

1 


Eonian Catholic 

2o 6^0 2l.'277 22.534 11 576 

10,956 

1,435 

733 

702 

365 

202 

163 

Svrian (OhaldcEani 

6 

2 d 2-5 17 

s 




-452 

260 

202 

Do. (Jacobite) 

70.? 

5,5-A gv? cqc 3 lie 

3 12? 

5 

t 

1 

76 

40 

3C 

Do (Reformed or St, 
Thomas) 


1 . 17 10 




‘ lO' 

1 



L)''. (Roman,! 

2,SoS 

1.245 l.llc 7 :*'v*0 S.-ISS 

_.d.71d 


12 

44.421 

22,866 

1 

22.06.5 

TOTAL , , 

53,015 

27 2rt» 25.753 S7 137 IS. 937 

IS 1-50 

1-522 

779 

743: 

45,353 

! 22,571 

22,462 


Ti(U;icr. rAX..viiLLi. i'iutilk. Total 


L'E>’0M1>’AT10N. 


Anglican Communion 
Baptist 

Congregationalist 
Lutheran and allied de- 
nominations 
Minor denominations 
E tc tbyterian 
Bo man Catholic 
Syrian (Chaldcean) 

'Do f Jacobite) 

Do (Reformed or 
St Thomas) 

Do (Roman) 


TOTAL 


e 

c r 

C. •£, 

v; 

"5 

s 

Z 

5 

u 

75 

S 

C 

& 

5 

P 

Males 

•e 

a 

Persons 


Females. 

14 15 

16 

17 

18 

!9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1,3S2 719 

663 

40o 

179 

224 

17 

11 

6 

1,939 

9S2 

957 



41 

17 

24 

4 

2 

2 

45 

19 

26 






' 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 




29 

16 

14 

21 

1! 

9 

62 

29 

23 

. . 


28 

1} 

17 


■ ■ 


28 

11 

17 

660 ’321 

239 

'76 

’ 60 

16 4,292 2,124 2,163 

79.221 

10,701 

2 

38,520 

7,534 3.7S2 

4.062 

567 

202 

275 

, 

. , 

, 

8,884 

4,343 

4,541 

89 29i 

} 

10 

9,715 

4,S73 

4,642 

•• 


•• 

17.408 

8,745 

8,663 

.. 1 . 1 


49cj 

236 

269 

1 

1 


614 

248 ■ 

266 

26,654. 13, 2e6j 

13,3SS' 

9,02-:.j 

4,526. 

4,600 

2 

2 

. , 

90,142 

45,822 

i 

44,820 

36,469; IS, llTj 15,352 20,37yj 10,209 10,170 
» ' 

4,337j 

2,152 2,185|198,239 

100,404 1 

97, 886 




CHAPTER lY. 


AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

59. General Remarks. — Imperial Table VII gives the statistics of the 
age, sex and civil condition of the people, urban and rural, as distributed hy 
religion, while Imperial Table XIV gives the statistics for selected castes and races 
The Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter show the main facts of the subject 


rith which this chay 


nor 


in proportional and condensed forms. The three subjects v. 
deals may with convenience bo treated separately. 

SECTION A.— Age. 

60. Inaccuracy of the age returns. — There can be no doubt that the 
returns of ages are in a very considerable proportion of cases more or less inaccu 
rate. There are many persons in this country who cannot give thoir ages accu- 
rately. There are many persons ngaiu, especially among the lower order-. ' 
do not know their ages at all. Added to this is the fact that tne eiiuaiera:;r.- d ■ 
not see face to face most of the persons enumerated, a grown up member of a 
family generally furnishing them with the necessary particulars regarding all the 
members of that family. Most people, when asked by the enumerators, give only 
their approximate ages, while in a great many cases, the enumerators themselves 
make an approximate guess of the ages of the people they enumerate. In cH 
these cases, there is a strong tendency to return their ages as some multiple of 
ten, and, in a less degree, as some uneven multiple of dve, though in reality 
they may be a year or two on one or the other side of that precise age. Subsidiary 
Table I, which contains the exact ages returned by one hundred thousand 
persons selected at random from the schedules, clearly illustrates the nature of the 
inaccuracy of the age returns as well as the preference of the people for certain 
ages. In a population that is either increasing or stationary, the numbers living 
at each age should, unless the population is aHected by such disturbing causes a^ 
famine or emigration, diminiih as the ago advances. But a reference to thi^ 
table will show that this gradation is far from being uniform notwithstanding the 
fact that there were none of these disturbing causes at work in Cochin for more 
than half a century. This table also shows the preference of the people for the 
years that terminate the deeades and in a less marked degree for the years that 
terminate the intervening quinquennia. The other ages for which people show 
a marked preference as judged from the returns are 12, the average age at which 
girls are considered to attain puberty, 16 and 1 8, the former bv some and the 
latter by others considered to be the age at which childhood glides into youth. 
22,23 and 43. for which no special reason can be given, and 32. which from an 
astrological point of view, is the critical period in the lives of a great many people. 
The most popular age-numbers, in this as well as in the previous census, an: 
30, 25 and 40 ; the largest number of persons occurs at the age .30. and then 
follow those who are 25 and 40. Similar peculiarities are noticeable in the 
returns of the Aladras Presidency as a whole. These peculiarities are inexpli- 
cable, but they serve to show that, in their raw state, the age returns of an 
Indian census cannot be turned to any practical use. They have be subjected 
to the various processes for smoothing out irregularities, a w’ork that car. 
be done satisfactorily only by expert statisticians, and as a well-known experf 
is dealing with the age statistics for all India, no attempt is made here in that 
direction. Further, even if our age statistics were more accurate, it would not 
be safe to draw any broad or important inferences from them in view of th'^ 
limited extent of the field of investigation. 

61. Age statistics by religion. — The inaccuracies noticed above arc 
naturally reduced to a minimum, when the ages of the population are grouped into 
quinquennial periods. The numbers in the different quinquennial totals diminish 
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G6. Age and sex. — It has been generalized from the ago and sex statistics 
of European countries that, up to the age of 15, the males outnumber the females, 
while above that age, the females are in excess of males. la other words, more 
boys are born into the world than girls, but fewer survive to alult ages. Bat this 
generalization does not seem to hold good in Indi.i. la Cochin, there are 1030 f*’- 
raales to 1000 males below the age of 5. but between the ages of 5 ami 15 there are 
fewer girls than boys. The females again outunraber the males between the ages of 
15 and 30, but fall short of them between the ages of 33 and 50. Above the age 
of 50, the females once more preponderate over the males. Thus, mnre girls arr 
born here than boys, but fewer survive to adalt age, though, of those who thu.s 
survive, a greater proportion live to old age. Among tiie aged, that is, those who 
are above 60, there are as many as 1239 females to 1000 males. 


SECTION C.— Civil condition- 

67. Nature of tha returns.— The ta'oles specified at the beginning of tins 
chapter show the distribution of the population by civil con h.tion, that is, the niim- 
bors of each aex that are unniarriai, married and widowed. Apart: from the 
general difficulty of obhiining thoroughly accurate roturns o; civil condition in India, 
there is one circumstance peculiar to this co.vst which tends to aggravate that difli- 
culty. A large proportion of the people of Cochin, as of Malabar and Travancore, 
follow the law of Maru?nakJca,tha'jam, among whorn all tho girls go through two 
form.s of marriage — the tali marruge and the i Ihim. The svord marriage is 

generally used only in connection with the former cere-nony. though the bridegroom, 
who takes part in it and ties tha /a.h, is only a symbolic h'.isb.md and has nothing to 
do with tha girl thereafter. Tuo s'nnh indhajn or ch'th-glvlng ceremony is the real 
marriage, but is not called by that name in common parlance. So, when a Nayar 
house-holder is questioned in regard to the civil condition of a girl in his family, 
he generallv understands the question as reforring to the girl’s tali marriage and 
aniwers accordingly. But by issuing nunute instructions to the enumerators and 
drilling them carefully, errors cn this account have bean reduced to a minimum 


6S, UniYersality of marriage. — The most striking feature in rcgaid tu 
tiinrriage in India is its universality. It is one of the doctrines of the Hindu religion 
that every ouo must have a son to save one from hell by performing one’s funeral cere- 
monies. Though the Native Christians and Musalraans are not bound by any such 
doctrine, they too generally follmv the practice of the Hindus in this respect. The 
result is that among adults very fovr unmarried males are to bo found in this country, 
while unmarried females are fewer still. Leaving out or account those under 15 years 
of age as being below the marriageable age, we findfrora Subsidiary Table VJI that in 
(’’ochinoZ per cent of the males and 74 per cent of the females between the ages of 15 
and 40 are married, while 40 per centof the males and 16 per cent of the female.' 
remain unmarried. Among those above 40 years of ago. only 3 per cent of the male^ 
and 1 J per cent of the females are returned as unmarried. In England and Wales, so 
many as 4 1 per cent of the males and -39 per cent of the females above the age of 15 
are unmarried, while in Cochin only 29 per cent of the males and 1T5 per cent of 
the females above the same age remain in that condition. This shows the excessively 
married character of the people of India as compared with those of the West. In 
Cochin however, for reasons which will be given later on, marriage is not quite 
so universal as it is in most other parrs of ludia. In the Madras Presidency, 
for instance, unmarried males and females above the age of 15 form only 25 per 
cent and 5 per cent respectively of the population above that age. Again, while 
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1 per cent of the boys and D per cent of tlief,drls under id in tlu-iMaiua-^ I’rosidency 
are married or widowed, onl}' “2 ‘per eont of the former and 2 d of the lattor in 
Cochin come under that categoi'y. 

GO. Early marriage. — Another noticeal)Ie eircinn'tance in ( omieetiou with 
marriage in India is the earl}' ag\‘ at which it g-onerally takes place. Tlie Hindu 
religion enjoins tlu‘ marriage ot girls before they attain puberty, and the girls 
are therefore made to (>nter into the bonds of wedlock in the form of an irrevocable 
betrothal at the tender ages, 7 to 12. Tlie males however are not nndtu- nny religious 
obligation of a similar nature, but they too marry at an early age. generally between 
15 and 20, so as to obviate any great disparity between tlie ages of husbands and 
wives. This religious ordinance prob.ably applies only to the Brahmans, hint the 
other castes follow the lead ot the Brahmans in this as in other matters. The 
I'osult is that, while in England and Wales, not even one inalo or female in 1(),000 
under the age of 15 is married or Avidowed, in the INladras I’rcsidency 10 male ■ and 
251 females in thesarae number under the age of 10, and 316 males and 2.325 temale' 
between the ages of 10 and 15 are married, and 1 male and 0 females under 10. 
and 8 males and 85 females Ijetween 10 and 15 are widowed. In Coeliin. however, 
as indeed throughout the West Coast, the case is n<)t so bad. for here, as Avill be seen 
from Subsidiary Table XII. only 1 male and lO females in lO.difO undtu- the age of 
10, and 57 males and 783 females between !<• and 15 are married, 'vliilo tliere arc no 
widowers or a\ ido ws under the age of 10, and only 1 Avidower and IG AvidoAVs 
between 10 and 15. There are several reasons for tlii' ditt'ereuce between the 
AVest Coast and other parts of India. In the first ]»Iace, the Xaml^iidri Bralmunis 
generally marry their girls only after tliey attain |)nberty. and place no faith in the 
later law-giA'ers AA’ho inculcate marriage before puberty. Among tlie Xayurs, 
Ambalavasis. Ovc. who folloAv the Mo ru )naI:k((fJta /ja iii laAT and Avho tbrm nenrlj a 
sixth of the ]>opnlatiou of the State, marriage is neither a s;mi'ament iiur a 
legal contract, and is revocable at the Avill of eitlier partv. A binding betrothal 
like that ot the Brahmans before the girl attains puberty is in th.cir ease almost nn- 
knoAvn. The Kauunalans. HuA'ans and others, Avho follow either tlie d/eZ/m- 
Ihaijd.in or the d/u/v/muZ-Zu/Au//u//i, kxAv, follow the lead of the Xavar.s in regard 
to the age at Avhieli tliey marry tlieir boys and girh. These ecstes together 
constitute about one half of the popnlation of (Zochin. The only rcinaining sections 
of importaiiee in point of luiiubcrs are tlie Xative f'ln istiam ami Alu'.dman' ai.wing 
whom marriage after the attainment of puberty is the rnlo. Thus, aiumig the 
wreat majority of the people of the State, early marriage in the some in wliicli it is 
understood in other parts of India is not in Ao.ignc. Here the Icinale' generallv cct 
married between 1 I- and Hi, and the males between 26 ami 25. 

70. Widowers and widows. — 'Jdie great pictmia^ 

OA'cr Avidowers is another noticeable feature of the Indian ])opuki; i. .u X'.i doulit. 
rile number of wi.lmvs must for a A'.iricty of reasons exec.'.l ilia; oi v, iihovc; ' in all 
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and AviA'es here than in tin- latter. 

The remark' cimla’nnd in tlie ])r.-et ding jiar.i^iT.ipl > a--, i -i ■ , ii; njul 
illnstratad indiltir. u o n-ms iiy t hi' tiguivs given in Sui>.'id;;;rc fiJik ^ [X XU. ft 
Avill be seen from them tliat it is A'ery nnnsnal liere for grm,vn-up men ami still more 
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- ) fi uT. w o'.cn to renRiiii niimaiTiod, aiul tlinr tlio liiRnr't ]H'o|,()ilion ot 
niarriod hk'h and women is found at the early a-e-|wi'iM k ol dd ;hl and d()-2o 
r(-pecti\.dy. Tlu'V diow further that aiiiony lO.iini) uninariird men and an 
lyual niind) 'i' of unmarried woiueii, only l<tj men and id women aieof the 
ame of 40 and over, the eornwpoudiuy Jiyures lor tlu' Madi’a' 1 ’re-ideney heing lnS 
and 1)2 re'[)ee*:!valv. wliile there are Si'd old haeladors and 1 old luai'l', again.-r 
‘ddS and l(!'.»re-[ieeti\ely in the .Madras Ih-e-ideiiey, in lli.nn;),,t emdi sex of the 
age of 10 .md over. Tn t!u‘ -aiiie nuiuher of nuni and ot women ol lOaiidovei. 
tiierea.re l.“)22 widowei-- airl as many as nido widows as eoinnarwl with hhhl an, I 
d2'^2 in the rresidenev. Again, in 10.000 married men and of married women. 


theTe 


Ol 


nl\- 21 ho\> and 2-').j girl' helow the age of 14. ag.iin't hUhovs and 702 
girls in the Aladras lh-(‘'ideney. 

71. Civil condition by religion. — The different religions eoinmnnitiGs of 
tlie State pro'eat almost the .same featnro.s in regard to their civil eoiidition, 
(Sidjsidiarv Tahies \dl and A71\'}. The universality of marriage mnl the early age at 
wiiieii it tal;.- ['laeo Jure, ifanvthing, more marked among Ariwalmar,' a.nd Christians 
riian among IJinuits. The pereeiitages of married malt ' hetwmeii the agesof 14 mid 
hJ anmiig' tin.' Ilindu'. Aliisalman.s and Cliristians are 4 f. 44 and (d iv'jiectively, 
while- those of marrieil females are 72, 70 and SO. Alarried malt" of the age of 40 and 
'ipwavdsform^^ 1 . S-S and Si per cent respectively of the men of that group in the three 
commiiniti>-s. vdiile the percentages of married females in tlie same age period are 
;;<■), O') ami 42 i'espectively. There are 41-5 Avidowi t<- every K 4 AvidoAvers among 
tlie Hindus, IS f among the Alnsalmau.s and 032 among the Oiri'tians. The 
compai’a, ively low proportion of Avidowe among the ('hri'tiaii' seems to Ite due to 
the ihwt thmt I'.iere is gviu-rally loss di'parity hotAveen the ages of Imshaiids and 
wi' gs among tliem than among the Hindus and Alnsalmaiis. 

72. CiAtil condition by caste. — A perusal of Inpierial Table .\1\' and Snhsi- 
,ii '.y Ihih-h ' \'lf and. '.'Ill w'hich give the .statistics of civil condition for certain select- 
,.-tl I-,, a.t'i ami ra'-t-,. ■'hows the distiiictiv’e characteristic' in this re^pcet of the ditfereiit 
commmiitics that conpio.'e the ])opulation of this State. These coiirnmnities 
mar for thi' purpose iie roughly grouped into three eiaS'OS — (1) dT//7';;n./7t/n- 
//; Malavalis, (2) Jildldiitliinjii m Alalayalis and (3) A'oii-lMalayali'. Alarri- 

tm ' at a n-nder age is the tide tnnong the last groii]). rare among the second 
and r.nvr 'till among the iii'st, Avhile the enforcement of perpetual widowhood 
i' almost con-iued to the h-mt group. Taking the Aayars. IMalavali Hrahinans 
lul l otla-r Ihvihmans as typical of the three groups re.'i,cetively. avc find that, in 
(jM-rv li/'u hoV' an I T'O girls helow the age of 14, one hoy ami 18 girls are niarri- 

Hahwali Hrah- 


,iu ii-.in-M -laACili flralmians, no buys ami 1 gh-l ,im --'y th 
end. n-i ]j iV' ami 2 girl' among the Aayais. Iletwceii the agO' of 14 and 40, 40 
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n i4 . oi' ih..' males and IS per cent, of the femalt' am )ng the .Malayali llrah- 
, nd 30 [i -r cent, of the male' and per (-ent. of r!:e li-males among tlie other 
.u In ]■ -gard io widowhoo-l, the 'tati'tics do iiot soi-m to l:e fullv reliable, 

!■ pa-; gc' of widower' between the ag*''- ' '' "'nl 111 among the three 
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7 :\. Civil condition and the proportion of sexes. — W'c li;n ( alLp.Ki'v 
'fell lliat til eve are iJMil leiiialc' Jnr ( N't-ry l.OOu males. Tills!' in keepiiiyMvitli the 
'talislies of civil cnin lit!' ai, tuv ilinv aVe l.nlil wivc' t’ov every 1 ,tiOiJ liiisliamls (Suh- 
sidiarv Table X \'). -liisr a' tla-i'e air mnn- Iciiiales than males ammiQ; the Hindus and 
mere mail's than female' ammiy t he Mu'alm.ni' and ( diri.'tiaiis, there are mei'c \vi\'es 
than husbands amoue the termer and mere hu'baiuls than wives amony the lattei'. 
Ameny' the .Mn'almaiis ami ( diri'tiaii', there afeunlv hG-j and ‘J7 1- female' fur ee'erv 
1,(11 ItMiiales. and '.•'-■Sand ItSC) wiw-s ferevery l.Ut'Ulm.'bands respectively. The propeii- 
(h'ranee ef wives e\e;' hushainl- may he due. auieiiy other cause', to the cireuiiistaiice 
that several llrahmaU' uuiied la S" ,,l te Xayar and Amhalava'i women, 
ma\' ha\e ri'turned ihem'jlvis as uiuuari'ied or widewed, while the women eoneeiueit 
returned themselNe' as mairied. lint the exjdanatkin for the deficiency in the 
numlier of wivc.s amouy the klii'-ilmar!' and ( 'lin..tians is net very obvious, as 
pelvandrv is "trictly proliibited anv. ny tlmm. while polyyaniy is not ijuito nu- 
c<.']innoii aniony tlio former. It nmy p: 'sibii' he due to the .short conntiny of fi-mait s 
auiony them or to ti.ero I'einy more rmnporary male settler' belonyiuy to The"'- 
'octioiis ■'ban rlios'i ^'el-inyiny t-j tim Hiinhis. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
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Proportion of eexet by age and religion. 
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-- 

TOTAL . . 

1,004-0 

1,018-8 

965-3 

974-4 

1,074-3 

977-2 j 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Proportion of sexes in selected castes, tribes ot races. 


CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 

! 

FkMAI.ES to 1,000 MALES. 

M .... 

0—5 

T 

12-15 

15-20 

20—40 

40 A over. 

Not stated. 

i 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

HINDU— 

1 


909-4^ 






Aiub&lk'vasi 

1,027-9 ; 

870-9 


984-1 

1.00-2-8 

983-8 

1 .260-6 

l.oOD 

Brahmm Malavali 

911-y 

1,084-7 

1.04 . -7 

936-4 

758-1 

74 1-3 

1,08 kl 

... 

,, Tamil 

9-24-7 

1,0; ;8-5 1.1134-5 

704 7 

91.8-4 

859 

967-1 

... 

Konkani 

901-4 

1,094-7 

M49 

618'**) 

8lo'9 

890-3 

967 

... 

,, Otheri 

470 1 

966-1 

9689 

378-7 


336 8 

448-9 

1 

Tot.\l Brahm.^nii 

1 

887-4 

1,05.7-5 

988-1 

7;? 1-9 


795*5 

; 949 -S 

i 

IluTan 

1,0164 

l,o47-,7 

983:t 

971-2 

l.l> 16-7 

1 ,039-6 

' 1.01,5-8 

... 

Kaduppattan 

1,016-9 

976-2 

9.88-9 

1,0-22-6 

ii.56-(i 

1.011-7 

1,1I..-1 

... 

' Kaaimalan 

L"37-7 

1 ,059-;4 

990-.-. 


1 .0.'^T 

1.054-1 

1 ,0i5'4 

... 

K*iiatriva Malavaii 

1,009 

0 

777'8 

89.1-7 

1,00.8 

1,147-6 

... 

,, Others 

659 ii.Bcr 

j 875 

761-9 

1,1481 

440-2 

.j-26 3 


Kudami Clietti 

859-2 

949-7 

6797 

760'o 

1,064 4 

849-5 

' ^9-2 

... 

Navar 

1,073 T.063 

1 943-4 

910-3 

L080--2- 

^ 02)41-6 

; 1,385-4 

2511— 

Low Caste Navar 

1,078-4 

916 

911-6i 896-1 

1,21-2-8 

1,084-4 

1,172 3 


Pulavan 

1,076-7 .1,1 18-4 

948-4; 972-2 

1,196-2 

1,1.50-1 

1.012-8 


Valan 

91-2-1 

950-8 918-;l 

904-8 

901-9 

9-2-2-5 

871-3 

... 

MUS.ALMAN— 



1 





1 

Mappilla (Jonakan) 

967-0 i 1.007-6 1,000 

&56’2 

101 1 

985 

878-7 

i 

CHttlSTIAN— 



1 




1 

1 

European 

410-3 

14-9 


500 

705-9 

! -200 

i 

Eurasian 

l.-'55 

1,19321 886-5 

94-2 

1,157-3 

1,161 

.896-3 

* 

Native Chxietian 

974 

l,010-2j 964-4 

897-1 

9o9-7 

987-5 

1 9:2-3 

, 1,250 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Distrihn tion by civil condition of ICO of each sex between] -5 cf M and 40 i over 
by reliyions and selected castes. 


I 


I 


RELK .ION AND CASTE. 

1 

1 



15- 

10. 




40 AND OVER 

• 



Mm e . 

Females. 


Males. 


Femaueb. 

.2 i 
- 1 

I I 
^ 1 

kt 

1- 

c5 

Widowed. 

'p ! 

'k. 

rt ; 

§ ‘ 
P ! 


Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

'd 

S' 

ri 

Unmarried. 

’k. 

k. 

c3 

<4 

Widowed. 

1 1 

1 

3 

4 

5 : 

6 1 

7 

8 

1 0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 Al] rellf;ions 

i 

40 5! 

5TT 

-2 4 

! 

in-r 

1 

74-0 

4- ) 

P,’?. 

! 

i 81 T) 

15-2 

1-5 

' 

37:3 

■61-2 


! II ndu 

t-2-8 

.51 b 

2 G 

17-2 

71 8 

llM 

3-S 

8M 

1.5-1 

16 

35-7 

62-7 


• Mu^alriKiU 

4-21' 

55-6 

-2-3 

14 6, 

70-2 

9-2 

1-7 

8,S'5 

9'S 

1-5 

4Q'0 

.58-5 


j Chri'.tKHi 

338 

(U B 

19 

130 

79 9 

7-1 

2-J 

SO-9 

17-1 

■9 

41-7 

67-4 


i Brahraiin Maluvjir' 

50 7 

IS 3 

10 

IS 1,' 

- 71T 

lC-5 

13-9 

7^’‘J 

• -2 

3-3 

31-8 

64-4 


i Other Brabni.iiH 

30 2| 

68-4 

1-4 

-5, 

85-2 

ll-.i 

4*5 

8'.-2 

1V3 

•2 

31-5 

66-3 


! Ambdlavasi 

50 8i 

3S-7 1-5 

18-0 

7-29, 

91 

12 0 

75-H 

12-2 

2-0 

30-7- 

67-3 


Nayar 

.59-2 

38-5 

2-3 

21 ,3l 

64'9: 

lS-1 

8-4 

74*8 

1 ',-8 

2-5 

2S-;l 

69-2 



46 S 

50 7 

2-5 

19 7' 

66 1' 

I4'2 

5* } 

78-0 

I7-O- 

2-0 

‘2.8-0 

70-0 


liuvaii 

1 B'^ s 

f>So 

-2'9 

18 7, 

71'5; 

9-^ 

1 9 

s:-s-2 

11-9 

I'd 

39 -4 

59*4 


Kammalar. 

> 

1 4 1 r, 

56 3 

-2 1 

22 6 

67-9. 

9-5 

i-r, 

87- ^ 

111 

' ‘0 

38-3 

60-1 
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Chap. IV.] 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VDI A. 

Civil condition by age of 1,000 unmarried persong of each §ez by selected castes, tribes or races. 


T'CASTE, TRIBE 
^ OR RACE. 

Persons. 

0—5 

5—12 j 12- 

-15 

15—90 

20—40 

40 & 
OVER 

Not 

STATED 

Males. 

K 

S 

73 

C 

CJ 

£ 

& 

. 1 
! x! 1 

i> , 

tc rs ' to 

® • £ ^ 

3 5 . 

Females. 

i i 

LC 1 

U ; 

i ® 

<5 ! ^ 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i 

! 

« i 

« 1 

73 

_ 

*3 


Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 18 

9 

10 1 11 

12 

13 

14 1 

15 

16 


HINDU— 




■ 



1 

' 

■ 

■ 


1 



' 

f 

Ambalavasi 

649'S 

40.8-6 

136-3 

128-7 

167-2 148-2 G7'S 

53-5 

94-3 34-8 

159-1 

38-5 

24-4 

5-0 

•3 


Brahman MaUyali... 

5oo*4 

3‘J0'6 

91-6 

108 9 

128-9 14G-6 65-7 

60.2 

92-5 45 8 

141-7 

23 6 34-9 

11-5 



'J amil 

48'i-8 1 31S-0 

130-9 

147-1 

166-7 164-9 76-8 

4-8 

67-7 -4 

35-1 

-3 

5-6 

•5 



^ , K onkan i . . 

.504-3 

277 -J 

99-7 

121-0 

lGO-8, 146-1 69-5 

5-5 

88-1 2-3 

76-3 

2 6 

9-9 

■3 


1 

„ Others 

469-1 

, 270-9 

55‘2 

113-5 

77-7! 141-4 58-9 

13-9 

79-6 .. 

159-2 

2-0 38-4 



••i 

Total Brahmass . . 

501*6 

! 3-23-3 

no-9 

131-9 

151 -t' 155-8 71-7 

16-8 

78-2 10-3 

74-2 

5*7 

14-7 

'2-7 



Iliivan 

; 579-4 

: 486-7 

137-9 

142-1 

194-1 ' 188-2 85-5 

77*3 

89-9 50-8 

67-7 

26-2, 3-4 

2-1 



Kaduppattan 

576-7 

1 443-.S 

166‘6 

130-9 

1.90-< 174-5 75-3 

68-8 

95-1 42-4 

85-4 

•24-7 

3-6 

2-6 



Kammalan 

5S5 ‘7 

i 489-7 

ISo-O 137-8 

l.S.S-1. 179-5.87-4 

73*8 

91-3 59-6 

81-1 

36-1, 2-7 

2-2 



Kshatriva Malavali . . 

637 -4 

' 430-S 

159-9i 127-2 

163 , 185-3 81-1 

58-0 

99-1 26-7 

110-4 

29-2' 1,8 0 

4-5 



• ,, Others .. 

364-1 

3.89-1 

5.S-9; 171-2 

100-t 136 -2 51-3 

46*7 

51-3 -23-3 

82-1 

7-8 20-5 

3-9 



Kudumi Chetti 

oOC'S 

276-5 

11 0-9; 128- 1 

170-]! 1-23-3 64-8 

7-8- 78-5 5-2 

73-1 

10-8 4-.3; 

1-4 



NaA-ar 

664-8 

443-7 

1.35-9, 127-1 

181-'; , 159-4 80-6 

63-1 

98-6 45-3 

153-2 

43-1 14-8: 

5-7 



, Low Cast# Nayar . . 

604-9 

418-2 

138-1! 117-3 

178- 150-6 ,80-8 

59-6 96-7 40-1. 101-6 

45-9 

8's: 

4-6 



2 Pula van 

553-4 

459-2 

113-6! 

193 5 176-3 74-4 

61-3 

76-7 42 7 

61-2 

96-G 

4-9’ 

3-1 



Valan 

563.3 

446-6 

139 6: 145-5 

170-r, 171-2 76-9 

63‘7 

98-2 44-9' 75-1 

14-5, 3-3; 

1-S 



MUSALMAN— 

. 



' 

- j - 

i 


! i 



1 


1 


Mappilla (Jonakan) . . 

6<X)-S 

■491-2 

149-3| 155-5 

189-4 195-4 89-8 

76-3 

8S-2 41-9 

SVV 19*9 
1 

2-9; 

2-5 


f • 

CHRISTIAN— 





j ; 


1 : 

! 


i j 


1 


European 

589*7 j 

312-5 

179-5 

62-f 

25-G . . 51-3 


51-3 62-5 

205-1 

187-5 

76'9 

. , 

i .. 


' Eurasian 

6'27-2 

.55.5-4 

1-21-0 

136-! 

193-9 176-0 94-9 

82-L 118-3 95-2 

■ 92-2 

63-9, 6-9' 

1-3 



Native Christian . . 

1 

561-9 1 

466-2 

142-6j 147-S 

194*7 191*9.86*6 

' 1 

72-7 

84-6 38-3j 50-2 

13-7j 3-3j 

1-7 

•• 

•• 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YlII-B. 

Civil coniition by age of 1,000 married persons of each sex by selected castes, tribes or races. 


CASTE, TRIBE 

OR RACE. 

Persons. | 0 — 5. 

i 

5—12. 

12- 

1 

-15. 1 15- 

-20. 

20- 

-40. j 

40 AJfD 
OVKR. 

Not 

STATED. 

, 

; 

s 

•soiiiUig^4; 

■J. 

ii|5 

j ■ 

•£ 

s 

7i 

s 

1 1 

• 1 

E 1 -§ 1 

fa I , 

in 

0 

£ 

-j: 

Females. 

31 

’V 

A s 

ZJ 

rz 1 c 

t/l 

CJ 

.eri 

1 

S 

fa 

1 

2 i 

3 ' 4 

5 

6 i 7 

8 

9 i 10 : 

11 ! 

12 

13 : 

i 

14 , 15 

16 

17 

HINDU— 

i 

1 


j . 


, 

1 1 

i 


i 

1 



i 

Ambaluvasi 

319-2' 

385-4 . . 


■3. .. ' 

•5 

11-6 1-9 

57-7 

162-1 

239-4 

1.54-5 76-7 



Brahman Malavali 

424.4 

371-1 .. 


. . ’ *7 


7-2 8 7 

36-G 

•2L4-3 

231 3 

201-4 95-2 


“ 1 

,, Tamil 

478-6 

491-7 . . 


■4 21-9 

3-4 

55-2 31-0 

93 3 

281-4 

248 3 

162-5 72 9 



,, Konkani 

457-1 

486-2 .. 


•8 61 

1-3 .50-0 17-3 

89-9, 

250-5 

262-4 

1S7'3 77*7 



,, Others 

487-8 

500-0 .. 


. . 17-9 

2-8 35-9, 13-1 

103 6 

287-5 

278-9 

184-5 63-7 


.. ’! 

Total Brahmans . . 

463-3 

465-6 .. 


■4 13-7 

2-2 

■13-4 22-2 

81-1 

-261- 1 

249-1 

177*5 73 4 


i 

Iluvan 

383-0 

368-9. .. 


•1 -5 

•6 

4-9 8-3 

44-8 

•2-28 -1 

249-9 

145 4 68-8 


i 

Kaduppattan 

38-2'9 

374-7 .. 


..1-6 


6't) 4 ‘3 

49 0 

219-7 

247-2 

153 y 69-9 


t 

Kammalan 

396-2 

360-9' .. 


•1 -2 

■2 

4-3 7-4 

42 -2 

225-G 

244-6 

H52 8 69-5 



Kshatriya Malavali 

340-1 

40S 5 . . 




4-5 6-6 

64-7 

171-2 

256-7 

162-2 62-6 



,, Others 

579-5 

190-3 .. 


2-6 .. 

2-6 

15-6 17 9 

93-4 

3i9-o 

2J5*T 




Kudumi Chetti 

453-3 

•504-2 . . 


■2 11-4 

1-0 49-9 14 2 

lUo-l 

283-8 

283-0 

154-0 51-3 



Nayar 

•295-7 

341-1 .. 


.. ’ -3 

■1 

7-3 1-9 

.51-1 

161-8 

218-0 

131 8 64-3 

•1 


I.ow Caste Nayai 

353-9 

.361-8 .. 


•4 1 

■4 

7 8 2-1 

CrS- 1 

■212-7 

221 G 




Palayaii 

403-S 

■400-3 .. 


•2 -8 

■6 

6-3, 9-2 

50-4 

230 9 

263-6 

162-9 79-1 



Val in 

395-9 

118-4 . . 


■J -4; 

•3 

7-9 6 9 

57 1 

2*2 4 -y 

270-1, 

163-7 S3'8 



MUSALMAN— 


! 











M.ippill.i (.JoiKikau) 

372-9 

386-1 .. 

•1 

■1 -5 

•5 

6 3 4-8 

53-3' 


•260-S, 

149-8 6.5-3 



(jH HI'S 1 . IAN — 













Europ -an 

394-6 

6-25-0' . . 






230-8 

500 0 

1.53 S 12.5 



F’lrasian 

332-9 

3:15-1 .. 




2 6 4-1 

39-1 

17-7 

2L9 0 

151-3 74-3 



Native Christian 

400-5 

405 6 .. 


•1 1 

•9 

7-8 13 G 

5S S 

244 9 

2Co-G 

140-.O, 72 3 

■1 

■1 


_ . - 

- 





1 


! 





Civtt condition hy ngti. o/ 1 ,000 widowed pertons of each leas by leleeted eiuitei, tfribee of racei. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and civil condition. 


AGE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

1 

1 Married. 

1 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0— 5 

• . 

1,367 

, * 

, , 

1.403 

, , 


5—10 


1,385 

•• 


1,337 

3 


10—15 


1,314 

8 


1,128 

96 

2 

15—20 


876 

92 

2 

423 

536 

20 

20—25 


482 

391 

13 

118 

804 

52 

25—30 


191 

648 

25 

58 

767 

86 

30—35 


74 

643 

30 

39 

558 

122 

35-40 


39 

569 

31 

27 

397 

132 

40—45 


25 

482 

42 

18 

302 

213 

45—50 


13 

315 

36 


174 

167 

1 60—55 


9 

279 

50 


122 

245 

i 65—60 

•• 

5 

155 

34 


63 

129 

i 

; 60 and OTer 


6 

252 

116 


64 

405 

1 Hot stated 


•• 

1 


IH 


•• 

i TOTAL . . 

5,786 

3,835 

379 



1,573 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Distribution by civil condition and main age periods of 10,000 of each sex. 


AGE 

i 

Unmarried. 

MABEIED. 

Widowed. 

Females PER 1,000 males. 

«• 

4> 

"S 

ti 

jO 

7s 

B 

o 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

«> 

7t 

s 

Females. 

Unmarried 

Married. 

Wido-wod. 

1 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 0—10 

2,752 

2,740 

, , 

'3 


, , 

999-63 

8,285-71 


10—15 

1,314 

1,128 

8 

96 


2 

861-91 

12,806-55 

13,333-33 

15—40 

1,663 

665 

2,344. 3,062 

ioo 

411, 401-32 

1,311-63 

4,125-03 

1 40 and over 

59 

28 

1,483' 705 

277 

1,160, 474-56 

477-71 

4,205-47 

1 .All ages . . 

5,788 

4,561 

3,835; 3,866 

377 

1,573 

791-07 

1 

1,012-36 

4,187-12 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 


by main age periuds of 10,000 of each civil condition 


AGE. 

1 

Unmirried. ! 

! 

Married. 

i Wido-w-ed, 
j 

1 

i 

! 

j Unm»rrif'(l. 

Fi.mai.us. 

Married. 

Widowed 

1 

" 1 

3 

i i 

1 

5 

; 6 

7 

0—10 

4.754 i 

1 


6,008 

7 


10 -15 > 

2,270 1 

JO 

; 4 

2,473 

248 

13 

15—40 i 

2,874 

C,112 

1 2,654 ! 

1,458 

7,920 

2,614 

40 and orer j 

102 i 

1 

1 

3,867 

' 7,342 

1 

61 

1 

1 

1,825 

! 7,373 

1 

1 

TOTAL ..i 
( 

10,000 ; 

1 

10.000 

10,000 . 
1 ! 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 

Distribution by civil condition of 10,000 of each main age period fur each sex. 


1 .4GE, 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


0—10 

9,999 

1 


9,990 

10 

1 

10—15 

9,94-2 

57 

1 

9,201 

783 

16 

15—40 

4,049 

5,707 

244 

1,607 

7,400 

1 993 

40 and ovrr 

3-25 

8,153 

1,522 

148 

3,727 

i 6,125 

1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII. 

Vi-irii . '..n 'ey riiU rondit, and main age periods of 10,000 of each sex at the hist lli,-;c censuses. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


AGE. 


Us'jj.ir.r.iED. 


MAnr.icii. 


0,0 CO 


\VlDO\VKD, } U^^MA^i^srED. I Map.iiied. 


5 i c 


0—10 . ,2.752 2,727 2.7S1 .. 1 

! I ' 

10—15 . . l.TM 1.-2-1',) 1,'251 8 


* 2! 


20 


I 

21 


15—40 . . 1,06.SA,319, l,;j22 2,3il^2,T13'2,&^l 

' ' i I I 

lOwido'-ir. I 59' 51 52 1,1S3! 1,032: 1,714 


8 I 9 

I 


^YlDowr:D. 


! I 


I 


r- ! ^ _ 

cc * 0 0 ! X 0 

cc t Cj 1 cc X , c: 

1 1 ^ 

' ‘ ! 1 

0 

- 

X 

X 

C 

a 

X 
r — 1 

18S1 

10 , 11 1 12 1 13 14 


16 

17 

18 

10 , 

I i ~! j 

.. 2,740 2,76-2 2 , 537 - 3 

25 

28 




’ll 
.. 1 1,128- 977 ; 897 96 

170 

■200 

2 

1 

■ 

0 G 05 ; lU 40G 3,OG2 3..0U 

1 - 1 1 ' 

4,13-2 

411 

230 

138 

2L - 23 ' 65 60 705 

III! 

892 

1,050 

1,160 

922 

552 ; 

i i i ! 

26 4, .561; 4,246 .3,900,3.866 
1 1 i 1 

1,601 

i 

.5,410 1,573 

1,153 

690! 


Kote : — The figure-, for ISSl are only apjjroxiiiiate. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIV. 

Z'?'' j .fj-Mon I'/ srxfi by civU condition' for religions. 
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I'.nrcATiny. 

74. General Remarks. — In 1891, literacy or otherwise of the persons 
(“iiuraerated was recorded by entering in regard to each person whether he or she 
was (1) ‘learning (2) ‘ literate ',or (3) ‘ illiterate the first two of which necessarily 
overlapped each other in several cases. But at the present census this tliree-fold 
division was dispensed with in favour of a simpler and a more intelligible return, and 
each person enumerated was shown merely as either ‘literate’ or ‘illiterate.’ The 
instructions issued in this behalf required that if a person w*s able both to read 
and write auv hinuuaore or langaao-es. he or she was to he entered in column 14 of 
the schedule as literate, adding the name of the language, or of the languages 'in the 
order of proficiency when a person knew more than one. The standard of pro- 
ficiency prescribed was simple and intelligible enough, but it had the disadvantage 
of classing together for this purpose a person of the highest literary attainments in 
one or more languages and a person who is just able to spell through or scribble 
imperfectly a few words in some one language. This however is nua voidable in an 
undertaking of this kind. 

Malayalam Is the vernacular of the State, and no less than 88 per cent, of 
the people have returned it as their mother-tongue. Of the total number of literates, 
95 per ceirt. are literate in Malay.alam, many of those whose mother-tongue is Tamil, 
Telugu or Koukani being literate only in Malayalam, orliterate ht Malayalam as well- 
The Tamilians and Koukanis are more so than the Telugus. as they have been do- 
miciled in the State for a much longer period than the latter, Theentry of literacy inthe 
vernaculars was comparatively easy, as the enumerators generally were more or less 
acquainted with the kind of persons the}’ enumerated, and could easily form an opinion 
of their qualifications. Hut the practical application of the test of literacy, simple as the 
standard is, was rather difficult in regard to English, as roost of the enumerators 
were not English knowing men, and even if they knew English, it was rather difficult 
forthem todetenuine when a person could be correctly returnedas literate in English 
amlwhennot. In the course of thepreliininary enumeration, several English knowing 
supervisors and enumerators, themselves graduates or under-graduates, referred 
the question of standard to me, and, to use the name of a standard current in 
Houthern India, I fixeil the Lower Secondary Standard, or jiossessionof knowledge 
approaching that standard, as the miniimim qualification for being returned as 
literate in English, since that i.«i the lowest test qualifying for (ioverninent service. 
Though as a standard it was comparatively high, the retuniB of literacy in English 
have the merit of including only those who are rosily able to read and write that 
l»nguage. 

From Imperial Talde VITI. we gather that, out of a total popula- 
tion of 8,12,025 distributed between urban and rural areas iu the proportion 
of nearly 1 to 9, only 1,08,970 persons, consistingof 90.709 males and 18. 270 females, 
are literate, and of the>(' again, ‘2i»,465or nearly 19 per cent are found in the urban 
tracts, the remainder beiriG: scattered over rural ureas. Of tlie literates aerain, 
1,03,839 or 95 per cent, are literate in Malayalam, 3,750 or 3 per cent, literate in 
Tamil, 196 in Tehiguand Canareie together, 993 iu other Indian vernaculars and in 
the European language'^ excluding English. Taking English literacy, we find 
that, of the total strength, 4,884 persons made up of 4,:>89 males and 495 
females are literate in that language, 201 persou3,(87 males and 114 females), being 
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literate in Englisli alone. Of the English literates. i\788 ami tl,09G are found in 
urban and rural tracts respectively. These results are t.abulatt*d into four age- 
periods uf 0 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20 and 20 and over, the first three of which 
fairly correspond in educational parlance to the three well-knnwn standards of 
Primary, Lower Secondary and Upper Secondary education. The figiu'cs are 
reduced to proportional forms in the Subsidiary Tables annexed to the chapter, 
so as more fullv to exhilut the extent and depth to which literacy has permeated 
the several sections of the population, and its relative prevalence in the various 
parts of the State. 

75. Education by age and sex. — In Subsidiary Table I, the literacy 
of the population as a whole is arranged into the four age-periods specifi- 
ed above. The figures show not only how comparatively amall the number of 
persons who can boast of being able to read and write is, but also what great dis- 
]Mrity there exists between the two sexes, for, out of l.UOO persons of all religions 
and of both sexes, only 1.34 persons are literate at all. and of 1,000 
persons of each sex, only 224 rnale.s and 45 females have that qualification; 
in other words, only a little over 13 per cent, of the population, nearly 23 
per cent, of the males and le.-s than 5 per cent, of the females, are able to read and 
write. Low as this proportion is, the statistics compare very favourably with those 
of pome other parts of Iiulia in this respect. 


In the subjoined statement, the number of literates in 1,000 of the total popu- 
lation of the State is compared with the figures of other States and Districts reduc- 
ed to the satne proportional forms. Further details will be found in Subsidiary Table 
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Though the above figures show that Cochin is ahead of her immediate neigh- 
bours, Travancore, Malabar and Coimbatore, or lMy.S(jre and Baroda, two of the 
mo-^t important of the Native Slates in India, or Tanjore,the most advanced District 
of the Presidency exci'iniuL;’ IMaiira-, or the Presidency talcon as a whole, they are 
far from btfing saiisfactorv when we reflect what a difficult task the State has to 
undertake in attempting to rai.se the people from the stupendous mass of ignorance 
in which a considerable majority of them are still steeped. 

IF we look at the figures \>ith .special reference to the four age-periods 
namtioned abnvt;. it seen that, at the second sttige of 10 to lo, the relative number 
of litcraie.s is llo ja I'liolle [iF’Ninales and oh ftuialesj. which is a little over Ten 
limes what it w in the fir-t period. The next ]ieriod al>o shows an incretise. 

, .;i_' .1 ■ 1 ' ■ ; ■ !:g ■ ' g lit* .2o2 lah'S and 77 f'enales^. .\t tin' 

l.O'L -tage iNhieii i-ovt-rs tnt- lialance ut the jiopulalioii, there is again 
a rise in the finoiivs. If in tlii- eomiection. we glance at Imperial Table Vlll, 
we slia'l fiinl tnai l.oG,o,.“.u or a little over •)(! jicr cent, of the population 
;n o a, hi i\'i' i ' ,0 a.n'o o.t 1 9, a.iai t ..i- .-aniw table shows tnat of the t' ■La.l nanif'cr of literates, 
I'l’ nearly 74 pt r c'-ni. are aOove the same age, in nther woiaL, nearlv thru.'- 
f.^ irrlw I'i ill.- lion ar'- ; 'und amontr one half of the population. 




Diagram illustrating the prevalence of education 
amongst the population of Cochin as compared with other States ^c. 



Register No. 50 

Copies. 1000 Litho, Cochin Survey Trichur. 
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The preponderance oi literate persons in the last a<^e-period, that is, anion,t;- per- 
sons of 20 years of age and (jver, is true in i-er^pcct only of males. As regards 
females, the relative strength of literates i^ highest in the third stage, that is, 
amongst those between 15 and 20, and it is remarkahh; that even among girls 
betw'een 10 and 15, literacy })ervails in a greater measure than among females of 
20 years of age and upwards. This brings out in bold relief the steady progress 
of education among the fair sex. while the conclusion in respect of the other sex 
is certainly not cheerful, as will be shown later on. 

With respect to the relative prevalence of literacy auiung the two scxC'. it is 
to be noted that to a thousand literate males of all age- there are only 201 literate 
females, but this disparity, greatest in the last age-period, diminishes gradually wth 
each step downwards m the age scale, so that there are, between the ages of 0 and 
10. as many as 389 literate girl> to a thousand hoy- posse-,sing that f|ualification. 

70. liocal distribution of literacy. — Suh.sidiary Table Til deals with 
the extent of literacy in the several Taluks of the State. In the matter of educa- 
tion especially of the males, the Kanayauiir Taluk stands first with 174 persons, 
(284 males and 57 females), returned as literate in a thoii-and of the population. 
This is but natural, for it contains the capital of the State, which attracts to it 
a large number of literate per-cn-. ami affords greater faedities for educatiim thau 
the other Taluks. Besides the Primary and Secondary schools, Sirkar and aided, 
in the several Proverthies of the Taluk, there are at Ernakulam a (Government 
Second (Grade College, an aided High School under the management of the Pioman 
Catholic Mission for the education of boys, and a (iovernment Caste Girls’ School 
and an aided Convent School for the instruction of girls. The Trichur Taluk comes 
next with IGl persons. (258 males and Gd femah -). Trichiir is one of the most 
important towns with earl\- hi-toric associati'Ci- and is the head-quarters of 
some of the chief administrative departments of the State. It has besides two 
High Schools for boys, one (iovernment, and the other under the management of 
the Church ^Mission Society aided by the Darbar. two Sirkar ( iirls" Schools, one for 
Caste Hindus and the other for Christians, and an aided Mi.ssiou Girl-’ St hool. It 
is moreover the seat of the more important of the two endowed Yedic Colleges in 
Kerala. Kanayaniir, which stands first in the relative strength of its literate males, 
yields the ])alm to Trichiir in the matter of female education, tlie propm-tionaiv 
strength Ilf female literates being bti in the latter 'Paluk again-t 57 in the former. 
(,'ochin takes the third place with 153 per- ms. (251 males auil 4s females). 
Cranganiir, Talapilli, Chittiir and iilukuudapuram all (•.'■um I'dow the 
average, the last two, with nearly equal iigures. being tlio imist back- 
ward, having but less than lot) literates in l.oGo. 'I’liese two Taluks, it 
w ill be remembered, contain the large-t furest ait a, and have a larger 
agricultural population than the rest. Takin.e English literacy, we see that 
Kanayaniir, naturally enough, again ocmipies the first place, and Trichiir thi- 
second, for reasons already civeu. In this re.spect. Cochin however gives place to 
Chittur. while there is very little to choose between Mukiindapuram and 'Talapilli; 
Cranganiir takes the last place, as it was the 1,:-; Taluk tti enjiiy rhi- b.-r.ent of an 
Eu'dish school 


In point of English iiterm \' <4 the female-. Kanayaniir and 'i’richiir are the onlv 
'aluks worth mention, as in the other Taluks -\!mlo-\'eriiaeular Selin. ih lor girl- 
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77. Education by age, sex and religion. — These are given in Subsidiary 

Percentage of literates Tables IV to \'II. While the general average of literate 
among persons in the State is lb4 in a thousand, the lollovvers 

Hindus ^13*' 22 I Several religions present wide divergences from 

Musaimans 7 13 T. the standard. Among Hindus, the proportion of the 

21 33 5 instructed falls short of the mean figure by 7, among 

Musaimans, it is only just one half of it, while among 
Cliiistians and Jews, the tigurcs rise to 171 and 208 respectively. The Animists 
are practically ‘analphabetes,’ there being [only one literate person in a thou>and 
of tlieir number. The greatest proportion of literate malc^ is found 

among the Jews: the Christians, Hindus and Musaimans follow one another 
Mith 271, 217 and 125 literates re>pcctively. In point of literacy of the females, 
the Jewidi section with 51 literates comes below the Christian community with 
73 literate females, the Hindus take the third place with 39 females in the same 
number, while the 3Iusalmans again occupy the last place, the number of females 
able to read and write being but G. AVith regard to the ages of literates, the 
.statistics relating to the various religionists exhibit more or less the same features 
as those of the general population. AVhile in the case of females, there is a sudden 
drop at the last period, the relative strength of male literates is greater in the last 
than in the third period. Before passing on to review the next Tables, it must be 
observed that the Jews form but a very small proportion of the total population 
of the State, and their literary attainments are of the most elementary character, 
knowing but just enough of the vernacular to enable them to carry on their 
mercantile transactions. Those amongst them that have any pretensions to 
higher education can be counted on one’s fingers. The Christians forming about 
a fourth of the population of the State are much better off than the other 
religionists, as to every church is attached a primary school, which the children 
of the congregation ai’c easily brought to attend, and where they are taught read- 
ing, writing and certain .scriptural lessons. The influence exerci.sed by the native 
clergy in this direction is ably supplemented by the labours of missionaries, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, though as yet the results produced by the former 
are proportionately small, in view of the sectarian prejudices, which, however, are 
giving place to a more reasonable and intelligent view of things. The Hindus 
form a little over 68 per cent, of the population, and the comparatively low proportion 
of literates among them is largely due to the high percentage of the low castes, who 
oil account of their social disabilities, their poverty and the nature of their occu- 
pation are very backwartl in the matter of education. Lastly, we have to deal with 
the Alahommcdan .section of the population forming nearly 7 per cent, of the 
total strength. The nature of their occupations in life and their general disinclination 
to take kindly to literary pursuits have always stood in the way of their progress, 
and they are likely to Continue in the same state, unless, by some bold resolve, 
tliev tbeinselves make up their minds to better their condition in this respect. 
8om0 acquaintance with scraps of the Koran, even the study of which is not 
compulsory, is all the knowledge that they can boast of. The condition of the 
fair sex amongst them ie most deplorable in the matter of education. 

7S. Education by selected castes, tribes or races. — The statistics 
Contained in Imperial Table IX which deals with the subject are condensed into pro- 
portional forms in Subsidiary Tables VITI and IX. Columns 2 to 4 of the former 
give the number of literate' in each of the selected castes out of every 1,000 of 
tiie literate population. First among the groups selected ranks the Native 
Christian community with 311 literates in every thousand literates in the State, 
and this pre-eminent position is maintained by them even more markedl}' 
in regard to the proportion which the literate females among them bear to the 
total literates of that sex in the State, the hgure for females being 380 against 
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297 for the other sex. Tiiev are at a distance followed bv the Na'^-ars, amonersr 
whom the ridative luiiuber of lirerates is 27d, the males numbering 253 and 
females 376 in 1,000 literate persons of each sex in the State. The third 
place is after a wide interval occupied by the Iluvans with a ratio of 113. 
Thus, the Native Christians, who form a greater proportion in the State population 
than any other groups in the table taken singly, contribute also the largest number 
of literate persons, while the Iluvans, who come next to the Christians in 
relative bulk, take only the third pla(.'e, the Nayars, the third large.st element 
in the population, coming second in the relative strength of literates. The 
Brahmans as a class have a ratio of KTs, and among them the Tamil 
and Malayali Brahmans take the first and second places in the strength 
of male literates, while the order is inverted as regards female literates. 
Below them come the Amhalavasis and Kammalans. The traditional occupations 
of the latter, speciallv that of the carpenter, are such as rerphre some knowledge of the 
three R’s. The most illiterate sections of the more considerable of the other cartes 
are the Kudumi Chetties and Pulayans. The former who live by agriculture, 
boat service and general labour, do not trouble themselves about the instruction 
of their children, while the latter, the ijKintihnn agresial slaves, are still k:e[)t 
away from all civilizing intlaences, and they continue to subsist on agricultural 
labour alone. 

Columns 5-13 of the table show what proportion of the entire number of literaten 
ill each of the groups are literate in various languages. This phase of the subject 
has already been briefly touched upon. The figures show liow small a proportion of 
the literates whoso vernacular is Malayalam arc* literate in the other languages. 
A fair proportion of Eurasian males and female^, whose mother-tongue is returned 
as English or Portuguese, are literate in Malayalam. English, and to a less extent in other 
languages also. Lotus next look at the figures for English literacy in re.spect of the 
selected castes, &c. Leaving out of consideration the Eurasians in this connection, 
we see that the literate Tamil Brahmans and Malayali Kshatriyas having an 
acquaintance with the English language number S.3 (157 males and 2 females) and 
62(117 males and 7 femalesjrespectively in a thousand of each caste. Tlie Ambala- 
vasis and Konkanis show fairly good results. The ratio of English knowing 
males among literate Nayars to those among Native Christians Is as 21 is to 10. 
but as regards English literacy of the femalvs.tho Native Christians area little ahead 
of the Nayars, Among lu,w caste Hindus and IMahommedans, the results are 
extremely poor. The IMalayali Brahman males are st^en to he, thcuigli but very 
slowly, taking to the study of English. Very nearly 7 in a thousand literates 
among them are returned as being able to read and write that language. 

In this connection, the subjoined statement containing the absolute figures 
showing combination of literacy in English with .^onie of the chief vernacnlar.s will 
be read with interest : — 
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Avho appeared to considerable advantage, Avhen weconipareil in the last table the 
ratios of the literates in the several gron]i> to tlu* total literate population 
in the State, take but the eleventh place in this table. Taking the figures 
for raale.s, avc* see that the Brahmans as a class head the list with ti’) per (*ent., and 
the Malayali Brahmans take the highest place among them, the percentage 
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of literates bein.i;' nearly 71). Tl'.e Tamil Brahmans ataiul above all tlit‘ remaining' 
castes 'with GS per eent., and the iMalayali Kshatritas and Ambalavasis have 
each a percentage of Gl. After them, the high caste Ahivars ami Eura.sian> appear 
to most advantage, the percentages being -13 and -11. The lowest rungs of 
the ladder are occupied In* the Valans, Ivudumi Chetties, and I^ulatans, the 
figures being 12, 4 andd. One ‘iniportant circumstance deserves mention in 
this connection. In the cast' of Hindus, especially of the high classes, initiation 
in the art of reading and writing by a recognized teacher is regarded 
as a matter of religious obligation, and the ceremony is gone through by 
all high caste, people, though, in the ease of some, the attempt ends 'with the 
ceremony itself, further progress and improvement being neglected by the nature 
of their pursuits in life, or for want of means. An Aaan or teacher is an 
indispensable factor in the village economy, and is entitled to small presents 
on ceremonial occasions. lAeseefrom column 4 that, in female education, the Ksha- 
triyas top the list with a perceut.age of o2. and they are followed by the Eurasians, 
the Ambalavasis. the lilalavali Brahmans andtlieNavars, the figures being 28. 2.'), 23 
and 12. In regard to Eiigiish literacy among males, tlie Eurasians, the Tamil Brah- 
mans and the IMalayali Ksliatriyas rank in the order of percentages, whicli are 23, 
16 and 12. In this respect, the orthodox and conservative Malayali Brahmans, 
amongst whom the males stand highest in general literacy, go considerably below 
several others. Tlio Ambalavasis and Nayars come next to the Malayali 
Ksliatriyas, while the oclier castes show but very poor resuits. Among the 
Pulayans, there is not a single English literate. Literacy in English among 
females is confined to a few castes. Among Malayali Brahmaii'^, Kaduppat- 
taus, low caste Xayars, Valans and .lonaka Mappillus. there are no females 
literate in English. Ir may be of some interest to note here i hat tin; 
Malayali Kshatrivas appear to great advantage in respect of uliicatiou 
ill general, and English education in ]»articular. because all the adult male 
members of the ruUng family of the State arc literate in Sanskrit, Mrilayalam and 
English, and some among them are graduates and under-graduates. The females 
too are educated in Sanskrit and Malayalam. They are now taking to the studv 
of English also. 

79. Progress of education since 1891. — A conijiavison oftheeduca- 
liuual statistics of the present een.-ns with tho>e of ISOI is lieset wirli Con<i(lerable 
difficultu’' owing to the different methods of ehi^siiication adopted on the. 
two occasions. In view of the impossibility of knowing how many of those 
Miown as ‘learning' in bSOl were literate to the extent of having learned to 
read and write, the (’en''U> Commissioner suggested that, age being taki u as 
a test, both tlic ’ literates ' and •, learners ’ ()f bSl)] a.s al -o the ‘ literates ’ of 1 HOI 
below the ago of 13 may be di.seardi'd, and a eomjiai-isun made betwei.m the 
•literates' ami ‘learners’ uf Ispi, ami the 'literate.s' of 1 00] , above the age of J 1. 
Though the I'lell <if comparismi would tlius he limited, the results obtained would l)e 
liased upon (lefiiiite data. Tlie liguivs gi\eu in Snb.-idiai'y Table X di.selose 
themelancholy f let tliat the proportion of literates has declined in Id year- fi-om 222 
t(j I'Jo. This uiight come a- a surprise to many, especially in vifw of the fact 
that till' number of sehods and of students [tngiei'ly so called has incre.ased 
in the (;ourse of the deeade under review, as will be seen from Sulisidiarv Table XI\', 
■which contains the departmental 'tatistics for that period. But this -fate (,f 
things w-.is in a way forecast by tlie ('■'Usn-. Superiineudt.mt in 189E I'p to within a 
vc.ir ur two of the c 'lisns of IMH. tire State had not h{'en doing much for tlie element- 
ary edueatioii of the masses. The old yyo/ schools wanv in tlie'r own wav sati-- 
fving the craviugs of the people tr> have their young ones iiistructe I in the ni liraenis 
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of knowledge. In every village, there \v(T(' two or more school masters, 

who couiinanded the re'fieeT of the villageiw and wielded great influence over the 
pupils and their gnardiaii'. In .-'[)ite of the lu.ui v defects b(Jth in the matter and man- 
ner of the instruction imparted by them, they c.irried the rudiments of kiiowledgeto 
the doors of the poor and the lowly. With the iiitrodiictioii of the Grant-in- Aid system 
in 1889, and the opening of a separate department in 1890 for the spread of verna- 
cular education, an iiupres.sion began to gain ground that the Gov'ernment had taken 
up the education of the children into its own hands. The village schools gradually 
began todisappear,untilat last they have ceased toexist altogether in towns, while they 
vontinue but as dwindling survivals in rural [»arts. The introduction of the Grant- 
in- Aid Code, which preMwihed certain (pialification> for the teachers, unseated the old 
village school A.sun.s from their po.'>ition of honour without their place being taken 
up bv the school masters. The levy of fe,;s. strict hours of attemlanee and a change 
in the curriculum of studies not familiar to the simple folks of the village wrought 
hardships upon the poor parents, who, accustomed to pay their schoolmasters when 
they could, and to send their children to school when the}’ chose, found themselves 
tied hand and fo.it by a cut and dried system. Referring to the probable effect on 
the cclucatiou of the masses, that would result from the opeuiug of Sirkar primary 
schools and the introduction of the Gra it-in- Aid system, the Superintendent ex- 
pressed his fe irs as to whether it would be possible to maintain the sfuCcs quo in 
rlic- decade ending with the year 1901, and suggested tiu' follmving remedy: — 

" The question of educating the masses is one surrounded by diffiL-ulties. The one 
luain end that the Government has iu view is that as many of the people as possilile should 
he, able to read, to wiite and to cyplier. A State school, conducted on the approved modern 
-ystfUi, will, no douln. accomplish it much more elticiently and expeditiously than the 
indigenous ptja! scho;.d. Jlut the latter has the very same end in view and attains it, if 
loss eihciently aud e.xpeditiouslv. in a manner nmro in consonance with the feelings and 
prejudices ot the people " 1 am inclined to think, thei'efore. that 

the more e:\pedient [lola-ywill hi- to I'egin by cunserving < xi-tin- pijnl schools and then 
graduallv effect iuiproveineiit in the matter and maimer oi the in--triictioii given in tltein- A 
small grant may he given in aid of each and eveiage/rd '-chi:iul containing a certain minimum 
of pupils, and as they approximate meire and more to the standard aimed at by (Tovernmeiit. 
the amount of grant may be proportionately increased. This will have tlie effect i>f gradually 
improving tlie quality of instruction witliout sacrificing quantity. " 

For some iva'i>n or other, the .scheme set forth in the above e.xtract was not 
carried out. Even if we make -oine ullowance for exaggeration and consequent 
iiiaccuracv in the record (jf 1891, as cCceiuplitied by the ri'nirn of .hir children 
uneder the age of 9. and of 779 Cheruuiaiis, us literate, referred to in para 198 of 
the Report for that year, a portion of the decrease disclosed by the coinparison 
cannot hut be set dojvn to some ivti-ogivs-iou in the matter of crlucatiou. But 
there is no cause for anv serious despair, for considering the period during 

wliicdi the State lias lieeii engaged in the task, the results obtained have been 
fairly satisfactoiy. ddn' Darbar has hcen su[>[)ortiiig elementary education in a 
libera! manner, and is jinsliiiig it on to all ]tart' of the State as fast as it 
(xm. Moreover, the retrogre-sioii disclosed by ilic rigarres is hut [)ai‘tial, a:td is 
not unrelieved 1)\ redeeming IvUtnivs. f?ome advance has ht mi made iu the 
matter of female education, and the stiinulu.' aud opportunities given to it ari^ 
increasing (‘verv cear. Idle diminution in the proportion of m.uh' literates, sad 
as it is, might betaken to lia\e been amply coiiipeiisatt'd lor 1)\' the comparativclv 
-iipevior (jualitv of the knowledge posse.sscd liy the literate-, tin- i dueation imrairted 
in the Sirkar and tiided -c hools being more in keeping with the -[lirit ami require- 
ments of the times. There is stdl wide scope for the exjian-ion of primary iMncti- 
rion. there being large -eetions of the popukatiou growing tilisolutifly illiterate. A 
great majoritv of tlmse who now remain cuitsule its inflnence liidong to the poorer 
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classes who cannot naturally avail tliemselvo.s of the jxisting opportunitic.^. The ¥ 

([uestion of the establishment of night schools for the education of those who cannot 
find time in the day has yet to be taken up, and consi>tent with other pressing 
demands on the re.sources of the State, facilities have to be afforded for the 
instruction of all backward sections of the population. 

80. Progress of English education since 1891. — Thei e are other 
important features of interest in connection with the progress of education. 

The main point to which attention is now directed is the study of English. 

The material prosperit} or progress of a community or of any part of India is even 
gauged by the degree of advance made in the >ame. It is likewise regarded by the 
people themselves as the one central hope of salvation for them. Trifling as the 
proportion of English literates still is, the pa.st decade shows a record of great pro- 
gress. For 939 males and 125 females who were literate in English in 1891, there 
are at present 4,389 males and 495 females. English knowing males have increased ^ 

nearly five time.s, and the figure for females has almost quadrupled in a population 
that has increased by a little over 12 per cent. If we take the males alone, Eng- 
lish knowing men now form but little le.ss than 11 in a thousand of the total male 
piopulation against just over 2 in 1891. The relative prevalence of English literacy 
among the various religionists is given in Subsidiary Tables IV to \TL In 
this, as in general literacy, the .lews take the lead with 27 per mille returned as 
knowing English, and the Musalman" come last with less than 2, while the Hindus 
are dightly ahead of the Christians as a whole, and perceptibh' so when the purely 
native element alone among the latter is taken into account, the proportional 
figures being 12 among Hindus and 9 among Native Christians, The progress- 
ive character of English education among the main sections is evidenced by the 
preponderance of English literates in the third age period as compared witli the last. 

Subsidiary Table XIII e.vhibits the statistics of English education by age and sex dis- 
tributed between urban and rural areas. The figures in this table and in Subsi- ^ 

diary Table XII require no comment, as the great disparity between urban and 
rural populations in the matter of education is plain at a glance. 

English literates among females come to a little over one in a thousand. 

Though no appreciable impression has yet been made, the fact that English education 
among females is making progi‘es> even at tlu' rate of about ’9 per mille or 9 hi 
10,000 in the course of a decade is itself a -ource of encouragement in that it discloses 
a change in the attitude of the people towards the movement. From almost 
every quarter there used to be considerable opposition to giving English instruction 
to females, but it is now a relief to find it gradually cca.sing to exist. Even elderly 
women arc beginning to appreciate that in schools the girls Tire being taught what 
is necessary to be known, and that homely truths, maxim- of right conduct and 
what i- sacred iii religion are inculcated even as the girls learn the intricacies of * 

reading and writing. The re>ult is that among the Brahmans, Ambalavasis, 

higli ca>te Xayars and Native C'hri.stians. mo.-t mother.- are anxious to give their 
daughtcis four or five years’ .-ehooling. The high caste Xayars and Native 
Christians retain their girls longer in sclu;oI.- than the PtinnJe.si Brahmans, as they 
are not so much shackled by the eustem of early marriage. Preference is now given 
to literate maidens by young men fresh from Colleges, and maidens on their par! 
show a marked partiality for edueated men. The education of itirls is indirectly 
influencing the conduct of older geuorations in domestic circle-. In manners, in 
(Ires.-, Aca., there i- a change for the better. N’cwspapers and iMalayalam hooks ai-e 
read by females more widely than they u-ed to he. Young mothers are now seen 
goading their children on with their booksand .slute.s, and young women are. thoii'di 
hut rarely, replacing male tutors in their home. 
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The value set at present on English education is so great that only one who 
possesset it now passes for a man of learning. That English education is a great 
leveller cannot be questioned, and its effect is markedlv felt in the increasing 
cordiality of the relations between men of various castes and creeds. While the study 
of English stimulates intelligence and supplies a common medium of culture, 
it is also slowly renovating social conditions and modifying domestic relations, so 
that all over the country the old order of ideas is by degrees yielding place to 
new. The circumstance that females are taking to it in steadily increasing 
numbers, and that they also are yearning for a better state of things is a 
propitious sign that the new civilization will finally settle itself without violence 
to domestic trampiillity and social happiness. 

81. University results. — Graduates-in-Arts who are natives of the State 
have in the course of the decade risen from 41 to 120. Of these, two (both 
Brahmans) are also m. a’s., 30 are Graduates-in-Law. and one Nayar has 
graduated with honours at Cambridge. Out of 6,371 Graduates of the Madras 
Eniversity, 129 or 2-2 per cent, and of 1,194 Graduates-in-Law, 30 or 2*5 percent., 
belong to Cochin: in other words, in every 49 n. a’b. and 39 b. l's., one is a Cochinite. 
Of the Graduates. 118 are Hindus and 11 Christians. Of the Hindu Graduates, 
39 are Brahmans, including one Konkani, 5 Kshatriyas. 12 Ambalavasis, 60 
Nayars, 1 Yellala and 1 Iluvan. Of the b. l’s., 8 are Brahmans, 1 Kshatriya, 3 
Ambalavasis, 17 Xayars and 1 Native Chri.stian. There are no Graduates among 
the Mahommedans or Jews, which shows that they do not freely avail themselves 
of the facilities afforded for education. There are four Under-Graduates among the 
latter, of whom one is an f. a . One Matriculate and the f. are Black Jews: the 
other Matriculates are White Jews. There is one Mahommedan Matriculate, and he 
is a Pathan. Again, one Brahman, one Ambalavasi. three Nayars and one Native 
Christian are Licentiates in Medicine and Surgery. 

82. A sketch of education in the State. — The necessity for a system of 
State education was recognized as far back as the year 1818, when a Proclamation 
was issued by the then Raja, establi.shing vernacular ."Chools in several oftheProvor- 
tlues. Beside* the three R's, the pupils were taught astrology, and the advanced 
pupils Sanskrit also. These schools were abolished iu 1833, but were re-opened as 
Taluk schools in 1 835. There is record of the existence of an Engi.sh school at Trichiir 
in the latter year. In 1845, two English schoiJs moiv were opened, one at Tripuuitura 
for the education of the members of the ruling family, and the other at Ernakulam. 
In 1865. the school at Ernakulam was placed under the charge of a European 
Master-of-ArtS; and in 1868, it sent up candidates for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. In 1874, it was affiliated to the Madras University as a Second Grade College. 
By 1873. English schools were opened iu all theimportant centres of the State, and 
iu 1888, the schools at Trichiir, Knimauknlam and Cliittiir were raised to the Lower 
Secondary Standard. In 1890, the school at 3’richnr wa^ made a High School. 

The passing of the Crant-in-Aid rules in 1889 gave rCc to nuincrons Primarv and 
Secondary schooL, and facilitated tin* opeuin.u of aided High Schools at Ernakulam, 
Trichiir, Cochin and Kniiiiaiikiilam. There is an luiaided High School at Chirthr. 

In the year a'^ST, the first Sirkar school for the education of caste girls was 
opened at Trichiir in honour of the Jubilee of Her Majesry the late Quetai Einpivws. 
This school now teaches ui) to the Lower Secoiidarv Standard, and lia^ a ''tnaio-tb 

* V 

of 229. At die close of the decade we are speaking of, there were 6 other Lower 
Seeondary and 3o Primary .-.clmols for girls with a sireiietli of nearly 3, oOO. 

There are 4 Industrial schools in the State. Of these, two are aided and two 
unaidcvl. The strength of thesefour schools is 107. ThepupiLaretraiuedincarpentrv, 
tailoring, manufacture of mats, coir, Ac. Those schools have heeii opened by the 
Christian Missions. The State has yet to take up the question of Technical Education. 
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Besides these, there are d<S2 special schools iu<-huliiip the Xorniul School, sonio 
maintained by the Sirkar, and the otliers receiving Sirkar grants, with a total 
strength of 7,797. Sanskrit is taught in 107 of these, Arabic in 65, Hebrew in 4, 
Guiarati in 1, Hindostani in 3, and Music and tlie Bible in 83 and 118 respectively. 

The total number of pupils receivinginstruction in schools of all descriptions rose 
from 22,488 in 1891 to 39,000 (27,837 boys and 11,703 girls) in 1901. In this 
connection, the efforts of the Christian Missions deserve special mention, and 
their services in regard to the education of the lower classes are particularly 
noteworthy. Besides the two High Schools and tin- Convent, there are under 
their management several Primary and Secondary schools for boys and girls. 

For some yeari after the opening of English schools at Erniikulam and 
elsewhere, they were not subjected to any inspection. In 1676 Mr. Sealy, the 
first Principal of the Ernakulam College, was made Director of Education 
with powers to inspect the school.-^ in the State. He was assisted in Ins 
inspection work by a Deputy Inspector. In 1 890, a special department under the 
control of a Superintendent was organized for the spread of vernacular education. 
Several vernacular schools were opened in different parts of the State ; and 
all the Sirkar and aided vernacular schools were brought under his inspection, 
[n 1892, the department was re-organized. The post of Director was abolished, 
and the Principal of the Erniikulam College was made Educational Secretary to 
the Diwan. The Primary and Lower Secondary departments of vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular education were placed under the supervision of a Superintendent 
of Education, with a staff of four inspecting officer.s under him, two Deputy 
Superintendents and two Inspecting School Masters. In 1898, the Diwan assumed 
the direction of the department. The inspection of the High Schools and the 
more ad^■anced schools both for boys and girls began to be entrusted to special 
officers nominated b\' the Diwan from time to time. 

In the year of the census, the receipts of the State under service heads 
amounted to Rs, 27,61,304. and the expenditure to Rs. 25,14,026. The receipts ami 
expenditure under ‘Education’ were Hs. 29.680 and Rs. 99.331 respecthely. The 
percentage of expenditure on education to total revenue is o’O.and to total expenditure 
3-9. Tlie gross expouditure per liead of population is Rs. i) — 1 — 11 : the net ex- 
pendltiive is Rs. 0 — 1 — 4. 10 per cent, of tic net outlay on education Avas s})cut 
on collegiate iii-truction. 25 per cent, on .mcoudtiry education, 44 per cent, on pri- 
mary e<lucation, and 13 percent, on the directing and inspecting agency. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Education hy Age and Sex , — (General Population). 
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Comjxn hon of the Edu-cathmal Statistics of Cochin with those of other States, Uistnct^, dx. 
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Showing the distribi'tion of literacy in the several Taltihs or the Siate. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Education by Age, Ser and Religion. — (Hindus). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Education by Age, Sex and Religion. — (Musalmans). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I.AXiilAliK. 

83. General remarks. — Alother-toiio-u.- hirth-phire ;irt‘ t(' ex- 

tent correlated facts. As a rule, people speak the prevailing language of 
their birth-place, so that a knowledge of one of the two often serves as a clue to de- 
termine the other. Similar!}-, mother-tongue and literacy are. though in a much 
less degree, associated with each other, those persons that are returned as •educated' 
being literate generall}' in their mother-tongue. But the relation between any two 
of the three is by no means absolute. A great many non-Malayali Brahmans and 
Sudras, who have by long residence become Tiaturalizo;! in the State, nevertheless 
speak the vernacular of their original home, viz, 3'amil. Tilm^n, ranare-'-,-. Tuln er 
Koukani, but a large percentage of them are literate oul}- in AIaia}-alairi. Portugal; ■ 
is still the mother-tongue of a few Eurasian families, hut few of them are literate 
in that language. There are again cases in -which persons uiay not have the same 
proficiency in their mother-tongue as in the language of their adopted country, 
and their literacy is judged by the latter and not by their attainments in their 
parent-tongue. Some connection can also be tracedbetwceu caste and mother-tongue. 
Some castes speak certain particular languages everywhere. Tim Xambudris nnd 
Nayars, the Konkauis and Kudumi Chetties are instances in point. 

Imperial Table Xl, which gives the birth-place of the population, 
discussed in chapter IT ‘ Movement of the population ’, where it was seen that 9-1 
percent, of the population tvere state-born. Imperial Tables Vni and IX, which 
deal with the literacy of the population, were reviewed in chai)ter V. Only 13 per 
cent, of the population are literate in some one language. We have now to 
examine I.mperial T.^ble X, compiled to show the mother-tongues or the language>' 
spoken by the population in their homes; and this table shows that 7,13,8.17 persons, 
or 88 per cent, of the population, have returned Alalayalam as their mother-tongue. 
Thus, in Cochin 91 per cent, of the population are state-born, 8s per cent, speak 
Malayalam in their household, and 13 per cent, are literate. Of the.se latter, 
again, 95 per cent, are literate in Alalayalam. 

84. Territorial classification of languages. - In Imperial Table X, 
the languages are arranged under three main heads : — 

(a) Vernaculars of India which are sub-divided into (J) the vernacular 
(Malayalam) of the State and (2) the vernaculars foreign to the State 
including all Indian vernaculars except Malayalam, 

(h) Vernaculars of non-Indian Asiatic countries, and 
(c) European languages. 

Malayalam, the vernacular of the State, is, as already said, spoken b}- 
7,15,8 17 or 88 per cent, of the entire population. Indian vernaculars foreign to 
the State are the parent-tongues of 95,391 persons or 11 per cent, of the population. 
Of these again 71,084 or 8-8 per cent, speak the other Dravidian languages, while 
languages of non-Indian Asiatic countries are spoken by 31 persons, and the 
European languages are returned by 756 individuals. 

85. Philological classification of languages. — In Sul)sidiary Table I. 
the above languages are arranged under three main families, Indo-European, 
Dravidian and Semitic, distributed by sub-families, groups, languages and dialects 
on the lines suggested by Dr. Grierson in his Inderrs n f Langudfjt-^. Though Cochin 
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is a small State, as many as 21 different languages have been returned as the 
mother-tongues of the people; and among them we find not only some of the 
important languages of the Indo-European sub-families, but also the three laugiiages 
of the Semitic family. Ercm this table we see that the Iranic-Aryan spoken by 
2 persons, the Indic-Aryan by 23,705. the Dravidian by 7,87,5 !1, the Indo- 
European by 756, and the Semitic by 31. Taking the Dravidian languages separa- 
tely, we see that, out of 10,000 persons, 8,81G speak Malayalain ; next in importanci' 
comes Tamil with 667 in the same number. Telugu and Canarcso rank next 
with 156 and 51 respectively; Tulu comes la.-^t with S in lO.OOO. 

Iranian Branch — Pushtu of the eastern group i-^ spoken by two persons. 

Indian Branch — Three groups of this are repre.sented. 

(1^ South-Western Group. — j/urut7/tand it> dialect ium/ZiU/// have lieen return- 
ed by 026 and 19.207 persons. 

(2) Western Group — irejaruti and it-^ dialect AAl//-./- / it :ire -^pokcii bv 60."; 

■102 persons. They are ciiietly the merchants from the llonibay Prc->iileiu;y 
re.-^iding in the town of Mattaiiclieri. Patijabi i.s spoken by 6 persons. Himli and 
Uin<h)stani are the mother-tongues of .‘>3 and 2,424 persons respectively. Hindi has 
been returned by the Dosayi pilgrims, v.hile Hindostemi the mother-tongue of 
the iMusalmans of Pathan and Moghal extraction, who in spite of their residence 
here for generations still speak their parent-tongue. 

(3) Eastern Group.— Two persons have returned Bengali as their mother- 
tongue. 

The Dravidian Languages-— These will be dealt with separately. 

European Languages. — Tu all. 756 persons use European language.s as their 
mother-tongue. 

jlj Itomance Group. — French and Sjjunish Are spoken by one person each, 
(Carmelite .Fathers of the Verapoly Mission), and Portuguese by 407 persons. These 
latter are the Eurasian families, who are the descendants of tlic early Portuguese 
settlers. 

(2) Teutonic Group.- 'Y\ie English language of the group has been returned 
as the mother-tongue of 347 persons consisting of Europeans and some Eurasians. 

Semitic Languages. — Dialects of both the groups are spoken by a few per.sons 
in the State. 

(1] Northern Branch. — The Iltbreir and the Sgriac languages are .''pokeii by lOaiid 
4 persons respectively. IlebreAv was returned as the mother-tongue of 263 persoms 
at the last census by the Jewish .section of the population of the State. Malayalain 
has long ago replaced the Hebrew iu the households of the Jews. It i.s only a verv 
few among them that can speak the language of the old Testameiit, and the present 
returns are in all probability true to facts, however flattering it may be to the Jews 
to be referred to as still continuing to speak their ance>tral tongue. Syriac, the 
scriptural language of the Syrian Christians, is spoken by a few priests from Syria. 

(2) Southern Branch.— The At able language, which is the language of the Koran, 
is the mother-tongue of 17 persons, consi^ting of Arab merchants and a few 
learned Kasis among the Moslems. 

86. Distribution of the chief languages. -Subsidiary Tallies IT to VI 
show the distribution of the principal vernaculars in the Taluks of tlie State. 

Malagalam. — Malayalain, the vernacular and official language of the State. 

spoken by tbe majority of the people in all the Taluks in varyii g propor- 
tions. It is the mother-tongue of more than nine-tenths of the population in all tho 
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Taluks oxcept Chitlih- and ('odiin. where the jj(‘rcentage^ ai'e 811 and 52. lu 
trichur .and Mukundajiurani. it is sjjokeri liy as many as 00 percemfc. of tlie people. 
1 he reason for this uneipial di^iributioii is nor fur to seek. Besides being the 
elnef centre of the Konkani element in the pf)pidation, tlie Taluk of Ceehiu contains 
a hirge iiumlier of Hindu and Musalman merchant immigrants from the Bombay 
I iesiden(’\. J ho population of the Chittiir Taluk has been largely recruited bv 
immigrants from tiie neighbouring Tamil Districts of t'oimbatore and the Xilgiris, 
and from Palghat, the Tamil centre of Malabar. 


Now, Malayalam is the mother-tongue of .a, 900,041 persons in Southern [ndia- 
It is more localized than any of the other Dravidiau languages, being pracrieally 
confined to Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and portionsof South Canara. ‘This isthe 
only language indigenous to these countries. The area of the language extends 
along the Malabar coast on the western side of the Ghats from Chandragiri, 
some 30 miles south of Mangalore, where it supersedes Canarese and Tttlu. to 
Triv.andrum. Tho-e who speak it are chiefly Hindus, but there is a proportion of 
Christians, Mahommetlans and dews.’ The prevalence of the language in Southern 
India is showm in the sub-joined statement; — 




No. of persons 

Potcci.tage 

static or Districci, 

Total populatuai. 

speaking the Mala- 

to the total 



yalani langu.age. 

population. 

Cochin 

812,0'i5 

715,847 

88 2 

Travancore 

2.952.167 

2,420,049 

8-2 ’0 

Malabar 

2,790,281 

2,624,263 

94’1 

South C anara 

1,134,713 

2.17,856 

19-2 

Nilgiris 

111,437 

1,759 

4 3 

Total Madras Presidency . . 

38,623,066 

2,854,146 

14-1 


Out of the total population speaking the Malayalam language in the 
Madras Presidency including the Feudatory States of Cochin and Travancore, 
12 per cent, are found in Cochin, 40’4 per cent, in Travancore. 43-8 per cent, in 
Malabar and the remaining 3'S per cent, in the other Districts of the Presidency. 

Tamil . — Next to Malayalam. Tamil is the most widely prevailing language, 
being the mother-tongtie of .^4,171 persons, or nearly 7 per cent, of the State popula- 
tion. Ill Chittur, it is spoken by as many as 32,475 persons, or 36 per cent, of the 
population of the Taluk; while in all the (dher T.aluks the percentages fall below 
the average. In Talapilli, nearly 5 per cent, of the people use it as their vernacular, 
whereas in Cochin the percentage goes down to 1’4. 


Telugii . — Telugu is the mother-tongue of 12,676 persons or Ibi per cent. 
< if the population of the State. Chittiir again lum the largest number, viz. 8 per 
cent., while Talapilli counts 2 per cent., 56 per cent, and 27 per cent, of the 
Telugu speaking people are found in Chittiir :tnd Talapilli respective! v, the 
remaining 17 per cent, being scattered over the other Taluks. 

Canarese . — Canarese is the parent-tongue of 4,180 or 'a per cent, of the 
population. Chittur and Talapilli again take the first and second places, the 
percentages being 2-6 and I'Oo. Looking at the figures from another staml- 
point, w'e find .54 per cent, and 33 per cent, of the ])opulation speaking Canaresi! 
in Chittur and Talapilli respectively. 

TuJu . — It is the only other Dravidiau language spoken in the State. Those wlio 
use it are chiefly the Empran emigrants from South Canara, who officiate as priors 
in the Hindu temples. Of 657 person^ speaking the language, 260 are 
found in the Kanayaniir Taluk. In the temple at Tripiinitnra in this 'Faluk, the 
Bmprans enjoy special privileges. 

KanJeani . — The Konkani dialect of the Marathi language otthe Soutli- We.«ter!i 
Group is the onlv other language that deserves sjiecial mention. It has 
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been returned as the mother-tongue of 10,207 persons or 2‘3 per cent, of 
the population. The Konkaui Brahman^^, the Kudumi C’hetties :uul the N'aisya 
A'aniyaus are the only people \vho speak tliis languane. In the three -.outhern 
Taluks, where they muster strong, it is spoken by 77 per cent, of the population in 
Cochin, 5‘4 per cent, in Kanayamti-. 4‘.j per cent, in Cranganiir, while in the other 
Taluks, the percentages are (-onsiderably below the average, there being but 1 
persons in Talapilli and 20 in C'hittiir. It has to Ix' noted in this coiuieetiou 
that, while only I'J, 207 persons have returned Konkaui as thi'ir mother-tongue, 
the easte total of Konkanis, Kudumi C'lu-tties and Yais\a Viuii\'aus aiuoiuit 
to 19,.')57. Some of them must therefore liave returned merely iMarathi instead 
of Marathi Konkaui, or the eiumieratois have entered only iMarathi in spito of 
special instructions. 

N7. The Malayalam language and its literature. — In bis seventli 
note on the Census Report relating to the chapter on Language, the Census 
( 'ommissioner suggested the insertion of a Hubsidiarv Table, showing the number 
of books published in each language in each of the years 1S91 to 1901. and 
j'ointed out that the table might serve to throw' some light ' on tiie movement 
occasionallv heard of in favour of ‘ a revival of vernacular literature.' It must 
be observed at the tnit-et that the word revival is hardly a>>plicable to iMalayalani 
literature. a.s it has not had an ancient literature to boast of, and that the attempt 
that is being made is at best only an endeavour t(.) enrich its poor stock of book.s to 
meet the requirements of a progressive age. 

Of the more important of the Dravidian languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
and Canarose, the language that is probably the poorest in literature is IMalavalfin!. 
Thi.s poverty has been the result of various causes. The Dravidian settlers of 
Kerala were originally destitute of liter.uw culture, and. as we have said clsewdiere, 
their Aryan conquerors wdio brought with them a rich and varied literature kept 
the subject races altogether out of the portals of learning. The unsettled state of the 
Country inhabited by a warlike people, wdio formed the bulk of the population, did 
not for a long time favour the growth of a literature in Malayalam. Before wc begin 
with literature proper, it is necessary to say a few words about the lilalavalani 
language itself, in view of the attention that the subject has of late begun to receive, 
and of the difference of opinion among scholars in regard to its origin. It is practi- 
cally conceded on all hands that Malayalam, notwdthstanding its free intermixture 
with Sanskrit, belongs essentially to the Dravidian family, the language in its 
broadest sense spoken by the inhabitants of Southern India. For, comparatively large 
as is the proportion of the Sanskrit element in Malayalam, most words which are 
used by the people in every day life, and w'hich express themost simple and homely ideas 
are clearly not of Aryan origin, but are most nearly the same as in the other South 
Indian languages, especially Tamil, which is purely Dravidian. having, as compared with 
others of the group, ‘ preserved its Dravidian character singularly free from foreio-u 
influences. ’ Having accepted this family affinity, some contend from the similarity 
of structure of the Malayalam and Tamil languages, and from the difficulty to draw 
the lino of demarcation betw'een Malayalam and Tamil words, that the former is an 
oS-shoot of the latter, while others consider that the tw(.) are distinct dialects of a 
common parent-tongue Dravida Bhasha. The highly compo>ite character of the 
language determined and conditioned from the earliest times jjy the composite 
character of the population, leaves ample room for divergent views, while the 
literary remains that have comedown to us aflbrd plausible evidentiary materia! 
for theorists to maintain their respective positions. The oldest specimens of 
written record in Malabar are to be found in the copper-plate charters of which we 
have spoken elsewhere. The prevailing opinion is that the}- are the earliest 
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remains nf Malayalaiu literaLur', sappos-'d by some to bo of the Uli centni",- A. D.. 
and by others as beloa.d'i^^ to a p -riod not earlier than the dtli ce dury. The lan- 
gua.ye of the inscription' isni)re akin to Tamil than t'_> tlie ]\I,ilaya!a:n of the 
])reserit day. But it mast be remrnubered that the grants were m ide during 
the time of the Perumal supremacy in Kerala. The inscriptions on the 
plates can therefore be scarcely taken as representing iMalayalam a- it then 
was. It can at best be taken as only the Court language of the day, and 
whateA’er identity of form and structure it miglit present to old Tamil, it is 
doubtful whether that in itself is sufficient evidence to prove the identical 
nature of the two languages at the time. It is quite natural th it the Tamil 
supremacy adected the Malayalam A'ocabulary and its grammar, which must further 
have been intluenced by the circumstance that the two Ian ring 'S ha 1 f ir a long time 
the same alphabet, the vatteluthi or round characters, traced by Dr. Burnell through 
the Pehlevic to a Semitic source. Moreover, Tamil having before all others devcdop- 
ediiitoa highly organized language, its literature must have been in free cii-culatioii 
among the learned few in Kerala, and afterwards supplied models for the would-be 
Malayalam authors. All this, together wdth the free infusion of Sanskrit words into 
both the written aiidspoken ^Ealayalam, has obscured the real origiit of the language. 
Other Dravidian tongues are considered as related to Tatiiilas si-ters. It i*; just 
possible that Malayalam also after its separation from the p.irent .stock was a rude 
dialect of the ancestral tongue, broken up and crumbled intlie process of development 
through the large influx of words fr.:»m the more highly develo[)ed languages of 
Tamil and Sanskrit. And as these wore totally dissimilar in grammatical frame-work 
and literary form, and as Malayalam was badly wanting in a literature, and had 
consequently no literary standard of its own, the foreign words became domiciled in 
the language by a process of compromise according to circumstances, and the gram- 
matical forms of words and sentences became confused, but approximated to that 
which was naturally akin to it. Leaving the decision of the question to philologi- 
cal experts now engaged in the Lingui-tic Survey of India, wo may ])a'S on to a 
brief consideration of the literature of this composite language. 

Before the Aiwau conquest and for hmg after it, there was. as already .said, no 
literature worth tlic name in Kerala, and whatever literature it had, consisted of 
nothing more than a few rude songs employed by the people in their simple wor.-Iiip 
and pursuits of life. But as the inevitable result of the reformarioii in the 
religious belief and practice which the Aryan compie.sc gradually hrouglit about, 
and of the circumstances under which the mm-Arvan.s and tlu' gifted Aryans he^au 
and continued to live side by side, an opening was made, though not without serious 
obstacles, for the intollectTial culture of the people. It lia.s been said that the develop- 
ment of a iiatioii's literature is at bottom hut a chaptei' of its relig'ious history. This 
quality is most conspicuously di'played in the origin, scope and ]>urpose of iMalayalam 
literature. Religion not onlv undcidies hut permeates the wliole ranu'c of it. The 
exigencie.s of religion first led to the composition of a few laudatory songe to ho .sung 
in prai.se of the Hindu Ooils and Goddesses. an<l of others (d the narnre of inf ocations, 
or of de.scriptions of the marriage^ of Puratiic lieroim s. Sita. I’arvati. I’ligmiui, 
&c. Tliey are made usi-ofat marriagesand other semi-religious rmieti'ins. TTie well- 
known Bhadra Kali fsongs) are typical of the former. But no literary 

record of many of these is to he found in books hevond a few i'(dated 
fragments, the tiim'-liouonred practice being to traii'init them down hv oral teaching:. 
There are, again, current aim mg different (da.-.ses ef poople mum'rons legend' and 
tales, some of which arc of the nature of extcmporancim.s effuts'.ons id a hv-gone 
age, A collection of these', if made', we)uld no doubt coij'tirute a ^•cl•itahle 'tore of 
curious and interesting literature. There is one h.aliadi now extant known as 
TJiatchoh/ piittii , which extols the military exploits of 77e/A7n<b/ Othavanan. famous 
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in Malabar legeirls. But few names are associated with any form of litera- 
ture before the middle of the 13th centurv, when the first serious attempt 
at literary composition in Malayalam was made by a Baja of Travniicore, 
who composed B'lmacharita (the story of Eama ). Kannassa Panikar, a 
Travancorean, followel the example of his s 'verei"n an 1 made nrdrical 
translations of some of the Puranasand the Bliagavat Gita. But the works of these 
pioneers, besides being on Tamil models, are also semi-Tamil in style and 
eiiction, and are not much read in these days. The next to appear on the scene was 
Na iibudri, who sang in simple language and in an endearing metre 
the story of the life and doings of Krishna to the multitude aspiring for some 
knowledge of the Hindu religion. But the thirst of the people for the spiritual lore* 
of the Aryans was not adequately satisfied until some time after. They were 
however being unconsciously prepared to find the means of gratification ia this 
direction. Though the Nambildris had the monopoly of learning, they encouraged, 
perhaps through necessity, the spread of elementary education among Amhal.Tva-is 
aii'^ high caste Nayars. They had moreover to lay open to them some works on 
technical subjects such as Astronomy, Astrology and Architecture; and partial 
translations of these are in the po.ssession of particular classes of people. The 
study of tnese subjects by professional castes, and in a less degree bv others, favoured 
the promotion of learning and elucation np to a certain point. The study of sacred 
literature was still entirely forbidden to the majority. But the close relationship 
that came to be established between the Nambudris and high caste Sudras 
led at times to the admission of a favoured few to the lorbiddeu field of saci*ed 
literature; at least it is known to be the case with the father ofMalavalam 
literature. Thunchath Eluthachan was the son of a cultured Nambiidri, in 
whom parental love and duty heightened by a genuine admiration for the intellectual 
brilliance of his son prevailed over sacerdotal restraint, aud the loving father, 
anxious that the genius of his son should not pass unrevealed through lack of 
culture and the inspiring aid of books, initiated him into every species of knowledge, 
.sacred as well as secular. At the same time Eluthachan became well versed in 


both the classical and contemporary Tamil literature, which subsequently had a 
stimulating and suggestive effect. Endowed with poetic genius of a high order, and 
guided, as has been said, by the divinity that seized his soul by the study of 
V'edic and Puranic literature, he implanted in his mother-tongue the great Sanskrit 
Epics and some of the Pwraizas which are so brimful of moral and philosophic re- 
flections based on the Ferfa,? and Smnti'i. He invented for this purpose, or adapted 
from Tamil, a simple yet dignified measure known in the vernacular as KilipiiatUi 
(parrot-sung), a species of poetry written independently of stanzaic law. and highly 
suited to the treatment of sublime and holy subjects. Bv making a parrot 
tell the story, he managed to avoid the Brahmanical prejudice to a Nayar reciting 
sacred things, though in reality the parrot in question was to the poet tlie inspiring 
Aluse of poetry. In the religious, moral and intellectual history of Kerala, the appear- 
ance of Klnth.ichan marks an epoch. His works proved to he the means of spreading 
among the peopl" a knowledge of the prevailing system of faith, and n.en and 
women alike liegan thenceforth to cultivate letters from religious and moral 
inclination. Almost every Hindu household soon contained manuscript copies 
of at least the epics to be used for devotional pl^■p()^es, spiritual fervour heino- 
the characteristic note of the author’s style. In lyrical moods, he is simplv 
rapturous, combining, as no one else does, unconscious power with uncoMM-ious 
grace. The metrical movements may he aptly said to be hdlowv, .and in this 
fiuidity of metrical movement and rhetorical flavour, lie is nnsurpa'sed B-si les 
being one of the very few who have created tin Mdayalam lit. wa* ore he is i 
questionably the greatest, the most original and eminent as much in the diarac^ter of 
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his genius as in the charm of his style. In addition to its application to the purposes 
of literature, tlie language itself may be said to have been formed by him. And 
Eluthaciia i, as the name itself .signifies, may well be styled the father of Malavalam 
literature, tlmugli his language is somewhat Saiuskritized. Equally versed 
as he was in Sanskrit and Tamil, his works are racy of the soil of both. Be- 
sides the Kilippattiis, he has left behind him a good store of stanzaic verses of 
great beautv. For devotional purposes, his writings are read as much by tho 
Nam bii Iris, especially by their fern lies, as by the Nayars. He is supposed to have 
flouridie I ab )Ut the en 1 of the 16th century. His works have since been tho 
delight of sell liars and the fool of poets among all classes of the Malayali community. 
A contempirary of Eluthacha.i was iMelppathiiy Narayana Bhattathiri, a great 
Sanskrit scholar and poet, whose Narcujntiujam is repeated in daily pra 5 'ers. 

Another speries of poetry called Attahitlia., known also as KathakaJi, appeared 
about the same time. The Attakatha-i are dramatic in conception and form, but difier 
greatly from Sanskrit an 1 European dramus bnch in constru rtion and in scenic repre- 
sentation. The plots are taken from the legends and episodes of the Puranas. The 
actors avoiding articuhite ex oression have recourse to various set signs an 1 studied 
expressions of countenance. The literary framework is made up of sZohzs or verses, 
which are enifiloyed to narrate the incidents of the story, an 1 lA pad ams or rhythmic 
speeches, which are sung to the pantomimic acting of the characters. The padaras 
like the si ikas use th<^ empha.sis of sound to strengthen the emphasis of sense, and 
are set to music of different notes. The padams are as fnlly capable of expressing 
emotion and equally efficacious in imaginative appeal as the slokas. but transcend 
them in muhcal effect. They are, in a word, a splendid amalgam of music and 
poetry. Being replete on the one hand with imaginative feeling, they are superior 
to the prose or ‘ loosened speeches’ of the drama, but it being necessary to adhere to 
certain rhythmic and ciesuric rules, they would, on the other, appear to lack in 
naturalness. This species of composition is peculiar to Malabar, and is not accli- 
matized elsewhere. Kottarakara Raja was the first author of this kind of 
poetry, and he was followed by Kottayath Raja, Rama Varma Raja of Travancore, 
Unnayi Variar, Ravi Varman I'hampi and others. 

The next most important contribution to Malayalam literature was from the 
prolific pen of Kunjan Nambiyar, wdio tried his hands at various kinds of poetry and 
signally succeeded in them all. But he is best remembered as the inventor of a 
class of poems called Ottan Thidlah, which are of three kinds. Ottaii ThuUal is in 
the form of a ballad which is sung in character by an actor to the accompaniment 
of instrumental music. All or most of the Thullals are based on the myths and 
legends of the Puranas, but being fused with the colour and temper of the poet’s 
mind, they ‘ appear to be new crystallizations or inventions.’ 

With a remarkable insight into the rationale of metrical effect, he adopts 
various metres to match the variety of moods and emotions, so that the spontaneity 
of impulse is at every turn exhibited by a suitable change in the measure, 
cadence and movement of the verse. Though many are the poets that have 
followed him in the line, he leads the way in pointof e.xcellence. Thullals, as we said 
are of three kinds, namely, /’uruy/nn and ( 'heefluinkati, and Nambivar has 

composed about fifty of rlieni in all. Krishnacharita M-niprarahim and Pathina- 
h4 metres^, two of his narrative poems in .v/o/uus, are standard works of 
their kind, and Nahtchariia and dantdinfanfra, in Kilippatu metre, are e.xcollent 
in their way. .l/’u/u/OY/ruA/y/i ( literally a string of gems and corals ^ is a neneral 
t 'rm used for the happy combination of Sanskrit and Malayalam. Nanibiya-.’s 
works have appreciably coloured the subsequent literary productions in the language, 
perhaps even more so than Eluthachan’s models. He flourished in the 18th 
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•century. The same century saw the works of MiirlifUjiinn/aJuf]! Xamhi'ulri, a j^ifted 
poet, who is however be^t known ))}’ his Sanskrit Bl/n/iu/ii. Chcunhu. another 
specie' of poem, in which poetry and pro>e are happily intermingled, was ana;, ted 
from Sanskrit bv liim. His \ai-‘yJindJia Cinnnbu is a work of rare excellence. 

Malayalam literature, once it had a start, has slowly but steadily continued to 
develop without experiencing any period of actual decadence. But as we approach 
nearer to our own times, there is a remarkable change in tiie nature of the 
literary productions. Kathakalis, Kilipatrus and Thullals are but rarely attempted 
by writers. Since Nambiyar’s time, the translation of Ekadesa by Eluvatli Nanu 
Kutty Tklenon. of Halasija Mahatm>/a by Mr. C. Chathukutty Mannadiar, and 
Eha/h-otpatJdhy Cranganur Kocluinny Tampnran are however some of the Kilippattu 
compositions of genuine merit that have been offered to the public. Seldom as these 
three measures are employed by modern writers, the early classics continue to have 
undiminished fascination for the literary public. But poetry, if it has of late lacked 
in variety, has proportionately gained, at any rate in quantity, by the profuse out- 
pouring of slokas or stanzaic verses. Of the modern poets, Verunani Xambndripads, 
(father and son), now deceased, have been, with some others, placed in the front 
rank. Their poems are neat and ingenious and are full of wit and wisdom, 
AYith a freshness and freedom all their own, they have, in bright and brilliant 
poetry, depicted contemporary life in Malabar as no one else has done in verse. The 
neglect of Kathakali composition by poets is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
the public mind has gradually grown out of sympathy with the imaginative and 
mysterious atmosphere that such plays have in theatrical presentation. 

The place thus loft vacant was gradually occupied by the production of Mala- 
yalam translations of some of the most famous Sanskrit dramas. The first attempt 
in this direction was made by \'alia Koil Tampnran of Travancorc, who translated 
and published Kalidasa’s SHiintala. Mr.Mannadiar’s translation of Jauakqjariiiaija 
next appeared, and other translations or original works in the same direction chiefly 
bv Kochunnv Tampnran and Kunjukuttan Tampnran of Cranganur followed in 
succession. The acting of the drama with faint imitations of the scenic effects of 
Indian theatres soon caught the fancy of the public at large. The new drama 
relieved the tedium and monotony of the time-lionoured KdthnkaU (drama), which 
with its grotesque figures and the technical acting f»f its pantomimic characters 
corresponded in some respects to the masquerades of the early English dramas. 
A dramatic company was formed in almost every important centre, and with 
it there came a demand for new dramas. Every poet and versifier turned dra- 
matist and brought out a piece, a trandation of one of tiie Sanskrit drama.s, or 
works whose plots were taken from the Puranas. A number of young men became 
actors and musicians. The plays suited ])opular tastes, because the jienple could more 
easilv understand and appreciate them. The old and the young took to reading 
dramas. The carter driving his bullocks, llie lioatman [dying Ids oars, all gave u[» 
their simnle .songs ami took to the repetition of veives. The dramatic com])anies 
have most of them broken u[), because they would not pay. But the [loets have not 
put by their pen, thougli their books havccea'cd to euunnandthc same large sale. 

The impetus which literature has of late roeeived lias not been confined to 
the drama. Most literary men make efforts in every liLermw direction, lu addition 
to the dramas, the writers already mentioiie l h-ive aho composed sewral poems. 
Valia Koil Tamjmran’s Mn/iuni SuK/Jrsn [lubli'hed in t]ie[)a't decade i- a work 
of considerable merit. The mO't voluminous writt r is Kunjukuttan T:im[)uran. A 
])oet of undoubted merit, he hu' writrcn a go,)-l munli.-rof iiymns. nariudve [loems 
and otlnT kinds of [loetry, and hi.s work' haw aequirfd eou-iiierabh- jiGpiiiaritv. His 
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M uDariJcntm'trijaijatti, thennly workofitskiiid, is ;i drama based upon Malabar history. 
Amongst poets of recent years, Craiiganiir Ivocliunni Tamj)nran, a Sanskrit 
scholar, poet and ])hysician, A. R. Raja Maja \'ai’ma Koil Tampuran, iM. Itaja Raja 
Varma Raja, Nadurafli Xambildri, K. Sanku Unni, M. Krishna dlonon, V". Samu 
Menon and C. KesavaPillai have made valuable contributions. It is noteworth}' that a 
few ladies have distingnishedthemselves inthefield of literature. Umadevi Tampuratti, 
KuttikunjiThankaeliy,Gourikutti Amma, Su])hadra Ta a])uratti of the ruling familv of 
Cocdtin, T. IkkavuAmraa and K. Knttiparu Amma deserve mention. Their \vork< 
consist of Thullals, dramas, devotional hymns, &c. A considerable proportion the 
literary activity must be ascribed to the labours of the Blia^haposlutti '<abJi<t. 
started some years ago. At its instance, literarv conferences and contests (chiefly 
poet ical) are occasionally held in different parts of Kerala, when prizes are given 
for good works. Translations of English dramas (Shakespeare) and of poems 
have been attempted with success by a few persons. 

Songs of various kinds also form a part of Malavalani literature. KnilrAfi- 
Jcah phttn or Tw/i cathira jtdtfn are songs meant for the p.a>ti!i!e (if the I’aii’ --ex : 
while singing, the women keep time avith their hands and feet, and dance round 
in a circle. The Yanchi pottus (boat songs) are songs sung by profes-sional boat- 
men, chiefly Valans. Both these kinds of songs are based mostly upon the Puranus. 
There have been poets among Valans, who have composed songs of the latter species. 

The free employment of prose for purposes of literature must be set down to recent 
times and is attributable to the effect of modern education. Poetry used until 
lately to be applied even to the most prosaic purposes; for instance, the composition 
of most of the scientific works is seen to be in verse. Except that heterogeneous 
mixture of fact and fiction known as Keralotpath!, taken to be the cyclopiedia of 
history, politics and the social system of ancient and mediawal Kerala, no prose work 
of importance is even half a century old. Even the easy lessons and te.vt-books for the 
instruction ofchildren are the products of modern culture. Excluding a few journalist. s, 
the credit of first employing Malayalam prose for ]jurposesof elegant literature Irdongs 
to T. Appu Xedungadi, the author of the first Malayalam novel," Kuivlalafa, published 
in 1887. Shortly after this appeared 0. Chandu Menon’s I)i<li(IeUin, depicting 
Malabar society struggling between the old and the new. AVritten in a beautiful atid 
attractive style, the book gained considerable popularity, and it has even been honour- 
ed with an English translation. Others, with more or less success, followed in quick 
succession. C. A''. Tiaman Pillai’s Marthauda Varnm, A'aliya Koil Tampuran’s 
Alihar and Chandu Menon’s second production. Sarada, have been well received. 
In historical works, the Malayalam language is particulaidy deficient. By his valuable 
annotations of Sanskrit classics for Alalayalam reader,?, KaiJmhrngam Eama Ahiriyar. 
a great Sanskrit scholar, has immortalized his name. His elaborate Coniinoifarics 
on Astrology, Puranic and medical works are monuments of his versatile genius At 
the present day. Alalayalam prose is enriched chiefly by translations froni English 
works. Among the more important of them are some of Lavih's Tdles from 
Shakespeare, a few Science Pri in e cs, a Histo/'i/ of Aiiao/f Iiidui, some volumes 
of the Books for the Bairns Series, translated by educated ladies or young men, and 
Alalayalam Text-Books by Book Committees. AA^hen we are on the subject of the 
Alalayalam language and literature, it is but fitting to acknowdedge the indefatig- 
able labours of Dr. Gundert, the author of a grammar and an exhaustive diction- 
ary, and of Alessrs. Collins, Bailey and Garthwaite. Kerala Koinnadi bv Kc'vunni 
Asedungadi, and Keralapa m niiia ni and BhiirJia Bluisliana ni bv A. P. Raja Raki 
ATaimia Koil Tampuran are standard works on grammar and rhetoric. 

As society began to be stirred with new life, newspapers naturallv stepped in. 
But almost the first journal -tarted exclusively for literarv purpo-es is Vidya- 
vt nodini under the etlitorship of C. Achvuta Menon. Aleu of letters found" in 
it appreciation and encouragement, and contributions in the shape of dissertations, 
letters, novels and poems began to appear in abundance. Some of these, being- 
characterized by originality both in form and matter, arc destined to remain per- 
manently associated with literature. The editor's comments and criticisms exhi- 
bited for th.e first time the full capabilities of the language. Vidijarlnndini under 
hiS editorship, and the novels mentioned above are enough to show that the lano-uao-e 
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caii be ailautci iur tlu: full and five expres.sii u ef modern tlnni^lits. Tliroue-li tlie 
laudable and beneticeut activity of {\\o nittisliiqiosltiiii Subhn, under tlieal)le manage- 
ment of its energetic secretary VaiTiybe.-'i' iSlanpilla, its oryau Jll/nsJnij I'.Ju/ti, 
like Vidyavinoiliiii. has Ijeeii doiny very U'-efid work in thij inatter of improving tlic 
lano-uage and enriching its literature. 

IM, Seshagiri Prabhu and A. R. .Raja Raja Varma Koil Tampuran ha\e Iteeii 
peer cie'vd.a aeti\e in investigating the enuiiiuar and -tnieture of the iangu.tge, and 
their contributions to jouriirls sh.iw reutrkaMe p wer.i of iT^taireh, evpo.sitioii 
an [ critiC'-iu. Tlies-e and sewral other-' eontrihiite some of tlu-ir valuable pro- 
d.ictiousTO periodicals. I]e.<ide.s these two jourtials. tliere i-- a large miuiber of others 
wijich are similarly devoted to the improvement of literature, and of news- 
papers which keep open special columns for purely literary matter-, lii theii' 
aim and s:ope,the novels, journals and ne’w-])aper.s ;ire tiie cliar.ieteristie outetane 
od English education. If we consider the limits of tiiis circum.scribed language, 
and the late stage of its development, it may ho sadd that its literature is perhaps 
ricu and varied in pwo^jortion to the, number of readmr.s. Towards the end of the 
liHt cenrurv. E. (lovimla Tillai of Travancore published A of Malnyd/rriii 

Li'i lai'n'r. a va.rk which hears marks of cousiderablj industry and re-earoh. 


We have seen that efforts are being made in every direction of literary acti- 
vitv. undi that the number ot books is steadily increasing. In respect of the 
I'Doks published in the State dui-ing the deeadie. it ha- to be ob.sorved that thei-e is 
iu) Registrar of Eo<<k.- hero, ami ihtreiore no ufncial record of hooks puhbshed in 
dialay.dam is available. lii a few case-;, the- ;iuthor- eet theur righi.- secured by 
an ,;pplicai i.iti to the Government, which in its turn puhii.slies a notification in the 
Gonrunn ih tT'c.vg/rf recognizing the copy-right. In the absence of ofiicial iveord. the 
preparation cf ali-t of books ha.- Ix'on attempt(al, wiu’eh i- by no Jiiean- exliau.-tire. 
It mav be taken f-or what it is worth. In all. 119 books liave been puhli-lieil in 
the euui'se of the dec.nie, ami they con.sist of 12 dramas, -h.i minor poaims, and 07 
pro.se works, iuclnding novels. The figure.^ have Ijten iimerted with, great doubt 
a.s to their being reliable. 

Ill speaking of the literature of tlie language, we Imve briefly indicated the highly 
C! anrtosite ch.aracter of dlalayalain. Beside.s the large pereontage of Sau-krit and 
Tamil word.-, the language lias taken in Arabic words, c,- as.<al (originalj. umin 
(ci miinissioncr). iarjima (t ranslation), I'ncuth (drill), k-zfula.'- (pajicr), '//iniKi/oni (secn- 
ritxy, /'u/,-/,/ (remainder), hurji (petition,, bh.G7//V/m ■ warning), /[•ittfiu (letto'), r/o//,7-n/i 
{rmldi.r). h i hil (suhstiruro, ral.il (pleader), Aca., hrouglit in by the (Moorish merchants; 
Portugufc>e words, sucli as cardHihi fveranda), ivo/du (rjimd), jiG'alrla (guava) AVVon 
(auction), A'ca., coutrilKited iiy tlie Portugue.se settlers of the Ibth and 1 7Gi centuries,- 
Hiiidostani word.s, as Jodu pair), tappril (post), fnppi ('hat), Inmcjahini haiigalow), 
r:,fti (bread). rhAuG forced convert to Islam), /ooe/iAu (hundi), Aca.. iiitroducf'd 
by the (Mm-.alnian imniigraiit-. of (Moghul and Pathau e.xtracrii si ; and lastly hugli-^h 
Word- that have la'cn \-erriaculai ized ever .-inee Priti.-h supremacy in the land. Such 
word- a-^ >.i pjn'ii! , C’ipp. CniVrai t, rcn ipt^ repishdi', hiii.-<l(r.siipc/'ntfri.j_Jriif.j'id. piili''r. 

Cl I II .-f (I I'l r , I it^pdcf (} !' . I'cC'i/’il-l'cCjn i’, bill, CO’ ' I'l . / i'i‘, ‘I'll r 1 1 1 nf, jild jc^ j i' ihj iiti i/f, 

ic.'Cic, i'c.,i'i,i I, ii: 1 1 iji i'll 1 1 . I mill, I'li-'C, pi'hlic, linspifiil, /hi. c i , .m nn! aiid ,-e\'Ei'al 
o',!;! , a;',- cUl'i'' it E.l p <j -'Ular .-pi 'CC U. lil the ouii'i.E fli_'id, l',U_ll-]i 1 - lUplilb,’ Kii'tiU”' 

(M.ihiViilaui. d h(' [last !|uimjucimium iia< been p.U'Liculari v charaeU ri-ial li\’ the 
a-Ia[)tati ai of many Engli-h word- in ollicial hlalayalain eorre.-poiideuci-, so' tliat 
Iiljicc-Uiift', pi'hci ciltnijn', f il I’llii , Ihiihji l, pl iiilfii, Iriin . /I I h i ll'a ni'c . .'Ill.iipi Disc ,n c,,,: lip 
I .'ll i iiHitr, ii-lj ih^fiiii'iif . iilliiliiii /tf, iiiiilif. I iii'clh r, I ■ ■•//.'inrii -^vith several oilier- are at 
pre.-''iit iiiiite as freely used u.s otln-r .Malayalam word-. AsiimUiurE- of Pmdi-h 
mlaptatioii - of \'cZ uaciil.ir idiom-, the loHowEig -.‘iiteiues mav 

il'in . 

(3) if 
rh.i k ! 
for- 1 < 
pmmi! 

I ,te u 


for tell me. ( 


■ ;/■ 
■ i I'j t 


given I 1) Till II /hi 

/ iiiii ij h ml tn III n ii/i'ii. lor f .-li-jll cerraiiilv !ea\’..‘ this 
■ / /.-(/Av a',/y /"O'-, for work nri-r be done -.nii lmw or other j \, 

.//.,< hit ,'|■||l■,. (d) I>>,, /' 'c///b/y//'rry, for ill lift loke. (b^ / 

’• no -peckal purpo-j. W) J‘lra.^, ml Ih/.s ;■(;/ ,,,■ 

As) J'.'rc h-ihie.-^/ -I .h-i A III :,i //,, il /i./i. ,.p live \virc - 


A hi 

J 

■' f i 


.’dy‘l\vl ililt! L‘) 


77 . ■ r.iAiihi, 

‘Xt'C ite a Kl'Cllll o’v Seeillitl' b-Jlcl. 


(lav. 

7 ’/;;.v 

iti’T 
; i I : - 
an- 
ildur 


4 


■* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

I'f the Langitaijes i\tniiiLit. 






P'll'. J.AII 

■'N LFTriiyiyf. ir. 

Pi'oij.irtioii 

1 . 

(. O'-.l’ 


1 )iaki-t. 

1 



p«T lO.CAXJ 




■ 

Persons. 

Alaltn 

Female^. 

u{ the 







pupul.ition. 

1 

0 

■> 

4 


f' 

7 

s 



Languages of India. 







1 1’ 1 Jn 

n \N PjI; vn<_ jr. 






lAi-tfi ti 

P.iAii,. 

' ■ 1 


1 

1 

0'2 

IiidO'l^arLipcdii . . 


ihi Indian Br.ANLif 





1 A l•vn n S .;V)- fain i 1 v j 

, 111 

aEaiallii 

' 2ir.irailii 

1 Koiikciiii 

oaf, 

jO.'207 

ID 

10,224 


11 ll) 
d-jG'j 1 



1 Giijarati 

1 Gujarati 

1 Kachchhi 

dOo 

402 

471 

221 

224 

181 

^•oG 

4-95 


Wci.tcni 

'Panjabi 

. .Piiijau! 

C 

6 


•07 


i 

j Wc^tein Hindi 

C Pliiiclo^taiii 
) Hindi 

2,434 

33 

1,379 

21 

1.05.5 

12 

29-97 

■41 



. Bengali 

. . BLiiaali 

2 

0 


■02 




Total 

23,703 

12.842 

1U.SG3 

291 ■ 92 



1 CjintLA-a 

. . banavD-o 

4,180 

2,111 

2.009 

51^43 



' Maia-valiiii 

. . Malavalam 

71.5,547 

.^55. r loS 

?, >1.839 

7,'^ 15’5^ 

Di.ni'.L.iii 


T..in!l 

. . Tamil 

54,171 

27,519 

20..:, .52 

GG7 11 



Ttlr.'^n 

. . Tfluaai 

12,670 

0.647 

0.02',l 

I. 51 VIU 



1 Tnlu 

Tnlu 

r>57 

357 

Ol.lt,! 

'■10 



1 

Total . . 

787,531 

.391.912 

3g5.<J'SG 

‘J.09S*3G 



Languages foreign to India. 







1 Fi’oncli 


1 

1 


01 

1 


- '^pani-xli 


1 

1 


■01 

IlKlO-EuropC.ill . . - 


1, jl’ortuyuC'c 


4u7 

223 

151 

5 01 


Teiuoiiii’ 

. l-IiigliNli 


CO 

16.3 

ISi 

4^27 




Tot u. . . 

750 


.368 

9^.:i 


Xl'ltllLUl 

1 IIc'lll'LW 


10 

C' 

4 

■12 

bvnut'f 


I iSvriar- 


4 

4 


■05 


:>''Urlii-''r,i rii’.V'i''h Ar.'.li.i 



17 


■21 


! 

1 


Total . . 

31; 

27 

4 

•39 


1 


GRAND TOTAL 

812,0251 

40.5. 200 

400.825 

10,000 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 




T \[ ( K-' 


T‘.‘> 


It)-. 


Si’ju 




IV'iiiaK’- 


I lU.i.UU to 
ttitai poj.uliiioii. 


1 




( I'G h;;] 

i \ 1 1' 'It 
( I Il'a.’J !'l' 

Miiui.hJ 'pil.'Al.L 
I’l If Ktir 

1 • 

( l"roo 


IfUii 


]< '(.."nN 

7 4 ^77 

Il-'.Ji7 

7-J, JM-) 


11 4nl 

' 

7G..41G 

1 W.'H'I 

377 

= ''M 1G> 

t’7J3-t 

"I 7 ■' * 7 

J55.UUS 


"lO.'JCu ‘ 'U ! '7 


''7 a.* 

7U/')0J ''7 71 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Shoivinii the linmUy of Taniil in each Taluk and tluir jxiCLiiia'jC to (he totid nivailn t iiei . 


TAI.UKS. 

Persona. 

SfllLN'GTH. 

Fcin.ilo^. 

PeixcUKi^e lo 
totcvl po[mluti'‘>n. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

Cochin 

l.GSG 

9G1 

725 

1-40 

Kan.w.iuui- 

4.04.5 

2,323 

1.722 

3- 5.3 

Craiioanur 

955 

478 

477 

3'2S 

Mukunchipuiwm 

4.215 

2,272 i 

1,943 

2-60 

Triohur 

3,914 

2,11G 

1,79S 

2-70 

T.ilapilU 

6 . 8 SI 

3,G05 

3,276 

4-55 

Chittuv 

32.475 

1G.0G4 

16,411 

30-27 

Total 

54,171 

27.819 

26,352 

6’67 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Shotviwj the Humhee of peesons S 2 K-al:ing Telugu in each Taluk and their percentage to the total ]io)iulatton. 


TALUKS. 

Persons. 

Steength. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percentage to 
total population. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

Cochin 


40 

29 

20 

■04 

. Kanavanur 


12-3 

76 

47 

■11 

CrangaBur 


17 

11 

0 

■06 

Alukundapur-am 


57G 

273 

303 


Trichur 


1,235 

644 

591 

'85 

Talapilli 


3,467 

2,121 

L.3GG 

■2 30 

Chittuf 


7,189 

3,493 

3,696 

8'03 

Total 

12.676 

6,647 

6,0-29 

1-56 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 



Shouing the number of gicisom ejjcaking 

Canarese in each Taluk and their percentage to the toil 

d population. 




Stkesgth. 


Percentage to 

T.ALUKS. 


Person'. 

Males. 

Females. 

total population. 

.. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Cochin 


78 

50 

28 

■OG 

Kauavanui- 


84 

61 

23 

■06 

Cranganur 


2 



.. 

Mukundupui'aiii 


40 

36 

10 

■03 

Trichur 


96 

22 

74 

•07 

Talapilli 


1,593 

794 

799 

1-05 

Chittur 


2,281 

1,146 

1,135 

2-60 


Total 

4,180 

2,111 

2,069 

•51 ! 

' 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Hhoieinn the number ta' penoni fpcakinut Koukani in cnOi Taluk and their pet centuge tv the tohil ^rgndativn. 


taluks. 


Persons. 

Strength. 

Maka. 

Females. 

i Percentage to 
total population. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Cochin 


9,311 

i 

4,727 

4, .584 

1 7 72 

Kau.ivanui- 


6.9-20 

3,432 

2.7S8 

5-42 

C rang.inur 


1,318 

891 

517 

4 52 

Alukundapuram 


2.000 

1,084 

91G 

1 23 

Trichur 


334 

, 107 

167 

■23 

Talapilli 

• ’ 

4 


1 


Chittur 

•• 

■20 

i 10 

10 

■62 


Tnt.U 

1 ') 207 

10.221 

S.9.S3 

2-36 


CHAPTER YII. 


INFIRMITIES. 

88. General Remarks. — Imperial Table XTI contains the record of infir- 
mities. Imperial Table XII- A. was meant to exhibit the prevalence of infirmi- 
ties among selected castes, but in view of the small number of the infirm, it was 
compiled for all castes that were afflicted with one or other of the infirmities, 
so that it is a castewar table of the infirmities recorded at the census. As in 1881 and 
1891, four infirmities are recorded at the present census. These are insanity, deaf- 
mutism, blindness and leprosy. The instructions issued in this behalf to enu- 
merators on the present occasion were practically the same too, and ran as 
follows: — ‘If any person be blind of hath eyes, or deaf and dumb from birth, or 
insane, or suffering from carro^ive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity. Do 
not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are not both deaf and dumb, 
or who have become deaf and dumb after birth, or who are suffering from K-liite 
leprosy. ’ "When the accuracy of the return of infirmities in much more civilized 
countries is called in question, there is little reason to be too sanguine of the 
correctness of the record in an Indian Province or State. Here the usual diffi- 
culties are greatly enhanced by various circumstances. In the first place, the 
enumerators do not see face to face all the persons enumerated. They generally 
record the information furnished by the parents, guardians or some grown-up 
member of the family. They naturally feel some delicacy in making enquiries 
about infirmities, and the informants in their turn are equallv reluctant, when 
questioned, to furnish the required information. The enquirers again are not 
always men capable of distinguishing between insanity and imbecility, or leuco- 
derma and leprosy. They are not often very particular about ascertaining whether 
a case of deaf-mutism be congenital, or the after-effects of other causes. Weak 
eye-sight and cataract are often entered as blindness. Thus, a record of infirmi- 
ties by the enumerators, or when and where the schedules are filled up by 
the house -holders themselves, cannot but be defective both by way of com- 
mission and of omission through ignorance, delicacy or negligence on the part 
of the enquirers, and reluctance or concealment on the part of the informants. 
Only those who are not interested in the infirm, and who have ample op- 
portunities of close acquaintance wdth them can collect correct returns. If two or 
three influential and educated men be made to furnish the village officials 
with half-yearly or yearly returns for a village, which the latter will have 
ample opportunities of verifying, and the figures so obtained be consolidated 
for a whole Taluk at the end of each year, a census may with advantage be made 
the occasion for verifying the returns. Without adopting some such special mea- 
sures it seems hardly possible to collect accurate statistics of infirmities either 
for purposes of relieving the sufferings of the afflicted, or for providing the helpless 
with some means of livelihood. Certain typical infirmities are recorded and the 
figures tabulated almost everywhere at the time of a census, and variations 
are often explained away by hypotheses that do not always accord well with 
conclusions arrived at by medical experts. From the insufficient data afforded by 
returns of questionable accuracy, conclusions are drawn and theories propounded 
with the result that the same causes and conditions are often found to suggest 
different effects. Variations by way of increase or decrease are also brought about 
by plurality of causes which cannot, except with some knowledge of local circum- 
4Jtances and professional skill, be traced to their real causes. 
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Taking the hint from my predecessor in oiHce, I examined a number 
of enumeration books so as to see whether unmistakable cases of infirmities well 
known to me had been entered as such, and it was gratifying to see these cases 
recorded and that correctly too. It is not however to be understood or inferred from 
this that all cases of infirmities have been recorded, or that such of them as are 
entered are all accurately done. The actual entries in the enumertion book's have 
been correctly abstracted and tabulated, as the work was done by special clerks, 
and subjected to a careful scrutiny by the checkers and supervisors. All cases of 
combination of infirmities entered in the enumeration books were specially noted 
and also initialled. Imperial Table XII shows that the total number of infirm 
persons according to the present census is 1,966, consisting of 1,103 males and 863 
females, as against lj823 persons in 1891, made up of 1,079 males and 744 females. 
During the last decade, there has thus been an increase of 7’8 per cent., (2'2 per 
cent, among males and 16 per cent, among females). The great increase in tho 
percentage of females, though in itself highly deplorable, is otherwise a satisfactory 
feature, as the tendency for the concealment of infirmities, which is stronger in 
respect of females than of males, has not greatly vitiated the figures. Compared 
with the figures of 1881, when the total number of afflicted persons was 767, the 
record of 1901 shows an increase of 156 per cent. Keferring to the returns of 
that year, the Superintendent wrote as follows in 1891 : — 

“ The number of afflicted has increased in 10 years (1881-1891) by 1,056 or by about 
137 per cent., the increase of males being 15G per cent; and that of females 115 per cent. 
If this increase be real, it is simply appalling, but its reality is more than questionable, for 
of all the afflicted, 1,716 are above the age of 10, and must therefore have been alive in 
1881. The enormous increase which the census returns exhibit must therefore be looked 
upon as due to the defective returns of 1881." 


The returns of 1901 are compared below with those of 1891 : — 




INSIKE. 



Deaf-mute. 



Blind. 



Leper. 



Males. 

Femalci. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901. 

108 

89 

197 

309 

S40 

549 

455 

431 

886 

331 

103 

834 

1891. 

117 

96 

313 

310 

157 

397 

483 

380 

863 

339 

111 

350 


The most noticeable feature of the above statement is the uniform preponderance 
of males over females. It also shows that among insanes there ig a decrease of 
16 persons, (9 males and 7 females) ; that the deaf-mutes have increased by 152 
(69 males and 83 females) ; that the blind have risen from 863 to 886, with a 
decrease of 28 among males and an increase of 51 among females ; and that 
lepers have decreased by 16, the decrease among males and females being equal. 

In India, the blind are generally in excess of any other infirms, while in 
European countries it is the insanes that show the highest percentage among the 
afflicted. This di vergeuce may be due to various causes. Insanity is attributed 
among other causes to intemperate habits of life and undue strain to the mental 
faculties, while blindness is supposed to result from climate, diseases and great 
straining of the eyes. It may also be that the returns for blindness are more 
nearly accurate than those for other infirmities, as the generality of people are less 
reluctant to furnish information regarding the former than that relating to the 
latter. Of the total number of infirm persons recorded in 1901, 11 are suffering 
from more than one infirmity. Two females are insane and blind ; one male and 
three females are deaf-mute and blind ; two males and two females are insane and 
deaf-mute ; there is one unfortunate woman who is insane, deaf-mute and blind. 

89. Talukwar distribution of infirnnities.-— From Subsidiary Table I, 
we see that out of 1,966 infirm persons, the largest number of the afflicted 
is found in the Talapilli Taluk with a total of 420 ; Mukundapuram, which had the 
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iighest number in 1891, has this time only 368, Trichur and Kanayanur take the 
second and fourth places with 400 and 304 ; Cochin and Chittiir follow them at a 
distance, the figures being 228 and 1 98. Cranganiir, the smallest Taluk, has the 
least number of afflicted persons, viz, 48. 

When we look at the figures for urban tracts, we see that Trichur, and Chittur 
together with Tattamangalam have the largest number, viz, 40, ErHakulam 
has 37 persons, and Mattancheri 34, while Kunnankulam and Irinjalakuda contain 
21 and 19 infirm persons respectively.* 


90. Insanity. — Cochin, Travancore, Malabar and South Canara resemble 

No. ofinsanes in 10.000 another so much in respect of their physical 

of each sex. 
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features, climate, and the habits and conditions of life 
of the chief elements forming the population, that 
a comparison of the relative prevalence of the infir- 
mities will not b(' altogether inappropriate. Tnder 
ordinary circumstances, there ought to be mucii 
uniformity in the figures, and variations, if any, must 
be set down partly to e.vtraordinary causes special to 
particular localities, and partly to eccentricities of enu- 
merations. The other figures in the margin show the relative position of 
this State in respect of the infirmities recorde<l. Some of the more important 
causes assigned for insanity are the excessive use of alcohol in one form or another, 
of opium and ganja, and constant strain and continued worrj' to the mental faculties. 
No sections of the population of the State are addicted to the use of opium and ganja 
to any baneful extent, but toddy and arrack are largely consumed by the lower 
orders, especially the labouring classes. The number of insanes recorded at the 


present census is 197, made up of 108 males and 89 females, as against 213 
consisting of 117 males and 96 females in 1891. There is thus a decrease of 9 
males and 7 females. 


In going over the review of the statistics for each infirmity, the following 
points should be borne in mind : — (1) That the total number of afflicted persons in 
the State being comparatively small, the figun's do not admit of any general in- 
ferences being drawn from them ; (2) that in the Subsidiary Tables annexed to 
this chapter, the figures show the ratio of the afflicted to 10,000 persons of each sex 
except in Subsidiary Tables I and VII; (3J that the existence of a small number 
of persons afflicted with any of the infirmities among any of the religionists or 
among any of the selected castes would undul}' swell the proportion and thus 
be a little misleading, notably in the case of the Jews and Anirnists among 
religionists, and Malayali Brahmans, Ambalavasi.s, Valans, Velans, d'ca., among 
castes ; (4) that distribution by age of 10,000 persons of each sex for each 
infirmity in Subsidiary Table V denotes the proportion among 10,000 of the 
afflicted found at each age period ; (5) that distribution of infirmities by age among 
10,000 of the population in Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportion of the 
afflicted in each of the infirmities per 10,000 of the population of each sex in 
each of the age periods ; (0) that the age returns in the Subsidiary Tables V, \ I 
and VII ate characterized by the same inaccuracy that was noticed in chapter IV 
in respect of the age returns of the population as a wfflole. 

Local dintrihntiun . — The largest number of insanes (45) is found in the 
Talapilli Taluk, The Trichur Taluk which had the largest number (44) in 1891 is 
this time the third with 3 ; , Cochin with 36 having taken the second place. 
With a Lunatic Asylum at Trichiir, we should have expected the largest number 
of insanes in that Taluk, but owdng to caste scruples and other causes, it is only 
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the houseless ond indigent insanes that generallj’’ go into it. The average attendanc* 
of patients for the last 9 years has been only 14. Kanayaniir, Mukundapuram, 
Chittur and Cranganur come next in order, the number of insane persons in these 
Taluks being 31, 27, 19 and 8. 

Distribution by sex . — The proportional abstract shows that in 10,000 persons 
of each sex, there are 2-7 males and 2-2 females of unsound mind, as against 3'2 
males and 2‘7 females in 1891. 

Distribution by religion and by cn.s/e.— The Jews show the highest nTio ^36) 
in 10,000 afflicted males. The Animists come next with 5 males. The existence 
of a few insane persons in these small sections of the total population raises the 
proportion unduly in 10,000. The ratios of insane males among Hindus. Christians 
and Mahommedans are 2‘9, 2T and T8 respectively. Xow, as on previous occasions, 
there are no female insanes among Jews and Animists. Among Musalmans, there 
are nearly twice as many insane females as among Hindus or Christians, the 
n^spective ratios being 4 and 2 in 10,000. Among Hindu males, the Chetties with 
a ratio of 12 occupy the unenviable first place, the Malayali Brahmans coming next 
with 9. Valans, Velans, Kudumi Chetties and Hill Tribes show an average of 5 each. 
The iMalayali Brahmans showed the highest ratio (10) in 1891, andias they 
absolutely abstain from intoxicants of all kinds, the preponderance of insanity 
among them must be attributed to other causes. The priestly class seems to be 
pre-disposed to this infirmity. The proportion of insane females is highest among 
Velans (9y, being almost double the number of males. Ambalavasis and Kadup- 
pattans show nearly the same ratio, riz, 8. Among the lower orders living in huts, 
the infirm are generally more exposed to view, so that greater accuracy can be 
expected in respect of the returns relating to them. The Valans are boatmen and 
fishermen, and the Velans engage themselves in plucking cocoanuts, in general 
labour, and in washing the clothes of low caste Hindus, The nature of their occu- 
pation does not seem to pre-dispose them to this infirmity. They are both hard 
drinking classes, and this may probably account for the high ratios among them. 

Distribution by age and sex . — In this, we see the highest proportion of 
afflicted males in the period 30 to 35, the figure being 1,48 1 in 10,000. Those 
between 25 and 30, and 35 and 45 also show high ratios. Among females, the 
figures rise from the period 20 to 25; the highest ratio 1,461 occurs however in the 
periods of 40 to 45, and 60 and over. In both sexes, there is a eudden decline 
after 45. Subsidiary Table VI, giving the relative ratio per 10,000 of the 
population of each sex in each of the age periods, shows that male insanity is 
most common in the period .55 to 60, and female insanity in the period 60 and 
over. The mental faculties impair of course with advancing years. The high 
ratios in the advanced age-periods may probably be due to cases of mere imbecility 
being also returned as insanity. 

Pro])ortion of sexes . — Subsidiary Table VII shows that for every 1,000 insane 
males aged 60 and over, there are 1,625 insane females ; the next more remarkable 
age periods in whicli females preponderate over males are 45 to 50, and 40 to 45. 

91. Deaf-mutism. — Consanguineous marriages, fevers, premature birth and 

residence in mountainous tracts are a.ssigned as causes pre- 
disposing to deaf-mutism. jVIarriagcs between near 
relatives cannot be said to be prevalent except among some 
sections of i\h salinan.s and Jews. In tracts adjoining the 
for('St8 of the State, chiefly in the Xorthorn Taluks, 
malarial fevers are common enough amongst those that 
have to live in their farms and supervise the cultivation 
of forest estates. As for residence in mountainous 
tracts, it is only the Hill Tribes properly so called that actually live in the forests. 


No. of deaf-mutes in 
10,000 of each sex. 
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and tbeir number is inconsiderable. o49 persons made up of 309 males and 
340 females have been returned as deaf-mutes, as against 397 persons made 
up of 240 males and 157 females in 1891, showing an increase of 152 persons, 
69 males and 83 females. The males have increased by 28 per cent, and the females 
by nearly 53 per cent. The great increase in the return of deaf-mutes seems to 
he due to a more complete and correct enumeration. 

Local Mukundapuram has the largest number of deaf-mutes, 

viz, 109. In Kanayaniir and Trlehiir, the numbers are nearly equal, being 103 and 
102 respectively. Talapilli, Cochin, Chittiir and Cranganur have each 85, 71, 65. 
and 14. 

Distribution bif sex.— In 10,000 persons of each sex, tlier* are 7-6 males and 
5‘9 females, as against G'6 males and 4‘o females in 1891. 

Distribution bij religion ami hij caste. — -Among males. Animists show the 
highest ratio, lo in 10,000. Among Hindus, iMusalnians and C ln istiaiis, tne ratios 
are nearly equal for the same sex, — 7-4 for Hindus, and 7-9 for Musalraans and 
Christians. Among the other sex, Animists again show the highest ratio, 21 ; the 
ratio for Musalman females (7-5) e.xceed.s the r-atios for females among Plindus (5-9j 
and Christians (5-2;. Among males in the selected castes, we see the highe.st ratio, 
25, among Velaus. Valans and Animists follow them with IS and 15. On the 
female side, the Chetties take the lead with a ratio of 23. The Hill Tribes follow 
them with 21. The next highest figures, 12 and 10, are found among Velans and 
Xammalans. 

Distribution by age and sex. — The ratio.s are generally high for the periods 5 
to 35 for both sexes. The proportion of afflicted male.s i.s highest iu the period 10 
ro 15, and that of females in the period 15 to 20. As deaf-mutism can hardly be 
detected in infancy, the ratios appear to be Mnall for children under 5 years, 
though the actual proportion of deaf-mute.s must he greatest in the earlier 
age-periods, as the infirmity becomes sufficiently prunouiieed and cognizable in 
the period 0 to 5. The distribution of deaf-mutism among 10,000 persons for 
each age-period shows high ratios in the periods from 50 and upwards, and 
also in the periods from 15 to .35 among male.s, while among females the age- 
periods, 15 to 20, 30 to 35, and 60 and over, give almost the highest figures. Tlic 
higher ratios in the advanced periods seem to show tliat deafness due to old age 
mav also have been recorded as deaf-mutism by the enumeraTor.-'. 


Proportion of seres . — When w'e look at the proportion of female.s afflicted to 
1,000 males at each age-period we find the highest figiiro. 1,416 and 1,200 in thr 
Tieriods 40 to 45 and 0 to b respccLividy. The irregular variafioii' iu the table are 
incapable of explanation. 


92. Blindness. — Blindues.s is g'^nerally ascribed among other causes to 

.siuall-pox. and to diseases caused by constant exposure 
to the heat and glare of a tropical sun, and the dust 
blown about by hot winds. The number of blind 
persons recorded in the cen.ais i..> ,sS'b -klo m;ile.s and 
43 1 females, as against <S63 persons. 483 male.s and 
380 fe.males, in b'^Ol, sbenviug thus an increase id 23 
])ers(in'U or 2'7 per cent. In the cours,- of the decade, 
there has been a decrease of 28 males and an increase 
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statistics show that so many as 273,382 persons were vaccinated in the 
course of the last decade. The operation is becoming popular, and it has to 
a great extent checked the ravages of small-pox. Among Malayalis, small-poi 
used to be, and is still to some extent, as greatly dreaded an epidemic as plague or 
cholera. 

Local di.'^frihution . — Trichiir and Talapilli have the large.st uiimher of blind 
persons, viz, 227 and 226. Mukundapuram takes the third place with 17.1, while 
the specific figures for Chittur, Kanayaniir, Cochin and Ci'anganiir are 103, 97, 49 
and 11. 

Distribution bj} sex . — In 10,000 persons of each sex, there are 11 males 
and nearly the same number of females afflicted with blindness as against 13 
males and 11 females in 1891. 


Distribution b;/ religion and bg caste . — There is no remarkable variation in the 
number of persons afflicted of either se.x amongst the followers of the several reli- 
gions. Animists show a ratio of 15 among males and 10 among females. At the 
previous census, they were not separated from the Hindus, so that in 1891 the blind 
among Hindus and Animists together showed an average of 14 males and 12 
females. Tn selected castes, we see comparatively higher ratios aiiiong males 
as well as females, chiefly among the higher castes, the Malayali Brahmans, 
Ambalavasis, Kaduppattans. Nayars, and Chetties. Among Malayali Brahmans, 
there is a decrease of 6 males in 10,000. Among Kammalans and Native 
Christians, there is a decrease in the ratios from 24 to 12. and from 14 to 10 
respectively. 


Distribution hg age and sec . — We sec the highest ratios among persons aged CO 
and over both among males and females, among females more than among males, 
the figures being 2,014 and 2,4.3(: respectively. The number of blind males and 
females increases almost unifornjly with advancing age-periods from 20 and upwards. 
In spite of irregular variations, the results appear to be reasonable. In Subsidiary 
Table YI, the ratios begin to rise from age-period 40 to 45 with 15 males and 
16 females, and culminate with 61 males and 56 females in the period GO and 
over. 

Proportion c/ There are only 917 blind female> to every 1,000 males of 
all ages similarly afflicted. In the age-periods 5 to 10, 20 to 25 and 35 to 45, 
blind lemalo'^ are however in excess of blind males as als(-) in the last two periods. 
\t the period 0 to 5, the figures for blind boys and girls are nearly equal. 
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9.;. Leprosy.— The record of leprosy as the most loathsome of all the infir- 
mities is more liable to be inaccurate than the others. 
The enquirer’s feeling of delicacy and the informant’s 
reluctance are equally strong reasons tending to the 
understatement of the figures. Poverty, absence of 
sanitation, over-population, fidi diet and damp climate 
are supposed to cause leprosy. Fish i> largely consumed 
by all classes of the [lopulation except the high 
c:iste Hindus. fn the ojunion of medical experts, 
the disease is cmtagious rendering segregation ne- 
cessary to arrest its sfiread. The people in general 
have begun to realize that the disease is capable of communication by touch. 
The erection of a segregation shed or h' me for houseless and helpless {latients is 
engaging the attention of the Dar’oar. Lepers generally congregate on festive 
occasions as mendicants, and move about in crowded centres to receiw* alms. 
The number of 1. pers recorded in the pre.sent census is 3.34 (231 males and 


No. of lepers in 10.000 
of each sex. 
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R decrease of 16 persons (8 males and 8 females). In respect of this as of other 
infirmities, the mala.-< are greatly in excess of females, the number of males being 25 
more than twice the number of females. 

Local distrihiiiion. — Kanayam'ir (73) and Cochin (72) now occupy the first and 
second places, while Mukundapuram (88) andKanayanur (85) stood out as first and 
second in 1891. Talapilli has 64, Mukundapuram 59. Triclnir 40, Cranganiir 15 and 
Chittiir 11 persons. 

Distribution by sex . — In 10,000 persons of each sex, there are 5‘7 males and 2'5 
females, as against 6‘6 males and 3‘1 females in 1891. 

Distribution by religion and by caste . — Animists who have been separated 
from Hindus show a ratio of 10 among males with 16 among females. Among 
Hindus, Musalmans and Christians, there is very little variation, the ratios being 
5-7, 5-1 .and 5-7 against 6-7, 8‘9 and o'D in 1891. In selected castes, the highest 
ratio (17'8) among males is tound among Valans or the fisherman caste. Kanak- 
kans, Paraiyans and Chetties show the next highest ratios (14, 13 and 12 respec- 
tively). Among females, the figures for the Animists, Paraiyans and Kanakkan.s 
are again prominent. These castes eat almost any kind of flesh that they can 
get, even in their very unwholesome .state. The figures for the other castes do 
not require special notice. But the variations between 1891 and 1901 are 
inexplicable. Among the Malavali Brahmans, the figure has gone down from 
20 to 3 in 10,000 males. Among Ivanakkans. it has risen from 0 to 14, and 
among Valans, from 6 to 18. 

Distribution by age and ser. — Fi'om Subsidiary Table V, it is seen that the 
!iighe'>t figure 1.420 ainoug male' is in the period 2-5 to 30 ; the periods ao to 4(t, 
4n to 45, and 60 and over also 'h.ov high ratios. Among female.^, the liigli- 

I'.'t iMiio (1,262) is 'eeii in the perfid 20 to 30. The full >ymptoms of the 

disease appear by this }/eriod. Compai-ativciy liigli ratios are found in the 
periods 60 .and over, and 50 to .5.5 (1,105 in the funner, and 1,068 in tlie latter). 
Subsidiary Table VI shows the highest ratio, 27, in the period 55 to GO, and 
17 in the period 60 and over ; the next mure remarkable ratios are in the periods 

45 to 50, 50 to 55 and 40 to 45 among males. The highest ratio for females 

also is seen m the period 55 to 60. Age-periods 50 to 55 and 60 and over likewise 
show pretty high ratios. 

Prigiortion of sexes . — Tlie ratios for males and females are equal in tlie periods 
0 to 5 and 5 to 10. There are only 714 females to 1,000 males in theperioa 15 to 
20, but in the period 20 to 25. tliere arc as many a.' 1,3U0 females to 1,000 males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

Average number of afflicted per 10,000 person* of each sex by selected castes, tribes or races in 1901 and 1891. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distribution by age of 10,000 persons of each sex for each infirmity. 
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SXnBSIDXART TABLX VI. 

Distribution of infirmities by age among 10,000 of the population. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age-period. 


































CHAPTER YIII. 

CASTE. TRIBE OR RACE. 


94. General Remarks. — In his note relating to the chapter on ‘ Caste, 
Tribe or Race the Census Commissioner suggested that all the tables dealing 
with caste, Ac., might be reviewed in this chapter. In view, however, of the pro- 
bable length to which in that case this chapter would run, and the fact that 
some of the tables could be more appropriately dealt with in other chapters, the 
first suggestion was modified, and in the light of the proposed modification 
Imperial Table IX, showing the prevalence of education among selected castes, &c., 
was considered in the chapter on ‘ Education ’ ; Table XII-A, compiled for all castes, 
&c., amongst which there were persons atfiicted with one or other of the infirmities, 
was reviewed in chapter VII; Table XIII, in which the castes, Ac., recorded in the 
census are arranged under different religions with sex distribution, forms the main sub- 
ject of treatment in the present chapter. Table XIV, wRich treats of age, sex and civil 
condition among selected castes, &c., was considered along wuth Table VII in chapter 
IV ; and lastly the results of Table XVI will be embodied in chapter IX ‘ Occu- 
pation ’ or ‘ Means of Livelihood. ’ In respect of the compilation of the tables for 
selected castes, tribes or races, it was laid down that castes numbering 10,000 or 
more might generally be selected, that special districts might be selected as repre* 
senting typical customs of particular castes, and that exceptions to the numerical 
standard might be made in the case of groups of special interest. In the selection of 
castes, Ac., numerical standard has been generally kept in view. But sub-divisions of 
castes, tribes or races such as Malayali Brahmans and Kshatriyas, Konkanis, Low 
Caste Xayars, Eurasians, Ac., in spite of the smallness of their numbers, have 
been separately classified in Imperial and Subsidiary Tables, in view of their 
special features of interest. In 1891, there was a special column in the 
enumeration schedule for recording sub-divisions of castes. The record of sub- 
castes was dispensed with on the present occasion for the simple reason that it 
would be very difficult to secure correct statistics of sub-castes, but such of them 
as needed to be specially recorded were so done by easy devices. Thus, Malayali 
Brahmans are separated from other Brahmans by adding Nambudri, Elayad or 
Muthad to the entry of Brahman in the column; the mere title Empran distin- 
guishes Tulu Brahmans from others ; other non-Malayali Brahmans are easily 
recognized by adding Tamil, Telugu, Ac., to the entry. The different classes of 
Ambalavasis can be distinguished by their titles; tribal or racial appellations serve 
to separate sub-divisions of Musalmans, Christians, Ac. So far as Nayars are 
concerned, any attempt to record the sub-divisions would have been of little 
practical use. In the first place there are many who can hardly give the correct 
sub-divisions to which they belong ; secondly, minute social distinctions rigidly 
observed in by-gone days are gradually disappearing. 

Viewed in its widest sense, caste is any form of social organization on a 
large scale, and represents any distinct social group following some particidar 
occupation. In this sense, caste cannot be said to be peculiar to India, for it seems to 
have existed everywhere in the earlier stages of society, the artisan and trade guilds 
of ancient times corresponding in some respects to the castes of India. Caste in its 
present form has however had its origin in India, where, in spite of the long lapse of 
time and the changes brought about by causes, religious arid political, it has survived 
as a permanent institution forming the foundation of the whole fabric Of Hindu 
society; and the castes of Kerala proper present features all their own. In 
the introductory pages, we have referred to the existence in pre- Aryan Kerala^ 
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of social inequalities based partly upon differences of race and vocation, and partly 
upon those of culture, wealth and power of the different groups of the population. 
It has also been briefly stated there that caste in its popular and restricted sense 
became established in Kerala as a socio-religious institution only after the advent 
and settlement of the Nambudris. Of the Ghathurvarnas or four castes symbolically 
represented by Manu as having sprung from the different parts of the body of 
Brahma, there came into existence with the arrival of the Narabudris in Kerala 
only two of the representative groups, viz, the first and the last, the Brahmans or 
priests, and the Sudras, or the servile castes, which latter must have included the 
Sudra followers of the Nambudris, the Nayar occupants of Kerala and all occu- 
pational and racial groups below them; the royal or Kshatriya caste came into ex- 
istence only comparatively later, and the Vaisyas, the Aryan agricultural or trading 
community, have been conspicuous by their absence in Malabar sociology. 
The absence of the Kshatriyas in the first Aryan settlement might probably have 
been due to the Brahman colonization of Kerala having taken place in the wake 
of the final overthrow of the Kshatriya power. As for Vaisyas, the Kambiidris 
perhaps felt that they could well manage in Kerala without them. 

Tradition ascribes the creation of the caste system of Kerala to Parasurama, 
the reputed leader of the first Brahman colony. The scheme ascribed to him 
recognizes 64 divisions formed out of the two main castes of Brahmans and 
Sudras. The term Sudra appears to have been used in its very elastic sense, 
intended as it evidently is, to include under it all castes outside the Aryan group. 
Though in point of fact the time of Parasurama is generally believed to be the 
creative period in the history of Kerala, the system and classification of castes 
ascribed to him cannot be considered as being wholly his creation. As the recogniz- 
ed founder of the Malayali nation, he may indeed be taken as the originator of the 
germ which developed into the system now associated with his personality. But 
as we have already said elsewhere, the social phenomenon as set forth in the 
scheme seems more the result of a gradual process of evolution and development 
under given conditions than one which arose out of the deliberate doing or 
ordering of any one individual. The scheme, moreover, contains irreconcilable 
inconsistencies, as it imports castes of later growth into an earlier period. With- 
out entering into a discussion of the subject, we may here subjoin the scheme under 
reference : — 


OBOUP NO. 

NAME OP CASTES. 

RACE. NO. OP 

DIVISIONS. 

I 

Nambudris and allied castas 

Aryan 

10 

n 

Antarala-jatis or intermediate caitea 


(a) Nampidi 

Do. 

1 


(6) Ambalavasi {threaded) 

(c) Do. {uiUhreadtd^ 

Do. 

Mixed Aryan & Dravidian 

7 

4 

III 

Nayar (a) High caste 

Mostly Dravidian 

14 


(6) Low caste 

Do. 

4 

IV 

Kammalana 

Dravidian 

6 

V 

Other polluting castes below them 

Do. 

10 

VI 

Chandj^as 

Probably aboriginaa 


(a) of the Plains 

4 


(h) of the Forests 


4 



Total 

64 


In the above classification, the races to which the different groups belong 
have been roughly indicated. The first known scheme thus bears clear marks 
of a classification based upon diversity of race, the Brahmans constituting the 
Arya Varna, the Aryan or noble race characterized by their broad forehead, 
regular features and fair colour, and the Sudras and all groups below them 
forming the Z)a»yu Varna, or the race of enemies with coarse features and dark 
complexion. Thus, the Aryans and the Dravidians form the two main divisions. 
The Antaralars or intermediate castes, excepting a few, and other 
Sankarajatis or mixed castes of later growth were evidently formed by the 
crossing of the main divisions and the sub-divisions of the minor groups. 
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The Brahmans at the top and the Paraiyans at the bottom are typical of racial 
diversity. The Kammalans or arti.san castes and the Cherumans or agrestal 
slaves are clearly occupational castes. Though several castes have given up 
their traditional occupations, these latter arc two of the few castes that still cling 
tenaciously to their traditional vocations. 

To preserve the purity of their race and to provide for their own comfort and 
coiivonienco. the Brahman legislators have so enacted the matrimonial laws that they 
have the ]n-ivilege of marrying not onlv ainong.st fhcm<elve<. but also ainong>t castes 
below them down to low caste Xavar-, and extended the coiice<sinn to Ksliatriya.', 
when later on thev came in their midst; while the Sudra^ can marry from only 
amongst themselves. Thus, hv the practice ot'hypergauiy, the Aiwans have effectually 
prevented the degeneration of their ca^te^. AVe have, a-- elsewhere, castes wliich arose 
out of issue born to women by Imshands -nperioi- to their caste, known a> 
Aui/lnrnnjas, literallv those born in the order of the growth of hair on the human 
hodv. while thei'e are other- called Pra*i7iiiii'i ii.<. who ai’c tl;e i-<ue ol all unlioly 
alliances. that is, sexual relations of men of lower castes with women of higher ca-tes. 
AVith the advent of the Perumals, the Kshatrij'as appeared in Kerala, and the 
Brahmans began to consort with their women. The union of Kshatriya.s with Siidra 
(Xayar) women gave rise to the caste of Sn'uhrnfJms. The addition of these two 
groups almost completes the scheme of purely Alalayali castes of the present da}' ; 
and it took definite .shape in all probability undei' the guidance of the renowned 
Sankaracharya. The Aaach.arariu* and other social laws framed by him defined not 
only the exact social position of the various groups but also prescribed the 
specific functions that each has to perform as members of society. The castes of 
Kerala have thus a racial, marital and functional basis. In framing the Anacharams, 
which, by the way, are but acharams or custom^ peculiar to Kerala, and not bad 
acharams as has been wrongly supposed by some, Parasurama, with whom probably 
they originated and who seems to have intended the preservation of religious purity 
and .social unity, had the ulterior object of their observance serving as an obstacle to 
the first colonists returning to their original homes, while Sankaracharya, who proba- 
bly codified them on definite lines, wanted to check t-ertain social abuses that had crept 
in and to preserve the unity and individuality of the lAIalayali nation. While 
the observance of these customs has practically secured the primary object, it has. 
as we have already hinted, isolated the Malayans from other peoples and obstructed 
for a long time their progress in all directions. 

95. Classification of castes by social precedence. — In his note, the 
Census Commissioner suggested the broad lines upon which a classification of 
castes, tribes or races slioiild be made. In 1S91, the (dassification was based mainlv 
on traditional occupations, and in pointing out the defects of the method then 
ailopted, Mr. Risley observed, ‘ It accords neither with native tradition and practice, 
nor with any theory of caste that has ever been propounded by students of the 
subject. In different part'^ it proceeds on different principles, with the result that 
on the one hand it separates groups which are really allied, and on the other 
includes in the same category groups of widely ditlerent origin and status. It is 
in fact a patch-work classification in which occupation ]iredominates, varied here 
and there by considerations of ca.ste. history, tradition, ethnical afunitv and geogra- 
phical position.’ A scientific classification of castes, tribes or races cannot be 
successfully attempted until physical measurements are taken, and tht' results cor- 
related with such ethnographic data as furnish a clue to their origin. The struggle for 
existence in modern times has compelled many castes to give up theii’ time-hon(Jured 
traditional occupations in favour of more lucrative ones, .-o that a classification based 

For 3 list of the anacharams .vide appendix at the end of the chapter 
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upon that principle cannot but be defective. All Brahmans are not priests now, nor 
are all Kshatriyas warriors. A Tarakan is not the only merchant or shop-keeper, 
nor a Pulayaai the onlj^ agricultural labourer. A scheme in which the priestly 
class of Nambudris and ^Alluvans (the priests of Paraiyans), the military class 
of Kshatriyas and Nayars, and the mercantile class of Vaniyans and Jonaka 
Mappillas, &c., are grouped together on the score of having once followed or now 
following similar occupations, while it might show to what extent traditional 
occupations have been given up by castes that once followed them, cannot 
certainly be regarded as assigning to each caste its exact position in society. 
Castes may be classified on the basis of social status or of occupation, but any 
attempt at a classification based .upon a combination of the two principles 
is altogether impracticable. In vdew of the above circumstances, the Census 
Commissioner suggested a classification of castes according to social prece- 
dence based upon such general considerations as intermarriage, intermessing, 
the employment of Brahmans as Purohits or priests, infant marriage, marriage 
of widow's, the privilege of the services of the village barber, washerman and mid- 
wife, of entrance into the court-yard of temples, and restrictions in respect 
of residence in the village, or in a separate quarter, leaving the road on the 
approach of the high castes, or calling out to give warning of their approach, &e. 
Among the Hindu castes recorded in the census of the State are castes peculiar 
to Kerala, and those of permanent or temporary emigrants from other parts of 
India. Between the purely Malayali castes on the one hand and the Parades! 
castes on the other occupying in several cases similar social status, there is so 
little in common that many of the above tests cannot be applied in view to 
intermingling and arranging them in one scheme. The Nambudri males interdine 
with some classes of the Paradesi Brahmans, but under no circumstances do the 
groups intermarry. Among Nambiidris, there is no infant marriage as there is among 
other Brahmans. A N ayar, again, will not intermarry or interdine with a non- 
Malayali Sudra (Vellala, Kaidu, Mudaliar, &c). Among neither is there infant 
marriage in the sense in which it is generally understood. There is no prohibition of 
widow marriage among Xayars. A high caste Nayar touching a Paradesi Vellala 
undergoes a purificatory bath before he enters his family residence, or takes his 
meals. Even a low caste Xayar does not take the meals cooked by the highest 
Paradesi Sudra. In respect of pollution by touch and approach, Malayalis are 
punctilious to a degree that has no parallel in the whole history of caste. Even a low' 
caste Xayar has to bathe if he comes in contact with a Christian or Mahommedan, 
or approaches w'ithin stated distances any of the polluting castes, w'hile none of the 
Paradesi castes, not even the highest, observe pollution with so mucli scruple. 
A Paradesi Sudra cannot enter the temples in this country except with special 
sanction. In view' of tliese circumstances, and the fact that the Paradesi castes 
are most of them not strong in numbers here, the attempt to classify castes is confined 
to the purely Malayali sections. In .Su)>sidiary Table 1, the iMalayali Hindu 
castes are arranged by social precedence. The highestplaceinthe scale is occupied 
by the Malayali Brahmans (Grouji I). The Malayali Kshatriyas, who follow more 
or less in the footsteps of the Xambiidri.s in the matter of religious observances bath 
ablutions, Ac., come next (Group II). Antarala-Jatis or intermediate castes that 
come midway between the Kshatriyas and Sudras properly so called are placed 
above Xayars (Group 1 V). Thic Ambalavasis are placed in this group. 'I’he iVavars 
distinguished as liigli caste and low caste are placed in Gnnq) \'. The remaiiiim*- 
caste-; are arranged according to tlie degree of pollution by tou<-h or apjn-o.-icb 
which marks each group. 

Having thus broadly indicated the gradual evolution and development of the 
social ])hcnomcuoii. we diall now- proceed to censi<ler briefly the constitution and 
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Vr'oTking of the various social organizations with special reference to the lines which 
ilivide them from one another, and the specific prescriptions for the conduct of the 
members of the several groups. 

In 1891, all the castes, tribes or races wei’e classed under 35 groups containing 
152 main castes rtmI 379 sub-divisions. Of the former, 125 were Hindu, 8 Musal- 
man, 18 Christian and one .Jew, and of the latter 346 were Hindu, 8 ]\Iusalman, 
24 Christian and one Jew. In the enumeration schedules of the present census, 
286 separate names were recorded in the caste column. Of these 256 were Hindu, 
which were subsequently grouped and reduced to 105. The castes, tribes or races 
are now arranged under the six main religions, Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Jews, 
Animists and Jains as shown below : — 

DiHsions. Suh-difisiaiis. 

Hindus . . 74 105 

Musalmans . . 1 10 

ChriitianB . . 4 11 

, Jews . . 2 2 

•' Animistics . . 6 6 

Jains . . 1 1 

Total 88 135 

A satisfactory classification of castes is a task that is beset with several diffi- 
culties. Within the limits of this small State itself, difference in nomenclature leads 
to an error in classification. A Kuravan in the Southern Taluks becomes a 
Panan in the Xorthern Taluks, where again Kuravan is used for the gipsy caste of 
Kakkalans. The Pulayan in the fonner is a Cheruman in the latter, so also are 
Velan and Mannan, Kollan and Karuvan ; Kollan the leather worker in the 
Xorthern Taluks is a blacksmith in the Southern. Difference in names such 
as Konan and Idaiyan, Chogan and Iluvan, Velan and Mannan, Pulayan and 
Cheruman, Malayan andMalasar, is easily recognized, and the castes can be readily- 
clubbed, but when the name Kuravan, used both for a Panan and a Kakkalan, and 
similar cases are met with, the process of clubbing leads to inaccuracy. The return 
*■ of titles such as Koundan, Pillai, &c., is both indefinite and misleading. Occupational 

designations such as weaver, carpenter, &c., by themselves do not furnish any 
clue as to the particular caste to which any person belongs. These difficulties were 
more or less anticipated and special instructions were issued to secure uniformity. 
Enumerators were, at the outset, furnished with a sufficiently exhaustive list of the 
castes found in the State, supplemented by the occupations they generally pursue. 
Though this has greatly minimized vague entries and afforded on the whole satis- 
factory results as compared with thcjse of 1891, I am inclined to think that there is 
still room for improvement, as is evident from the • unspecified ' classes under each 
of the four main Hindu castes. Both the Malayali and non-Malayali enumerators 
have sufficiently clear ideas as to the names of the purely Malayali castes and their 
social standing, in respect of whom therefoi’e the returns are pretty accurate, but it 
is the uon-iMalayali castes that present the greatest difficulties to the enumerators, 
whether they be Malayalis or Paradesis, as from the mere names of castes they cannot 
in several cases judge the social position of the persons enumerated. Another insur- 
mountable difficulty is that the persons enumerated are incapable of furnishing definite 
information, however persistently they are pressed for the same. Well-known groups 
such as Audi, Kovilandi and Mudavandi have all been clubbed together, as also aiv 
Pandarain, Poopandaram, Paradesapandaram, &c. Several classes of Chetties again 
have been grouped togethei’. In regard to the Musalmans, the sub-divisions slu iw tlu' 
sects, tribes or races to which they belong, while those of (’hristians show sects, as re- 
corded in Table XVlf, the divi-ions indicating race or nationality. Jews hav(‘, for 
the first time, been cen.su.se(l separately as White and Black. The redtiction in the, 
mnnher of the main castes and snb-divisions shows clearly what can be done by wa\- 
* of grouping identical castes returned under different names, and also suggest.s the 

lines on which further improvement eau be effected at the next census. 
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96. Brahmans. — In Kerala, as elsewhere, the Brahmans occupy the highest 
rung in the ladder of social precedence. They may, for our purpose, be divided into 
two classes, the Malai/aJl and the Paradet<i. The former comprises the Xambudris^ 
Muthads and Elayads, and the latter, the Emprans or Tnlu Brahmans, the Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, Marathi, Gauila, and Konkani, Brahmans, and Brahinan.s un- 
specified. which last consist of Brahman pilgrims from Xortlicru India. Taking 
them in order, we have first to deal with the Nambudri who. owing to liis 
orthodoxy and conservatism, and staunch adherence in all things to immemorial 
customs and usages, naist be considered as the Brahman of Brahmans. Ac- 
cording to i\[alabar tradition. Parasuranui settled them in 64 villages in Kerala. 
Of these. ;)2 are situated to the north of Peruinpuzha, the occupants of which an* 
known as Emprans : the Brahmans inhabiting tlie villages from Perincliellur, soutli 
of Pcrnmpnzba, to Ampalapuzha in Travancorc are known as Xambudris, while those 
occupying the villages to the south of Ampalapuzha are styled Pdttls. Cochin 
coming within the second group, we are here more directly concerned with the 
Xambiulris properly so called. 

Kamhn/h-is . — The first batch of colonists brought in by Parasurama are suppos- 
1901 ■‘■.,290 ed to have come from the north, bnt there are traditional and 

1891 linguistic evidences to show that they were sooner or later joined 

by Brahmans from the Telugu regions about the Godavari and Krishna rivers. The 
Xambudris may be divided into Yedic and nou-Yedic classes, that is, those that are 
entitled to study the Vedas, and those that are not allowed to study them. The 
Vedic section again distinguished asAdh)/ans and Hnsyayis, hut as this distinction 
obtains among the non-Vedic Xambudris as well, these two terms do not well define 
their exact position in society. The Adhyan.<i possess the honorific title of 
Nambitdripad (Pad = in authority), a title which is assumed also by Brahmans 
of an inferujr order. These latter are known distinctively as Graiaani Adhyavs: 

Certain special privileges in regard to the perfonnance of religious rites and 
other mattei'.s of a pinely social nature serve as the best basis for a sub-division of the 
Xambudris in the order of social precedence as recognized amongst themselves. 
For this purpose, the privileges may be grouped under two main classes A and B. 
as given in the following mnemonic formula: — 


A 

l. /'.’>/(' = The leaf of a cadjan qrandfut or 

hook) :lhe right of studying and teaching 
the Vedas and Sastras. 

d. /X' ■■lui ^ Q_n,s4 - yit;ndicancy symbolic of 
family priests): the right of officiating 
as family priests. 

;i ( ;/;,!( (a =- Vedas) • tlie riglit of studying 
the Vedas 

4. - Kiteiien) tlie right of 

cooking for all classt-s of Brahmans. 

.■), K’liitii. ( ^ eo- “ Bcaiiinu place or ulial) the 
i-ight of ijathinu in the same bathing 
pi.ice v.-ith other Br.ilimans, or the right 
iv' toucliine after liatli without there- 
by ilisquo.lifyine- the person touched for 
performing religious set vices. 


B 

1. Adn («>8S“== Sheep): the right of performing 
holy sacrifices. 

if. Bhlkiha fslaai = Receiving alms)- tlie right 
of becoming a Sanyasi. 

3. Hantfu(--- = Officiating as temple priests): 

the right of performing priestly functions 
in temples. 

4. Artua/U ('®tarDr.a'i''= Stage): the right of taking 

part in the performance of Sastrangam 
Xambudris. 

0 , Pnnfhi (a-i"’ ' = Eow of eaters): the right of 
messing in the same row' with^’other 
tJrahmans. 
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Those who enjoy the privilege of Xo. 1 in A :ire entitled to all the privileges 
in A and B ; those enjoying Xo. 2 in A have all the privileges from 2 down- 
wards in A and B ; those having Xo. 3 in A have similarly all the privileges from 
No. 3 downwards in A and B, and so on. Tho.se entitled to Xo. 1 in B have all the 
privileges except Xo. 1 in A ; similarly those entitled to Xo. 2 in B have all the 
privileges from Xo. 2 downwards in B, but only from Xo. 3 downwards in A, and 
so on. With the above formula as basis, the various cdasses of Xamb'idris may 
be distinguished as follows: — Azhuvancheri Tampurakkals and Ashtagrahathil 
Adhyans (Adhyans of eight houses), Agnihotrif, Bhattatiris, Othikans and Vadhyans, 
Vydikans, Smarthas, Tantris, Sastrangakars, Vaidyans or physicians, (dramanU 
and Ooril ParishaMussads. 

Among YedicXambiidris, the Azhnvancheri 7omp;/?Y/ddu/.--,ofwbumthereis only one 
familv, occupy the highest place. The members of the family en joy peculiar privileges.* 
The Adhyans are to study the Vedas and Sastras; they are prohibited from taking- 
Parannam, (literally meals belonging to another), from taking part in the funeral 
ceremonies ofothers, and from receiving presents. Agaihotf/s are those that perform 
Yagas or sacrifices, and keep the holy fire. Those that perform the sacrifice of 
Adliana are known as A/hY/rcs, those that perform Stnna Yaga are called Sommjagis 
or Chomatir'is, while again those that perform Agni are called Agnlliotr' s or AZY itlr'is. 
Only married men are qualified to perform the sacrifices. The Xayar is an indis- 
pensable factor in the performance of these sacrifices. The Bhattatir's are to 
study and teach the Sastras: the Othikans are to teach the Vedas and to ofiiciate 
as family priests, the Vadhyans are to teach the Vedas and to supervise the moral 
conduct of their pupils ; the Vgd'ikans are the highest authorities to decide what does 
or does not constitute violations of caste rules, and to prescribe expiatory ceremonies. 
There are six families of Vydikans, two for each of the three Gramams of Chovaram 
or Sukapuram, Perumanam and Irinjalakuda. The Sntarfhas are to stud}' the Siwifis 
and other sastras relating to customs, with the special object of qualifying them- 
selves to preside over caste Panchayets, or courts, and to investigate, under the 
orders of the sovereign, cases of conjugal infidelity arising amongst Nambiidris. 
(The rulers of Cochin and Travancore i.ssue the writs convening the committee in 
the case of offences committed Avithin their territory. The Zamorin of Calicut and 
other Chiefs or Eajas also continue to exercise the privilege of issuing >uch orders 
in regard to cases occurring in Malabar). The Tanfr'is officiate as high priests in 
temples. Thev practise also exorcism. There are Adhgan-' among this cla.ss also. 
HaA'ing receh'ed weapons from Parasurama and practised the art of war, the 
Sastrangakars are treated as somewhat degraded Brahmans. They are prohibited 
from studying the Vedas, but are entitled to Mnthahnura, that is, reading the Vedas 
or hearing them recited once. Having had to devote their time and energy to the 
practice of the art of war, they could not possibly spend their time in the study of the 
Vedas. The Vaidyans or physicians knoAvn as Mussads are to study the iMedical 
Science and to practise the same. As the profession of a doctor necessitates the 
performance of surgical operations enhailing the shedding of blood, the Alhssads are 
also considered as slightly degraded. They too are entitled orAj io Mufhalmnra. 
Of these, there are 8 families known as As7Yai-(7iV7//u;?.s-. The Grdmanis are alleged 
to haA'e suffered degradation by reason of their having at the command of Parasurama 
undertaken the onerous duties of protecting the Brahman villages, and having had, 
as Ptakshagnirushas or protectoi’S, to discharge the functions assigned to Kshatriyas. 

Note. — These prh’ileges are Bhadrasanam (s^jcrumo), or the chief seat in an assembly ; (2 j 
Brahma samrajyam. ( or Brahmanical soA'ereignty; (3) Brahma Vazhicha 
or holiness resulting from the study and recital of the Vedas; and (4) 
Saiwamanyam (cro^izoci^o) or universal respectability. 
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(Joril ParisJiu Mhs!<ads are supposed to have undergone degradation on account, 
of their having accepted from Parasurama the accumulated sin of having killed 
the warrior Kshatiij’as thrice seven times along with immense gifts in the 
sha[)e of landed estates. They are not allowed to read the Vedas even once. Among 
Vedio Nambinlris, there are Rigvedis, Yajurvedis and Siimavedis. Like other 
Brahmans, the Namhudris are distiugui.die 1 by Gofras, which indicate exugainous 
divisions.* Generally, all males intcrdine, but the females of theVedic classes do not 
eat meals touched by the non-Vedic sections. There is also no intermarriage between 
the Vedic and non-Yedic sections, or except very rarely between all the non-Vedic 
.sections themselves. With the above general remarks in respect of the various 
divisions and the functions originally assigned to each, we may pass on trj a brief 
consideration of the more important of the religious ceremonies observed by the 
Xambiidris. Among Vambiidris, there are a few who go through three of the hair 
well-defined stages of discipline mapped oui for Brahmans, viz, P/'u/o/irtrArrryrt (the 
period during which they are engaged in the study of the \ edas), Garlui.-~tija (life 
as a house-holder or married man), and the fourth stage of Sajiyn-^ii (life of an 
ascetic) characterized by self-denial and penance in view to final ab.-^orption into 
the Godhead. The third stage of Vdnaprasilia, (retirement into the tbre.st as 
a religious recluse), is not practised by any now. (All except the eldest 
son are to live a life of strict celibacy, rigid observance of wdiich is however the ex- 
ception rather than the rule). In regard to the performance of the Shoda- 
ceremonies), there is of course no difference, at least in spirit, from 
what prevails amongst other classes of Brahmans, but in the scrupulous nicety 
with which the ceremonial details are gone through, no other class of Brahmans can 
-surpass them. The first ceremony of Jathakanna, or birth ceremony, at wdiich a 
mixture of honey and ghee is given to the child by its father, takes place 
within 30 hours after the birth of the child, with Xdutahirana, or naming the child 
on the twelfth day. Nishl-ramana {Vathdpurcqmd). or the ceremony of taking the 
child out of doors to the foot of a tree, generally a jack tree, which takes place in 
the fourth month, is followed in the sixth month by Anncq)rcl'<ana or the ceremony of 
first feeding the child with rice ; Choula, or tonsure, the first shaving of the hair on 
the head either in the fifth or seventh year, is preceded hy Vidijarambha, or initiation 
in the art of reading and writing, generally in .the fifth year on the last day of the 
Dassrd, when, after the usual invocation of the aid of the chief Gods, the letters of 
the alphabet are traced with a gold ring on the tongue of the child, after which the 
child is made to trace on raw rice and repeat the letters. After Choula, Karnn- 
n'dha or ear-boring takes place in the fifth or seventh year. Vpanayana, or 
leading the boy to a spiritual preceptor, consisting really in the putting 
on of the sacred thread, takes place generally in the eighth year. With the investi- 
ture of the thread, the boy becomes a Dwija, that is, he enters the second birth 
and the first stage of his life, namely Brahmacharva, and commences the study 
of the Vedas. During this period, he wears along with the thread a piece of the hide 
of A'/vs/oiunzrb/u (antelope), and ties round his waist the JfeJdtala (Munja grass), 
and carries about him a branch of Chamata (Duten frondoHrt) till Samavarthana, 
or returning from the Guru (teacher) after the completion of the Vedic studv, 
which takes place at the end of this stage in the 12th or Ibth year. Durino- 
this stage, the boy is not to wear the usual mundu or piece of cloth round hi.s 
waist, but is to put it on liis shoulders. He has to regularly and punctually 
perform the Sandhijnvandcoia in the morning, noon and evening. He i.s 
to abstain from luxuries of all kinds, including certain articles of food. After 
the 20th year, the eldest son marries, and becomes a Gribasta with the object 
of perpetuating the family. It is only under very exceptional circumstances 
that a second member of the family marries within the community itself. All 

• Defined in a footnote on page VI of the Introduction. ' ” 
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except the eldest sou consort witli women of castes below them down to higli caste 
Nayar inclusive. Tlie gii-ls are invariably married after they attain puberty. Infant 
marriage as it obtains among other classes of Brahmans, though not prohibited, is 
never practised. Owing to tliepeculiarcircumstance which allows only the eldest son 
to many, the Nambiidris always find it very difficult to procure husbands for their 
daughters. Naturally therefore, they are obliged to have recourse to polygamy. 
They have always to pay a very high premium in the shape of dowry. Girls are 
therefore married inexchang-e. The extinction of a family is obviated by adoption 
when there ai*e only widows in a family. When there is only an unmarried female, 
the perpetuation of the family is effected b}’’ what is called a ISarua.^isaJ'ina.in marriage, 
by which the unmarried female with all her property is given in mai-riage to a 
Nambttdri of another family. He becomes the member of the family he is thus 
adopted into, and does everything fur the benefit of the family. The Peiilota (giving 
of the female in marriage), or for the matter of that, every ceremony that a Nanilnidri 
has- to perform, is performed on auspicious day’s in consultation with the \ illage 
astrologer. Marriage and all other important ceremonies are attended with or 

sacrifice of ghee, &c. For three days, the married girl is supposed to be given up to 
the Gods, fimptials) takes place on the fourth day. But there is no fixed rule 

in regard to the day of consummation. The Penkota takes place in the bride's house, 
and this is followed by theKi'fipuhil or Kutivellal, (taking the wife to the husband’s 
house). Both the Penkota and Kutipokal are celebrated with grand feasts and presents 
to the Brabmans. Oupamna Hyn/or the sacred fire is carried from the wife's house 
to the husband's house, where it is ever after maintained. The holy lire for 
sacrifices is produced by the friction of two pieces of wood. Some of the more im- 
portant ceremonies commencing with the period of conception are Garhliaralc.ilia 
for guarding the unborn cliild from dangers. Ptnnmrcoia, in the third month for 
securing a male child, and Sconantha, in the fourth, sixth or eighth month, consist- 
ing in the parting of hair on the head of Ids wife lyv the husband with the cpiill of 
a porcupine or blades of the sacred grass. 

97. General features of interest. — The dress of the Nambtidris of both 
sexes is very^ simple and consists of purely white cloths. The males have generally 
two mundus or pieces of cloth, one worn round the vaist and the other put over 
the body'. Females do not as a rule cover the upper part of their body' when at 
home, where they cannot he seen liy any except a limited circle of near relative^. 
Being strict (joalias. thev cover their body when they go out, with a big piece 
of cloth which hangs down to the ankle and carry with them a large cadjan 
umbrella to hide themselves from the polluting gaze of all strangers. Females in- 
variably' and males generally use only cloths of Tinnevelh' manufacture. The 
females never wear beautiful and costly' ornaments. The usual ornaments worn 
by them are a pair of gold ear-rings of a peculiar shape and make, a neck- 
lace known as Talikiittam (roiaejlt^go), and very thin bracelets made of brass or 
bell-metal, or very rarely of silver. In regard to inheritance,* it may be stated that 
property descends from father to ^on, but the eldest son, or as it often happens, the 
oldest male member, generally an uncle, manages the family' affairs. This seems to be 
an adaptation of the joint family system of Nayar Tarwads. They burn their dead. 
VdaTicdcrii/a or funeral oblation in water, Sanchaipma, consisting in the picking up of 
bone.s from the funeral pyre and the daily JJalis or offerings of rice to Pitris are the 
chief ceremonies performed during the period of death pollution, which lasts for 10 
consecutive days. It is interesting to note here that the Nayar Cheetliiyan enjoys the 
privilege of a priest in these ceremonies, as the holy grass, {Ktisa, Poa cijnot<uroides), 
the leaves of Cherupoohp {Ai-hiiranthe^ Janata), and gingelly seeds .are put 


• Vide para 4 on pages IX and X of the Introduction. 
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intothe hands of the Nambudris by him. Pindam or the offering of balls of boiled rice 
for thebenefit of the departed soul is celebrated on the 11th day with grand feasts and 
presents to the Brahmans. In continuation of this ceremony, they observe the JJeel'sha 
Avhichends with the Mdsam ceremony at the end of one year (vide para 28 on page 
32 in chapter III). Unlike other classes of Brahmans, all sons perform the Deeksha 
on the death of their father or mother. Daring the first 10 days of confinement, the 
Nambiidri female can touch her Xayar maid servant, and take her meals without a 
purificatory bath. In fact, in everything religions, social and domestic, the 
.services of the Nayars are indispensable to the Nambudris. Nayars can touch the 
children of Nambudris and Kshatriyas up to the ceremony of Choula without 
thereby causing pollution, and Miithads, Elayads and Ambalavasis up to the cere- 
mony of Upanayana. Conjugal infidelity is punished with the most severe form of 
>ocial excommunication. The moment the slightest suspicion arises, the master of 
the house communicates it to his co-caste neighbours ; and all persons implicated are 
placed under an interdict. The female, thenceforth contemptuouslv called Sadhanam 
or thing, is made to live apart in a separate house csMed Ayichdmpiira. The Yydikan of 
the Gramam to which the female belongs holds a preliminary enquiry consisting 
chiefly in the examination of her factotum Vrisliali, or Xayar maid servant, and 
sends up a report to the Baja who issues a writ convening a Panchayet or 
committee of enquiry consisting of the Raja’s representatives, called AJcahoyrna and 
Pural'Oijma (the inner and outer representatives), Mimamsakas and a Smartha. The 
Smartha then commences the formal investigation, the proper conduct of which is 
superintended and controlled by these representatives and four Mimamsakas. 
Through persistent interrogation, a confession is generally obtained. A verdict of 
guilty is entered only on the confession of the accused, and after this is done, 
the female is at once outcasted. In all these cases, the decision of the committee 
is generally declared in public by a Parades! Pattar Brahman with clapping of hands 
in token of pi’oclaiming the excommunication. The excommunicated woman is 
generally fed at one of the Sirkar choultries. She is also at liberty to live with her 
guilty partner, and this often happens. She is considered as dead to the family, and 
her funeral ceremonies are performed. One curious feature of the offence is that all 
males suspected of having had criminal intimacy with the excommunicated woman 
are also outcasted, however high or low their caste may be, but only when their 
guilt is proved. After this, the other members of the family perform certain 
Prayaschitfams or expiatory ceremonies as prescribed by the Vydikan, and with 
the usual purificatory rites, a Sudha Bhojanam or feast given in token of purifica- 
tion of the family is held, at which the members of the committee and other Brah- 
mans take their meals, and with this, the ceremony closes. The chiefs and the 
members of the committee are also paid small fees. All boys and girls born durino- 
the period of adultery and before its exposure are adopted into the Chakkiyar and 
Chakkiyar Nambiyar castes respectively. 

There are two endowed Vedic colleges, one at Tricln'ir and the other atTiruna- 
vayi, each under the management of a Vadhyan or teacher, at which Xambudri 
youths are fed and lodged free of cost, and given oral instruction in the 
Vedas, Sastras, Ac. Competitive examinations are often held between the pupils 
trained in the two institutions. These are, however, of the nature of feats of in- 
tellectual gymnastics, serving more to test the memory of the pupils than 
their knowledge of the subject. They are made to repeat at random select por- 
tions from the Vedas, which they have to do from beginning to end or vice versa 
the candidates being in the meanAvhile unmercifully badgered and interrupted by a 
batch of young men, who take a special delight in thwarting the endeavour of the 
candidates to go through the passages correctly. Those Avho are able to withstand 
this badgering, and succeed in repeating with exactitude the portions assio-ned 
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to them are held in hi'.^h estimation. Oth'iffn, ThrisunillKi and Punr'lasnvilJtn are 
otlier ceromoni(;s at which the \’edas are recited three or five times by exp'-rts. 
The ilajs ofre:-ital are occ isinns of grand feast.s. The religious beliefs and pi-acth-cs 
oi’ the .Vainl)udri.s havebeui dealt with in para 27 in chapter III. 


The Nambud -is invariably adlress one another by their house names. Tho-e 
having the title of Xambu Irip'td are however addressed by the rest as ‘Xandablri.’ 
The Nayars in speaking and writing to them use the language of respect and 
veneration. T!ie .Vatnlai b-is. forming •S)') ner cent, of the Hindu population, constitute 
but 'G.") per cent, of the total strength. We have, however, seen that their infinom- ' in 
society as a whole far excc'eds their numerical strength, and has from the fir^t 
affected the institutions and the general course of the history of the land down to 
our own days. 


The Nambiidris are es.sentiallv a rural people. Their houses called Af’n/c/'.s- oi 
/// ■ini't are generally siruited in i)eantiful localities on the lull slopes or river bniks. 
In the midst of th ur evtj isive estites^far from the madding crowd's i'_rii,i])Ie 
strife, ’ they are ‘ wor.diippel as G ds by their innumerable tenants and deiVau led 
hourly by their astute agents and managers.’ Thev consrtture the land -cl ar;..i;.)- 
cracy of this coast, and lead ‘a life of opifitmt simplicitv,nnt)ouudod ho-piraliry and 
undisrurbid inddenci.’ If .heir simplici''y and itnpiisitiveness are pr )vei’')ial. 
their general iute'ligence, wit an 1 hum)ur are equally so. They ar ; a Go 1- 
fearing, truthdoving, law-ahiJiug- and an exempl irily pious olass of [ieo])le. "Wnh 
the wealth and infiuenci they have comiuandHd, and the reverence, hoiU'ge, 
hospitality and gifts they have been accustomed to rec-ive, and are srill 
receiving, they have as yet had no occasion to experience the c.tres of 
the world. This fa-t acc )unts for their aversion to all kinds ol innovations 
and their disinclination to keep p me with the times. If the traditional system 
of life which they still actually follow acts as the most lamentable ohsnmciion 
to progress of any khid, and if they hive to silently acquiesce in the ci.tuiges 
that diminish their influence, they are yet a very interesting folk, as they s a-Vf as 
relics that carry us back to a remote past — to the days of Vedic Brahmanisiu. 
They are, though slowly, feeling the pressure of their environments, and I’t-ali/'.ing 
how in matters religions, social and political, the high pedestal they once o -enpied 
is tottering under their feet. It is notewort'ny that their conduct toward' tne 
small hut ever growing band of those who are Imhueil with modern thongiit and 
culture, and are s'^ealilv dis[)lacing them m the in'‘el'ectual fiidd, is graced w th 
ineekaess, patieti'-e an 1 benignirv. True it is rimt the dead weight of tlieii couxt- 
v.itisiii ;ind orthodoxy joined to their abiding influence has often formed a 
solid obstacle to the progress of society in difl'erent directions. But wiien new 
manners, ideas and a'()iiMtions, all s lently or actively fatal to the cherisiied 
beliefs, traditions and institutions of centuries, coii'titnte Ldements of such radical 
divergences from the leading characteri.'tics of the community, we may, without 
palliating the practical disadvantage involved in their conduct to their own and 
the country's progress, take note of the moderating and steadying influence whicdi 
their rigid conservatism exercises on over-zealous refoemers wlio would otherwise 
bo apt to pm.dpitate changes, and liazard the sounder parts of society, winch 
now moves on, as it were, in a prv)gression, chastened, stemmed and balanced by 
that influence with the new spirit ever obtaining a gradual yet steady, firm and 
appreciable ascendency. 


Emprans . — As 


1901 732 

1891 495 


we have already observed, the Brahmans were settled 
in Kerala in G4 Gramams by Parasurama. Of these, 32 north 
of Perumpuzha were peopled by Brahmans who are now 
known as Emprans. The name is supposed to be derivedfrom 
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E .irerutn ill, me;rainjf inv protector. Tlioucli, iiihubituuts of Keral.i, tlicy oiiphfc 
to oj re-'acJed as Malavalis, they are now looheh upon more oi' le.>s as Parad. sis, 
b> eaase they arc s.iiil to iiave di'clmeil to accept, or having' accepted, to have e-iven 
Uj), the cu.-jtoms peculiar to tlie Malayalis, wliich were promulgateil by Parasur.ona 
ail 1 Saiiku-ucliarva. Tiieiv are Va'shiuivPes and Hai vires among them. Pm 
lihe the XambuJi'is, they practise infant marriage. In respect of the period of 
pollution, funeral ceremonies and other Ih’.dimatiieal customs, they do not differ 
f.'om other Saivite or Val^'mavite Brahm.ius. Namiuidri males and feinalts 
lerallv interdine with tliem. In soma places, however, they arc not alhoved to 
' the kitcdieu of tlie Namhu Iris, nor 'lo X.imhi'ulri females eat food cooked by 
on. They omciate as priests ill t>-m]de,s, or di/ sei vicG as assistants under the 
M 1 uhii Iris. X' xt to the Xambiidris, they comm.ind greater Teiieratioii than 
I ti.-u' ehis-es, of Erahman>, probably on account of then’ klalayali oiagin and their 
pi Iv functions in temple-a They do not t.-rm a settled section of the popula- 
P I 1 of the State, a.' they come in hatches, and occasionally return to their homes, 
u -u.llv when their puvso is full. Increase or doere. isc in their numbers here does 
i.,.r therefore euil for any other comment from ti census point oi view. 
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In 1^01, the Miitliads were classeil along 
20 .;; The title ill itself means the el le't as opposed to Elayad which 

means the youngest. Based n]ion the meaning of the terms, there 
is I [dthy saving in Mulayalain, according to whicli the Mtithads are to he regarded 
as the hio'hesr of Amhd.ivasP, and the Elaya Is as the lowest of Brahmans. 
C ju.si'lerahle diSerence of opinion exists as io the e.xact social status of Muthads. 
I or, while Some hold that they are to be regarded as degraded Brahmans, others 
m.:iuLaiii that they are only th ■ hig’ie.st class of Ambalavasis, as the non- observance of 
B:\i.imaidcalcuscoms in regard to marriage, inberit.mce, S:c., i.' supposed not to entail 
30e..d e.xe aimiunicatioti. In the opinion, however, of tiie Mo.st learned Vydikaii who 
wus consulted on the subject, the Miithmls are to be classed as degraded Brahmans. 
They are supposed to have suffered social degradation by their having tattooed their 
body with tigui'es ropt eseuliug the weapons ot the God Stva, and of partaking the 
oliurings made to tiiat God. dVhatever might have been the cu.stoin.s they followed 
in rdmes past in regard to marriage and inheritance, there is little doubt that R,t 
pro-eut they are taking to purely Brahmanical way.s in regard to these. Marriage of 
widows is prohibited, and adultery is visiteci with social t'xcoininunication as in the 
ca&o of other Malayali Brahmans. Birth and death pollution lasts for ten davs 
Xamuiilri Brahmans officiute as prie.sts at marriage and purificatory ceremonies, 
but fur Si'll Iliii-S their own caste men peidorm the priestlv functions. In 
fiiva temples they take out the idol in procession, .sweep and wash the steps 
immediately m front of the .shrine, and are purveyoio of all articles of offerings to 
Siva. They have most of tlic.se fudvilegcs in temjfies dedicated to other Gods 
also. In the temples where tliey do qu.isi-priestly fmietiuns, they are cntitle<l to 
tile lion s share OI all v>iiermgs. ihc Highest ela.'S of Xambiidris can cook and 
take their meals m tlie hun.-e-i of iMutluids, hut iieituer Braliinuus nor Kshatriyas 
take \v ater troiii them, Lii.il i.i. ti.eir touen pollute- Br.ditnaiis and Kshatriv'as. Mo.st 
of the x\,mbalava.sis take tlie iood tuuciiod by them, though among N aval’s of the 
highest ca.stes, there are many, e.-'pecially females, tliat do not take meals in their 
Illains (houses). Their women are called Manayammas. 

EIii//<id>.- 


•ihe Elavad.-' vveie Xaiuhiidri.s whi> suffered .'Oi lal degradation by 
reason of tiieir liaving olliciated at the funeral ceremonies of 
Xay.ii’s. hereuilarv family iwiests they have alw.ays been. 

In all limn- rvhgious riles and matters relating to niarria'm, 

inheritance, period of pollution, <io., they are governed ahuo.si entirely by customs 
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similar to those of non-Vclie X.mil.il-.Iri-. The}' iire of e> airse iiut Ciititled to 
Stir ly the W'das. 'hlioy arc thL-ir own jiriest.s, aud for tiii' reasai ami from the 
fact that Xayaa's perform !^!'a lhas ii; the houses of EIayad3, the XambiVhas do uot 
cook or take Hi'mE in tiici’e housi-s, nor do tlicv, Kshatriyas or Xampiuis take icater 
f'-otn Phaya!]<, which ad oo. 'e imp’i ? that their touch p dlutes thoe lamte.s. The 
Elavad^ aiv dividvjd int - Oi- inn P (risJi-i and RunJu/n /'uri-'sha, or the first and 
sfwoiid Parislia-;. Pea'is'ia nieaiii a p cty or class. The two classes do uot inter- 
marry. Tire m dcs int -rdiae, h'lt tii ■ female.s do not. Those of the seco.id class caunot 
take part in the cercmonic's of th • fiiwt. In former tinie.s, the Elayads uscd to take 


their meals in .\a\'ar lionses dr.ris'O the jierformance of the Si'adha eereniouy of 
the Xavars, Br.dnnaus o:-n .'a’iy d-> ou .-aich i-ercmomal uccasioa.s amongst 
thein'clvcs. hut *'iiev a e.v .l >chne i . d j It o,\:cept in a fe.v vrealthv and influenciavl 
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meals. All Amhalavasis also 


h them <)'i s'.odi occasRans, but at a dist.i.nce from one 


■jC! .dariaa.s ail I teetotalers. Eoth tliese castes live 
miinlv upon thm icini derive Ifrem their tri litioaal occupations. Though in 
ruinv respects the ElaraiS a ‘c mnre Erahma'iic li th iii the Miklials, the majority 
of the Amb.ilavasi casres d ) a )t tik* the fooi cd )ke 1 or tonche ! by the Elaya Is. 
Thera are some temples in which rliey odiciate as chief priest^. 'L’heir women 
are called El lyoranrnas. Tlie .Mutiiad and Emyad females are gosiias. They 
both practi'e polygamy, and perform Surcii^iciilii nam marriages like the 
Xambudris. 


mi 
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T I'uil Br'Pu:i 'rn.~P re, in Traviucore anl M uab.ir, tlie Ta-n.'I Brahmans 
fo"m tlie mist consider dole suti j i of the uon-Malayali Brah- 
tn-ms, (> .nditutiug a' they d > oPo p';r cent, of the Boihiuaus, 


15.017 


or d'O per c.mt.ofth.' total H'u 1 \ population, an.l make tceir 
presence felt in all wtlks Ef * Iv,- t'l .*ir an no >rs, i itellig.' tee an 1 onterpri' 0 . They 
occupy impertmt p ids i-i th:- B ir.irin.'ut servi.*.', an 1 ire conspicuius iu all the 
leariiel prof "ssious. As m'rchmts au l mouey-lea Inrs, tlmii' repttitioa has not heou 
altogether enviable. .-Vs cook.s ami d'>m ■sfic servants, their .services are greatly iu 


renpiisition in .all the aristoc-ra^ic The- evrliest settlers, wlios? a Iveut m ly iu all 

probability be traced to the tium "f t'lePerunTils. Iiave permiuent vested interests in the 
country, and though in all e.ssontial points they still a Ihere to the custom of their 
fore-fathers, they have taken to the ways of the i\r,dayali Br.dimans in regal’d to minor 
social matters such as dres.s, observance of pollution liy touch and approach, Ac. 
Many of them have a'so a.dootod dfalayalam as th.cir mother-tongue. X”;!!!!- 
bitdri females ^vill not take ureals co-Ted by tliem ; nor will hTarnbudri males allow 
them to take part in tlieir religions cenmionies, or t jncli tlieni aft-'r then' bath for 
religions services. In regard to their niari-iamc })'?riod of pollurion, funeral 
eeremonie-, Ac., they follow the cusfims th.i! ohtiin a-n mg their kiretlireii on the 
East Boast. The ch mltrics or free feeding \rhicli mist liave originally 

nttr.actel them in large numbu’s, ar,* partially oiien fo th "U .still, and rlie.-'C Ij.ive 
afFord'ol tliom no small facilities for tin ir mercantile and literary pursuits. The* 
Parade-i Brahmans, e.xcejd Emprans. are not allow el accc:^< to the interior of the 
chief shrine. As tve shall have occasionally to refer to this privilege, it may be 
noted here that a Malayali Hindu temple cnnsi>t.s ins ariably of tliree distinct 
portions, ^I) tlio central structure in -which the imago of the (hid or Bod less is, (2) 
a fiinnh'anu'nlar building called AbPuw/'-fh//;?, surrounding rise chief shrine and con- 
taining the kitchen, .-tore-room, Ac., of the temple, and [o) at Viirymg distances 
from this, an outer enclosure, generally a wall ui lalenLe or mud, or a fence. 
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Konl-nnis. — The Konkanis are a bi-ancli of the Sara-vat suh-'livlsion 
of Panclia Gaiidas as flistiiiguished from Pandia Draridas. 
1901 7,250 Judge, 1 from rheir well-built p!iysi(jU'‘, h ui Isoiu- fratU'-e*- and 

1391 6,0 o complexion, they appear to belo.ig ethnically to the 

i^ryan stock. The coratnunity take their natne from their (tiou S irasvata. 
Trihotrapura, the modern Tirhut in Behar, is claimed as the oi-iginal h ane of 
the community. .According to their tradition, Parasiir.ima brought tni families and 
settled them in villages in and arimnd Gomantaka, the modern Goa, Panchukrosi 
and Knsasrhali. A\ hen Goa was conquered by Yijuyanagar, they placed them- 
selves under the protection of the kings of that country. Por nearly a 
quarter of a century after the conquest of Goa by the Po tugaese, they continued 
unmolested under the Portuguese Gov’oruors. Daring this period, they took to a 
lucrative trade in European goods. With the establishment .of the [nqai.-?ition at 
Goa and the religions persecution set on foot by the Portuguese, the community 
left Goa in voluntary exile. While some >nbmittecl to conversion, others fled to 
the north and south. Those that fled to the south settled themselves in Canara 
and Calient. Receiving a cold reception at the hands of theZamorin, thev proc eeded 
fnrrher south, and ]ilaced themselves under the protection of the Eulers of Cochin 
and Travancore, where they flourish at the pres-nt day. d’he Christian converts, 
who followed in the wake of the first batch of exiles, have now settled themsels-ps 
at the important centres of trade in the State as copper-smiths, and they are 
driving a verv profitable trade in copper-wares. The Brahman emigrants are 
called Konkanis from the fact of their having migrated fi'r)m Konkan. They 
speak the Konkani dialect of Marathi. In the earliest times, they are snpposeil to 
have been Saivites, but at present they are staunch Vaishnavite.-, being the followers 
of Madhavacharya. They .are never regarded as on a [nir with tlie other Brahmans 
of Southern India. There is no intermarriage or interdining between tin m and 
other Brahmans. InCochin, they are mostly traders. Their occupation seems to have 
been at the bottom of their biing regarde 1 as degr.nled. In the matter of infant 
marriage, widow re-marriage, inheritance, death p illation, relig'ou' services, &c., 
they are almost exactly like other Vaishnavit^ Brahmans. They have their own 
priest.s and their own temples, c.dled Tirnm da Devaswa ns. prob dily after Tirninala, 
one of the kings of Vijayanagar. They are not allowed access to the inner structure 
surrounding the chief shrine of the Malavali Hindu temples, nor do they in their 
turn allow the Hin-lns of this coast to enter corresponding portions of their 
religious edifices The Narahadris are however allowed access even to the 
interior of the .-^acred shrine. All caste dispute.s are referred to their liigh priest, 
the Swamij ar of Kasi who resides at Mancheswaram or Basroor. He is held 

in great veneration hy the community, und his decisions in matters leligions and social 
are final. Some of their temples possess evtensive landed estates. Their temple 
at Cochin is one of the richest in the whole State. The affairs of the temples are 
managed bv Konkani Y“g'tkkars, or an elected committee. Kayars and castes above 
them do not touch them. They are an intelligent and enterprising folk, and are 
now taking kindly to literary pursuits. Though their women use coloured cloths 
for their dress like the women of the East Coast, their moile of di’ess and orna- 
ments at once di-tinguishes them from other Bralitnaa women. Amongst them 
there are rich merchants and land-holders. Prabhn, P.d, Shenai, Kini, Malian' 
Yadhyar, &c., are some of the more common titles borne hv them. Nearly 59 per 
cent, of them live in towns. 

Of the total number of Brahmans (31,244'' found in the State, only 6,407 or 
20-5 per cent, are Malayalis ; the rest (24.837) or 79-5 per cent, are Paradesis. 
They form 5 6 per cent, of the Hindu popvdation and 3-8 per cent, of the total 
Strength. 



Chap. Vill.] 


(■.^■<'11:^ TltlBi: OR RACE. 


Ua 


A" tlu' Vaiiivan-^ and Kudmiii Clu-ttic-' foniiei] rlie Vai'va and Sudi’a .-ection-. 
that uiiu'rated to tlii.' C'la^t aloiiL-- with tho Koukaiii Ih'aliiiian', tliiw ina} apj)i’i)- 
j)riatfl\' Iw treated of liere. 

VdiihinnA . — They are \'aisya>, and wear the saered thread, hi reyard to 
marriage, inheritance, ceremonies, dress, ornaments. Ac.. 
1901 ] 4 (,i there is |)racticall\ no ditference htdween them and the 

1891 toi Konkani^. l>ut a'' the;, do not altogether ah-^caiii from 

nu'at and '>pirituom li(|uors. they are not allowed free access to the home-, of 
Kunkani^. nor are they [lermitted to touch their tank-, and well.-. Theviire Saivite.--. 
The',' ha\e their own iirio'ts. who an called WhuVifn , Thee oh-eiwe liirih and 
deatli piollution for ht days, and are like Hrahnians in tlii.-, respect. Tlic\' are 
mostly petty meiadiants and shop-keeper-. Some can read and write Malavalain, 
but the\ are t ery backward in English eelncation. The title of Clietty generally 
assumed lj\' them points to thm'r being A'aisyas, and to their mercantile profe-- 
sion. The large increase in their nundter seems to he due to better enumeration. 

Kniliimi CJiettir.s. — They are Sudras, and serve as the domestic servants of the 
1901 lo.si-t Konkanis, in who.se midst they are invariably found. They eat 

1891 lO.ios abstain from liipior. They are allowed to touch the 

tanks of Konkanis. Konkani T (u//ii/oj sov priests officiate as the priests of Kudunii 
C'hetties. Though widow marriage is not common, widows are kept as concubines 
without entailing any social excommunication. They observe birth and death 
pollution for lo days. They possess an unconnnon capacity for continued hard 
work. They are boatmen, porters, and agricultural labourers. They also clean tanks 
and Avells and thatch houses. They fonn one of the most illiterate sections of 
the populatinn. Of the total strength, 83 per cent, are found in rural tracts. 

The A'aniyans and Kudumi C'hetties speak a somewhat corrupt form of 
the Konkani dialect of Afarathi. Konkani>, ATmiyans and Kudumi C'hetties are 
confined almost entirely to the Southern Taluks. 


1901 

1891 


S‘|S 

S03 


OS. Kshatriyas.— AVe hace already stated -why the Alalayali KTbatriyas 
could not liavc formed part ot the Aryan colonists brought in by 
Parasurama. A\ e have also ijulicated tliat they must have come 
into existence in Kerala in all probability only after the advent 
of the Pcrumid-,. 1 ndcr Afalayali K-hatriyas in Cochin are included the member- 
«jf the family of Hi- Highue.-s the Haja witli it-lirauches now- residing at ^'eliarapilli. 
Elaiigumiapu/ha and Cha/hiir. tlie member- of the family of the Chief of C ran nan ur 
and tholr relatives. an<l other K.-liatriyas called Tn n/i'ii i'.^, and 
The memiter- of tlie Ihij.iT family, and of that ot the C'raiigamir ( hiet arc called 
Til tho-t' ot the Ijrauche- ot the ruling knnily and a terv other- no l)v the title 
of 7 iuiijia?i--<, and all the I’cst are known a- 'T t rn nml [jan s. The-e indicate nierelv thi’ee 
distinct tit ie- borne by the -ame ea-te. All e»l them follow exacth' the same cu-tom- 
in all matters social and religion.-. They take alter the Xamhiidri Brahmans 
so far as their abhitioiis. habits of cleaidiness, religious discipline and complete 
abstinence from animal foodand spiritiions liquors are concerned. The male members 
of His Highness lamily \\A\e ,itii ni, eir hearing the \ dhts for the first time. 

The C/muhi takes place along with, hut always before, ry/c/n/ veoz/o called on that 
account S(iJui(‘]touJri , and Ipoiuiijaria and So inariirtha nn come oft before tlie ho\ 
attains hi- sixteenth age calculated from the period of conception, a- is the custom 
among Malayali Bralimaus. The Sainavarthana is performed any day after the 
fourth day from the date of investiture of the sacred thread. They repeat CTniafri. 
They are IMarumakkathayis, and they have therefore the usual 7h///o///g which 
is done by the Xambiidris in the mliug family, but by a class of Brahmans knoAvn as 
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Arya PattiU' aiiioiio- the reA. iluriuq: tlie hniT ila\s of ilie 'J'alikettii luatTiaLre, 
XaiiibiHlri ■pTaliuian-' officiate as prie.sts at rlio ccreitioHv, even wlieiv the 
Ai'va Pattar actually peTf(.)riiis it. Where a Ahiiubiulri P)]'ahniaii tii's the 'Pali, 
he can consort Avith tht' Kshatriya bride, if there l>e imitual c<iii>out. in the 
absence of rvhieli a different Xambudri unites himself to her in .Samba mlhani. 
I’iie wife and sons observe pollution on rlu- deatli of the Nainbiidri oi of the 
Area Pattar who ties the Trdi. and perforin tnneral cerenionie.s a^ for imsband 
.•Hid fiither respectively. The Tamil Bndunaus also eousurt witli ilie females 
of Tampan or Tirninulpad tiimilies. All tlm vlalayaii Kshaariya' in the State 
belonp' to one 'lotr.i. vi/.., that of ' i'VaiuiLhr.i. in ad.lition to tii’c j/rivilepe 
of iuterdininp- evith Br:dnn;ins, they are eiirhle.l to Pfiithiiji-’ilut,,, , or jsioney 
yift on soi'iie festive ocea.sions. Their pollution hiscs lor il day.s. The Aainbiidris 
perform pnriiicaiory ceremonies and offi'-iate as priests foi- rlic Pinda. .Sradha 
and. other ceremonies. On tlie death or divorce of the person who tics the 
Tali and liappeus to be the hu.'baud, or ot another person wlio liajiiieiis to bo 
nniteil in Samb.uadlrini. the woman can ivnnlte li(:rs.,'lt to anorlier S-indrindhiikkaran, 
ijni'hand), in other words, widow marriage is not practically prohibited. But as 
biamhandham is iptite different from tlie sacranienral ceremony of tyinit the Tali, 
which takes phice hut once in the case of all castos amongst which TnH marriage is 
jjrevident, a second or third union, or foi' the matter of that, tw en tlie first union, is not 
attemled witli the T:di tying oi’ the 'acraineiital marriage. A female member of the 
I'uling familv is oalldl TiDapurntfi. of a Tampan's family Tn .nj'xi!// or Tn 
and of a T’irumidpad's family Xo iniui.^htuti ri . 


Antarala-jatis. — The Aiit;ir<ila-j:itis. or intermediiite castes occupy 
the fourth place in the order of social prect'deuce. Tliey may be divided into three 
suh-gronps — (u) the Xampidis. (A) the Anibalavasis, and (c) the Samanthas. 


— Of these, the Aiynikoor Xampidis. or the live fauiilies of Xampidis. 

1901 n7 historically and socially the im.ist important ; the eldest 

1891 male member possesses the honorihe title of Karanavarpad, 

mijo\ ing special privileges at the liiiiids of the rukus of Cochin, as the members of 
tin* hiiiiily once held resjimisihle posts in the Militia of the State. According to 
tradition, they were Xambiidris. One of the Ikaannals or Viceroys of Kerala 
h:i\ ing proved tronblosonie. the Bi'ahmans resolved u})on liis removiil. In the 
struggle that followed, the Perumal w;is killtal by the Brahmans. When those 
who had slain him returned to the [ilace where file Brahiiiaus had met in 
Milmiin coin-lave, they were gk-idly weh-oined ;iiid iisked to sit in their midst 
hut feiliug that they had committed a heinous crime and thus disipialilied them- 
-ehes to sit along with the I'>raiini;i ns, tlnw’ volunteered to sit iijiart on the 
tlun^liold of the council room liy saying ' Xnni fiotii un'/ ' iwc nii tlm threshold) 
which tact is suppO'-ed to account toi' the origin of tlieii' name. A'ampadi 
(■orru[)ted into Xampidi short for X'HH i><i<llnirl. They ;iud tlmii- eonipanions 
havi' sinei' been regarded as ha\iiig jilmost lost thei)- social status as Brahmans 
iiiid the>' are now ckissed iiloug witli the intn'inediate castes. ha\iiig hut :i few 
[irivileges other than those eiijoyisl by tlu' grouji. Tliey wear tlie sacred thread 
and have Ca vatil. Xambudri Bralimaiis otiicintc :is priests at marriage cm-miiouies 
.Sradha-., and puriticiition at thi’ cud ol liirtli or deatli pollution, which lasts only 
tor 10 days. d’he\ follow tlic Wai-uiiiakkath;i\ am hiw of inhcrit;iucc. The Tali 
lA tied by their own casti' men. Xamlnidris or their own east.. m,.n unite theiii- 
selve.s in Sanihaudham with Xampidi Icinalcs. Xampidis are rdlowed to consort 
with Xay ai- women. At public h-asts they are nut pil vih-ged to and eat with 
X";i n ihfuh'is. 1 heii' \voiiicn ai'c (ailed 


. 1 iiihiihi rasts . — A Uil)al:i \ asis 
the piMA'ili-ge of doing --ervice 


(literally temple re.sidciits; arc peisoiis w'lio have 
m tomjilos. They are, a.s ahva-iy <d)servecl. 



Chap. Vlll.] 


lastk. tkibe or ra< i:. 


]47 


Antu , ■il>i !■■■<, ur helou^ii'ing to an intei'ineJiato chi'S wliich is belijw 

JJralimaris aiul Ksliatriyas and above Xayars. ,Most of the castes have yrown our 
of 'e'xual i-elatioH' l)et\veeu laeuibers of the higher and lower elapse'', and are 
therefore Aiinlninujii^ and ilmini jit-s. They may broadly be divided into 

two ela.'So. (l^ thosi- that wear the ■'aered thread an<l (dj lho<(- that do not wear 
the same. Atikal, Chakkiyar, Xambiyar or Lhi^hpakan. and Tivyattu X'ambiyar. 
belony fj the threaded class, while Chakkiyar Xkntibiyar, Pi.sharoti, \ ariyar. 
Puthuval ;ind i\rar;ir are noii-thread.ial. d hough all .VmbalavaM-^ have to (do 
service in the temple^, they have niaiiv of them ^utficientl} di''tinct functions to 
perform. Thev are all gi,verned by the IMarinnakkathayam law of iidieritanee : 
.'-ome ca'tes among them, however, follow the IMakkathayain system. A Xambiyar, 
Pisharoti or \kirivar marrie.s tinder special circtaustaiices a woman of his own 
caste, and brings lamie his wife into the family, and their wsue thus he- 
eonie members of tlm father's family, with the right of inheriting the fatnily 
property, and f(jrm themselviss into a fresh Marnmakkachayam stock. In the 
matter of ToJiJ.'i-fti' marriage and marnage by union in Sarjiuandhuin . tliey 
follow e tsioni' similar to those of Xayars. which will be detailed later on. So 
far as the emjdovmeiit of Pirahniaiis as priests and the period of birth and death 
pollution are coucerned, there are slight ditfereiices as we shall pre-eutly see. The 
threaded classes have Gouafii. The puritii-atorv eeremuliy after birth or death 
poTuitioii is performed oy Xambudris, bat at all funeral eereinonies such as Piuda. 
Sradha, Ac., their own caste men officiate as priests. The Xambudris can take 
meals cooked by a Brahman in the houses of any of the Ambalavasis except Marars. 
In fact, if the iNamhitdris have the right of ])uritication, they do not then impi-ise 
anv vestrietions in regard to this. All Ambalavasis are strict vegetarian-. At 
public feasts, the Ambalavasis sit together at short distances from one another 
and take their meals. Their females unite themselves in Samhandliam with their 
own ca-te males, or with Brahiiians. or Ksliatriyas. lirahinans, Ksliatriyas 
(»r X^ampidis caunut take water from them. Though some of the castes art* com- 
paratively few ill nuinher. they have b.aeii separately dealt with to bring 
out their charactcristio featni'es. Tlmiigh a great majority of them still follow 
their traditional occupations, man_\- of them havt* entered the public -er\ ice and 
taken to more lucrative pursuits. 

AtiLitJ.:. — ddiev are said to have been Bralimans originally, wlm underwent 
]^gQ 2 degradation hy liaving officiated as priests in Bhadrakali 

1891 s-i temples, and worshippeil the Coddes- with otferings of desh 

and llpior, and jiartaken of the same. Certain obj(H*tionable forms of exm-ci-m 
and the ’Worshi]t of evil spirits practised fiy them are al-o sii]_iposed t(.) have 
eontribiited toMuirds their d(*gradation. Ewn in temjiles wdiere they officiate 
as pri(*sts. thev have to make room for the Xambudris or Empraus. They are 
their own priests. Their females are eaded Afttjn i.uiins. They an* not goshas. 
'Ihev obsei've birth and death pollution for 11 day-, 

C/i‘i — The name is supposed to he a corrupt form of Shiii’lii/in (^uieii of 
respectability). I'lie Cliakkiyars were ( -riginally Paradesis 
1891 belonging to the .S'/V/; caste, that is. a casre- the members of whicli 

\-, ere born of a Kslmtri va father and a Brahman mother. The tradition is that a family 
of this ea-te migrated to Kerala in very ancient times. \\ bcu the family was about to 
liecoiiie (‘Xtinei. the issueof an adulterous Brahman woman born during the [leriodof 
lier ej•iulillal iiitimacv w itli other caste males, hut before detection, w ere adojited into 
the f.imilv, and came t<_» lie reeogni/ed as a -ejiaratt* eastt*. J liey study the ////i/ee-it.s 
and /'e/',o/u.s and ex[>ound the saint* by means of oral lectures known as L'lntlJ. i ii<i r 
ihfh. which is a permanent in-titntioii in some tt'-mplt*s. They are often (hdiveivl at 
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tlie instance of votai'ies in pur.-<nance of voiv.s inatlp. The Chakkiyai’ clioo.-'e.s st)Uie 
lexts froin some San.^krit works, — such com po.sit ions are calleil P I'n Ini ml Jut nis , — 
and expound them with a freedom of speech scarcely allowcal to any other })erson 
or to himself at any other time or place. 


There are eminent Sanskrit -^cdiolars and eloipient speakei’^ ainoUL; them. I>\' 
eimtoin. they enjoy complete immunity from retort or [)uni.shnient. The\‘ criticise 
men and measures without any reserve or censorshiji, and their interesting and 
iimtrnctive lectures always attract larye audience. In the old days, when the 
editor ami the reporter were altogether unknown, the Chakkivar assumed 
the role of critic and exponent of public opinion, and made his discourse s the 
liieans of yiving instructive lessons, political, religious or moral. There are also 
clever actors amongst them. They are paid a small fee for their discourses. 
Their women are called Illofinnina-^. Their pollution extends for 11 days. 

CJutH-i/jar Xamhi/jars. — They are also alleged to be the issue of unholy 
1901 12 connections. The males beat a drum of a peculiar shape at 

1891 intervals during the discourses or acting of the C’hakkiyars. 

uhile their females called Kangii/ar^ keep time. Both the Xambiyar and 
Xangiyar get a small fee for the work they do. The Nangiyars also assume the 
figure of mythical characters, and perform a sort of pantomime on the Chakkivar's 
stage. The bastards (bo}-s and girls) become Chakkiyar and Illotamma, or 
C'hakkiyar Xambi}^!' and Xangiyar, according as the issue of the adulterous 
XTambiidri woman are accepted and fed by a Chakkiyar, or Chakkiyar 
Xambiyar, 


Nairihi>/ar>n<r Fn.shfiakans. — Xambiyar is rather a misleading title, as it is ap- 
plied to more than one class of people, SomeXayars are known 
1891 1502 by that title: Chakkiyar Xambiyar always adds this title to 

his name. In some places, Muthads and Elayads are also 
called Xambiyars. To avoid the confusion, special instructions were issued to re- 
turn the threaded Ambalavasi Xambiyar by the title of Pushpakan or ITnii, whicli 
names, are peculiar to their class. According to Malabar tradition, this caste 
originated in a peculiar way. A Brahman had connection with his wife 
during the period of menstruation. The husband and wife were excommuni- 
cated. They and their issue liecame a separate caste, and were called Pushpakaus 
Their duty i^ to ^v.-eep the inner premises of temples, clean the uteii-ils, collect 
tlower-. and make garlaiuP, Their women are called lirah mn nl.. nr Pn.Pii./'/il.-. 
At the 'J oh marriaye ceremonies of IVlalayali castes up to hiuh caste Xkrvars 
inclusive, these women sing songs destribing the marriage celeljratious of Sita 
Pai'vati. Ac. Birth and death pollution lasts tor 11 days. Thev eeiierallv follow' 
M.-u'umakkathayam, but there are .Makkathayis als(_i anaing tliem. Sli'dit difier 
enecs in social observances have given rise to sub-castes among them, that 
d(i iu)t intermarry or interdiue. 

lijlijotfn Thun? or Thjijo.ttn Xamhi ii<u-m—ln Bhagavathi temples, they paint 
J90J ' the image cf the Goddess in lively colours, chant certain son m 

and perform propitiatory worship. Their services arc in rcipn- 
sition cldeHy during the prevalence of small-pox. In houses, whore small-pox patients 
die, they perform certain ceremonies to appease the Goddess of small -pox and drive 
out all demons. The other members of a house in which there has been a case of 
-mall-pox never rc-occujiv the hou.se, till the ceremonies arc performed. Similar 
ceremonies are performed in the temples also. It i- their profession that has deorad 
ed them. They follow either form of inheritance. Brahmans and their own caA ' 
men consort with their females. Birth and death pollution extends for 11 days' " 
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CASTE, TKIBE OK RACE. 
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Otlier Ambalavasis and Nayars do not take the meals touched hy the above four 
castes, nor allow them to consort with their females. Some of the.se cartes them- 
selves do not interdiuo or intermarry. 

Pisharotis. — The origin of the caste is interesting. The tradition is that when 
a Brahman novice was about to be oi’dained a Sanyasi or ascetic. 

1901 1,120 he bolted away in dread of the severe penances and privatiijii' a 

' Sanyasi’s life v.'onld entail. He then became enamoured of a 

Sudra woman and satisfied his carnal appetite. The children born to him were 
after their father called Pisharoti (literall}', the novice who ran away). They liave 
to do exactly the same services in the temples as the Pushpakans. Tn memory 
of their ancestor who, as a Sanyasi, had to be buried with salt in a sitting posture, 
they are buried in that posture, ami never cremated. Their women are called 
Pisharasyars. They observe birth and death pollution for 12 days. 

Variyar'i. — They are the issue of a Brahman by a Sudra woman. There arc 
other traditions too about the origin of the caste, but they all 

1891 aon point more or less to a Brahmanical parentage on the father’s 

side. Their occupation and customs as regards marriage, 
pollution, Ac., are exactly like those of Pisharotis. Among Pisharotis and 
Variyars, both the males and females interdine, but they do not intermarry, nor 
join with one another on caste ceremonial occasions. There are sub-divisions 
among Variyars that do not interdine or intermarry. Unlike Pisharotis, they burn 
their dead like other Ambalavasis. Their women are called Varasyars. 


PutlmvaU. — The origin of the caste is not well known. The name is derived 
1901 366 from Pudu dl (new man) or Podu al (the common man), pro- 

1891 307 bably a man appointed by a body of Uralars, or proprietors of 

a temple, to manage the affairs of the same. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the caste arose our of a Brahman’s connection with a Nayar woman, They are 
employed in temples as store-keepers or managers. They also sweep temples. 
Their males and females do not interdine or intermarry with Pisharotis or Variyars. 
In regard to other social matters, they do not differ at all from the Pisharotis or 
Variyars. Their women are called Puthuvarasyars. Their period of pollution 
extends to 12 days. 

In some places, Kayar males and Umales take meals touched by these three 
clis.ses 'if LiLthivc.iloil Ain'>a]:;V'i..;is. In otlier placiw, X-.yar n.ah -. alu.A Si.'. 
while in other.-, again n ifii.'f inalej nor feni..fic-s (ake fo- d ri-iaiu n.era. Sno ia.-iv, 
tliey con-^orr vvith Vayar wonr-n in s-une pla.-es, but tht-y aiv nor ailowci] fin 
in other places. 


Mara r-. — They 

1901 !.s:r, 

1891 


are Siidrns. and ; nip-?r'v 
along with Navi.rs, (Jwi 
with >ervic^.'5 in i, ini'les, 


.speaking th- ur.g’v too Tas 
iiiT iiOwevt'.' to Cm >e conia'i't 

and the alisei'ce of ii-ee mien, 


d 

)'i 

!J- 


tng or intermarriage with Nayars, they are classed along with Ainhalava-^is. 
They are dnnnni-r^, iniis'ciiin" and stori>-kcjpers in temple^!. Like Tivyg-.n 
Nambiyars, some -octiDii-^ among thosu also draw figures of tlic Goill.ws in 


Bhagavati temples and chant songs. In some places, they are also known as 
Kunippu«. Some sub-castes among them do not interdine or intonnarry. As tht j 
have generally to serve in temples, they bathe if they touch Xavars. In the 
matter of marriage (Talikettu and Sambandham), inheritance, period of pollution, 
&c., they follow customs exactly like those of Nayars. In the Southern Taluk 
Elayads officiate as PuroJiitr, but in the Northern Taluks, their own cast-unen 


take the part of the Elajads in their Sradha ceremonies. The Talikettu is like- 
wise performed by Tirumulpads (Kshatriyas) in the Southern Taluks, but by their 
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ov.n casteruen, called an Enangan in the Northern Taluks. Their castemen or 
Brabmans unite themselves with their women in Sambandham. As among Najars, 
purificatory ceremonies aTer funeral, ikr., are performed by Ghedliij/dtis or Navar 
]>riests. 

Scimanthaf< . — As we have already observed, they are said to be the descend- 
ants of the children of the Perumais and their Kshatriya followers by Nayar 
women, and are therefore Anulomajas. There are several sub-divisions, such as 
Xedungadi, Vallodi, Unithiri, Adiyodi, Ac. Two sub-divisions, namely. Adivodi (ol) 
and Dnithiri (1) have been enumerated in the State. They are so few in the State 
that it is not necessary to compare their mmibev'; with those of the previous census. 
They do not wear the sacred thread. All ceremonies are performed without 
Mantras. N ambiidris officiate as priests for Sradha and purificatory ceremonies. 
The Tali is tied by a Tirumulpad. Samanthas and Ambalavasis do not interdine. 
At public feasts, they sit together for meals. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Nampidis 
and most of the Ambalavasi castes do not take water from them. Birth and 
death pollution last,'^ for 11 days. 

loo. Nayars. — The MalayaU Sudras are known by the name of Nayars. 
With the Nambudris, who form but a very small fraction of the population of the 
State, the Nayars are in several respects the most characteristic and interesting 
people on this coast. Their system of marriage and inheritance, their simple habits 
of life, personal appearance and cleanliness have all along been so unique in 
their nature that they have been the observed of all observers ; their fighting 
([ualities, their skill in the use of the weapons of war, and the agility of their 
movements were in times past admired by military experts. ‘Hemour and 
gallantry I Love and battle ! My sword and my mistres.s! These were their devices, 
and tliey were ticklish sticklers for the point of honour. ' The above words briefly 
but characteristically describe the Nayars of the chivalrous times of old. Since the 
t'>tal)lishment of British supremacy, which brought with it the victories of peace, 
their martial spirit has died out. Their general intelligence, independence 
of character and adaptability to circumstances, have not been less admired by 
foreigners who have come across them. Their present condition may be best des- 
cribed in the words of my predecessor in office who wrote as follows in 1891: 

“ No class of the community is availing itself of the benefits of modern education as the 
Nayars, who are fast becoming conspicuous iu every literate walk of life. In every depart- 
ment of the State and m all the learned professions, they form a respectable majority and 
the only people who successfully compete with them in this respect are the Brahman im- 
migrants from the other Coast. While a large number of the Nayars have thus exchanged 
tlie sword for the pen, a still larger number have exchanged it for the plough. Excepting 
(Government service and the learned profesBiong, agriculture and domestic service are almost 
the only pursuits in which they are largely engaged. Among them there are extensive land- 
holders and substantial farmers, but a large body of them arc comparatively poor and are 
cither petty farmers or agricultural labourers. Domestic servants in well-to-do caste Hindu 
familie.s are almost wholly Nayars, but none of them are artisans, weavers or potters.” 

Xhs main charactGristics of the community hav6 boon cilrsady touched 
upon in several parts of this Keport, especially while considering the broad 
facts connected with the peopling of Kerala in ancient times ; a few of the 
more important points concerning them yet remain to be considered, and 
they may, though but briefly, be attempted here. The obscure yet fasci- 
nating subject of the origin of this people has been handled by several 
writers, and the literature that has gathered round it is immense. The question 
is, however, <ri]l in the controversial stage, and the last word has not been said as 
yet. The process of disentangling from the puzzled skein the thread of a true 
and connected story is by nn meanseasy, and is therefore slow. From the existence 
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of iustitutioiis pointing to a polyandrous state of life, some writers think 
that the Nayars must have come from Tibet. For the same reason, and from the 
similarity in the style of architecture and the somewhat fanciful resemblance in the 
names of Newars and Nayars, others have suggested that they might have migrated 
from Nepal. The similarity of architecture may be due to Buddhistic influences on 
this coast during the palmy days of Buddhism. From the existence of 
serpent worship among them, some have identified the Nayars with some of the 
Naga tribes of Scythic origin. Others again suggest the derivation of the name from 
the , 'Sanskrit word Xayaka Header), which appears in a modified form in the military 
title Xaique, and in the Dravidian terms, Naicker and Naidu. There seems to be 
some show of reason in all these theories, and it is possible that there may be a 
core of truth in some of them. It would hardly be safe to accept any of the above 
theories each by itself to account for the origin of the people, as they are at 
present constituted. All sections of the people that go by the name of Nayars 
can never be supposed to be the descendants of Newars, Nagas or Naicks. Though 
information has not sufficiently accumulated either to maintain or negative any of 
these theories, I may be permitted to make the following observations bearing on 
the subject. The various sections of the large Sudra population of Southern India 
are regarded ethnically as being Dravidian (or Turanian). It is commonly ac- 
cepted that at fairly distant intervals of time there were at least two distinct 
migi'afions of people belonging to this race. Branches of another race, the Kolarian, 
now identified by Ethnographists with Dravidians, are also held to have similarly 
migrated to various parts of the Peninsula at different times, — earlier than, simultan- 
eously with, and subsecpieiit to, the migrations of theDravidiaus or Turanians properly 
so called. It is known that both the earlier and the later waves of invaders were 
serpent-w'orshippers ; that the earlier hordes had a matriarchal, and the later a patri- 
archal, system of family life, and that the earlier Dravidians and the so called Kolarians 
at a certain locality became mixed up together in a perplexing manner. Moreover, 
they are not believed to have reached for long the monarchical stage in political life. 
Now, some of the most important features that distinguish the society of Kerala are 
(1; that the family is founded on a matriarchal basis, (2) that its people are 
of all others the most given to serpent- worship, and (3) that the kingly element was 
wanting in its earlier stages. Tuder the above circumstances, does it not stand 
to reason if we suppose that some branch or branches of the early Kolarians and 
Dravidians finally settled themselves in Kerala and multiplied under the favourable 
conditions of its climate and soil ? Though, for well-known causes, changed in certain 
respects, they have retained certain characteristics as distinctive marks of their 
origin. The movement of the Dravidians, who elsewhere absorbed a greater portion 
of the earlier hordes, and who now predominate in Southern India, is supposed to 
have taken place after the growth of the patriarchal regime and of the monarchical 
rule. Those who occupied the ^vest coast do not seem to have been much disturbed 
by any extensive immigrations of later tribes. There are but few routes of access to 
Kerala through the mountain barrier, which separates it almost completely from the 
rest of India, and probably did so more effectually in ancient times than at present. 
Of course, the break in this mountain chain near Palghat served as an opening 
for the migration of tribes from Coimbatore, Salem, and parts contiguous to them. 
There are also passes, though more difficult, along the Canaras for the advent of 
more adventurous tribes. It is therefore quite in accordance with probability that 
tribes of later Dravidians from their established centres in the Tamil, Telugu and 
Canaresc regions came at times and helped to form part of the Navar commu- 
nity. Linguistic evidence too goes to prove that it is composed of all these 
elements. But the original society must be taken to have been stronii'er in every 
respect, as the later hordes seem to have merged into it. At the same time. th*i 
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facility ■witli wliicli such fusions took place, until a certain stage in the development 
of the community, tends to confirm the view that there could have been little 
racial diversity between the earlier and the later hordes. Surviving relics of certain 
identical religious forms and ideas also point to the same conclusion. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the great diversity of effects now observable has been due 
to corresponding diversity in the conditions of growth. Analogy to the 
survival of rudimentary features obtaining in Kerala can now be seen only in very 
circumscribed areas and in particular groups. Speaking of theKolarian tribes ofChota- 
Kagpore, Mr. B. P. Baden Powell’** has observed ‘that those peoples were organized 
in tribes, and they established the territorial divisions still known as Nail\ * * *. 
He further notes ‘the Chota-Nagpore country is admirably adapted to secure 
the preservation of old tribal forms of settlement, since it is fertile within, and 
inaccessible to enemies from without, and does not lie in the track of any of the 
greater military movements known in history. Here we have distinct evidence 
that the Kolarian population was in part let alone, and in part combined with (or 
supplemented by) Dravidians, and all came under (later) Dravidian rulers. ’ Except 
for the fact that the tribes that settled in Kerala came also under Aryan supremacy, 
all the conditions and circumstances above set forth are strikingly true of Kerala. 
In the same connection, he observes that those tribes made small territories 
for tribal sections locally known as Parha. In the agricultural and Land Revenue 
language of Kerala, no word is more familiar than the word ixirlia, which is here 
applicable to a plot of agricultural land measuring of an acre. Other features of 
the tribal and village systems of Kerala were treated of in para 8 of the 
Introduction, and in para 7 in chapter I. They seem to correspond in many 
respects to the mixed Kolarian and Dravidian systems of Chota-Kagpore. The 
main features of the family life have already been referred to. It has however 
been doubted whether the matriarchal society of Kerala is really so ancient, and not 
taken on in connection with the peculiar relations of the tribes wdth the Narabudris. 
According to Ethnographists, the maternal kinship is anterior to the paternal. The 
prevalence of the former system in Kerala can only be taken, until the contrary is 
conclusively proved, as the survival of a custom incidental to certain stages in the 
process of evolution of society everywhere. The subject in its relation to Kerala 
has been handled by Mr. Justice K. Narayana Marar in the Malabar Qnarterhj 
lievietcA With special reference to the point at issue, he observes as follows: — 


“ If. i? irunoR'^il.’lc fer me to believe that the rmr' '‘rbi rit- 

ars were intr^iducpd bv the- blr'l’ni' oc fn - gv"’' U-. It 13 


B.nee tbf' V 


uu'e i '■.•']! villual 
irl ciisi: -in'; and 


oppo'^ed to 3I! experif-nce that a wh'^le c'lnimunitv '.Ivnild, et tlie !':it 
even like P.orasurama, or to please anutfe'r oouimanii:-. give r.p tix.u- 
manners of such vital importance and ad'^pt others. There aiv Cliristian ennvt-rts in .Mala- 
bar who chnna'ed their religion centuries ago b'-t who ^tiil riirj.r tu ? 'o,-,-,- of the s-.^eial 
observanrr.s of the Hindus not directly in condict wiih then- rr-brio-ir | . Tho'e are 

Mabonun- dan ennverts who still follow llie Marunnt'k;!,; ■..M.y.uo i - g 

points to the fact, that social and domestic custorn .5 arc jH.-rh.vp . th-- la.- t things wh'ch a 
people can be induced to renounce. We found from the Kerabtpathi tliat tlie majority of 
the Brahmans refused to renounce their old cuatoms rnl yjl yt n w era s fven at the 
bidding of Barasurama. It recpiires more than the pr-ovc?-’- i,;! grB:- , f salt m ta]:e in the 
assertion that the Nayars who followed the monoandrons and patriarchal sy.gom bofr.re the 
advent of the Brahmans assumed the polyandrous and matriarchal system at their instance. 
It means that while yon were living with your wife and children as a family, in the modern 
acceptation of the term, involving the right in them to succeed to all your property 011 vour 
death, you were told that you should no more regard the lie of family as pf-nnanent nor your 
wife and children as your successors, .and that your property ^h.sufd go ;:ftpr v-mr death to 
your sister and her children, these in their turn abandoning all their rigl.t 'to succeed to 


4 
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•Village Communities in India, pages, 64 and 65. 
tVoi. I, page. 30. 
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their husband and father though the change were highly detrimental to them— and you and 
the others quietly accepted it. Those who will bestow' some little thought on the matter 
will readily realize the monstrosity of this theory and agree w'ith me, I hope, in mv diffic’tltv 
to accept it. ” 

The community must be taken to be mainly composed of tribes who origiiially 
migi’ated to this part of India before the growth of the acknowledgment of marriage 
and of the patriarchal life, that is, in a stage, when ther^ had been no great certi- 
tude of paternity, and w'hen kindred’ had in consequence to be reckoned ;o<clnsiveiy 
through ‘ the mother. ’ In amplification of what has been said in the Introduction 
concerning the matriarchal society of the Malayalis, it may be observed that what 
at an early period remained to some e.Ktentin a plastic state became rigidly 
fixed after contict w'ith the peculiar community of the Xarnblidris ly the esta- 
blishment of strictly dishnetive rules of social and dom.stic life for the 
observance of Marumakkathayis. In these cii’cumstauces, guide! by individual 
convenience or individual conscience, any modification of the or: .final c.o !caii:'n' 
in respect of at least some phases of domestic life became impossible to be efi’ected 
under whatever inducement, w'ithout revolutionizing the whole basis of society. 
The system has thus survived all the attacks of time, and the matriarchal rule 
still subsists. But the questionable incidents associated with it — some circum- 
scribed tracts and special groups apart — are in the region of the long gone past. 
If the marriage tie derives its virtue w'holly and solely from any legal sanction 
accorded to it, then it may indeed be said that marriage as an institution 
recog^nized by law does not exist among the community. But the legal sanc- 
tion is only the seal set by the governing or the sovereign authority on that 
which is alw'ays supported and sustained by the moral and social sanction. 
The strictness of the conjugal tie and the natural sentiment as between father and 
children are now as profoundly ingrained in the morality of this community as in 
that of any other people. Except for the circumstance that man and woman are 
at perfect liberty to separate at the will of either, the statement requires no more 
qualifications and reservations than would be deemed necessary in the case of 
patriarchal groups. 

The rule of compulsory monogamy obtaining among more advanced nations is 
day by day becoming the rule among Marumakkathayam Malayalis as well, and 
in the attainment of this state of things neither law nor religion has had any 
part, as their marital relations are still outside the scope of both these .sanctions. 
But it is only natural that, in a society, w'e meet with persons and groups whose 
moral sense is developed in varying grades. It vvould indeed be ridiculous to 
characterize a w'hole community as living in amoral paradise or a moral ht-ll by con- 
clusions drawn fram.the characteristics of extremes. But not .seldom has it bee.i the 
lot of the community under consideration to be judged exclusively bv the conduct 
and practices of those in the lowest grade. From their experience of aday oi two, 
globe-trotters, whose line of march usually lies along the coast, and who seldom 
come across the higher classes of society in general often sow broadcast infamous 
reflections calculated to supply amusing reading to the world at large, but consciously 
or unconsciously it is so done at the expense ot a whole people. The simple fact of 
the matriarchal family ascertained, the conclusions in respect of the civil and con- 
jugal life of the society appear to them as being quite natural, nay, irresistible, if 
only they happen to come across isolated cases of loose and promiscuous living. 

■ The following extracts from a recent publication * serve as instances in point : — 

(1) ..........paternity goes for nothing in these lands, where all children have 

a mother, but no father." 


• Tbe Contemporary Soitnoa Series, “ fVwitfve fVtt " by E. Beelus, (U page 161, 
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*(2) “ In the south, (Malahai'l the customs of which I am more especially describing, the 
more admirers a woman has, tire more she is esteemed — four, five, six, seven ; but not mon, 
than ten or twelve. Everything has its limits. Reciprocal propriety demands that each .e-hall 
be the privileged guest for twenty-four hours, a week, a decade, or half a decade. Does the 
king of the horn- desire to keep away visitors — to be rid of intruders ? He hangs up his 
shield an the door, or sticks his sword or his knife there. Every one knows what is meant." 

(S) " Each "voman is the wife of several men, each of whom has in his turn several mis- 

Mi polyandry and polygamy (exist} side by side or inextricably mixed 

polygamy suits the wealthy and powerful, such as the Rairs of the best societv, whilst 
polwindry i- *lie reso ’r.oe of the poor ....” 

All this will indeed he news to the Mannnahhitliayaui iMalayalisof the present 
day. Of all such redectiuns, if they refer at all to the society of our own times, it inav 
be emphatically asserted that they are all unreal assumption.s and inferences 
drav.-u or derived from superficial impressions and second hand information. 
Several convidcrations enter into a, fact so complex as the modern matri- 
uorehol I’t-ivvait of the Alalayalis, and the ob.-^erver.s from outside are in the maioritv 
o'" cases without the means to determine complicated relations and to ascertain 
matter- of fact. The most important of these is the dlarumakkathayam sy’stem of 
inheritance, and a few words may be said here about the peculiar customs goxmrn- 
in IT the same. 

Marum'ihkithmjcm, or the system of succession or inheritance bv 
1 'lie’s -ister’- children, reckons descent and inheritance in the female line- 
Its origin i.s obscured by time. According to the system, a man’s heirs 
arc Eot hii sons, or grandsons, as in English Real Property Law, or as 
in Hindu Law governing the joint family system, but his sisterhs or sister’- 
daughtei's or mother's sister’s sou and so on, which means that kinship has always 
to be reckoned from some ancestress. The members of the family ordinarilv 
live together, ami all of them (males and females) are alike entitled to maintenance. 
The Karamivan, or the eldest male member, has the right of managing all matters 
connected with the family in respect of its income and expenditure, ancl controllino- 
all Us Concerns, social and domestic. A Karauavan is really a trustee, agent, 
manager, tenant and co-sharer all rolled into one. An individual member cannot 
claim any specific portion of the property as his share, nor will any debts 
incurred by a junior member, or for the matter of that, by the Karanavan 
himsedf, save in the interests of the family, be binding upon the family and its 
possessions. The Km-auavan too has no power to alienate or encumber any of the 
movable or imm ovable property without the unanimous consent of the members 
or at le.iA of an influential and respectable majority. A Karanavan who mismanages 
the family affairs, or who is physically or mentally incapable, is liable to be removed 
from his podtion. In such cases, the fittest man or a committee consiatino- of 
two or more members is entrusted with the management. Partition of family 
property c.mi bo ofiected only with the consent of all members of ao-e. Pro- 
perty is divided eithc-r per stirpes or capita. Thus, if there be two sisters and 
their children in a family, the property is divided equally between the two, or by 
individual share==. The acquisitioiK of all members generally lapse to the Tarwad 
after their death, but the private earnings of a junior member, and sometimes 
of the Karanavan himself, are, by courtesy, or when a custom is proved, allowed 
to remain as Tavazhi or branch property in his or her own line. The system 

o ^ ^ o ^fiy told, it ensures integrity of property 

jmd strength of union, but it wofully lacks inducements to individual energy 
industry and enterprise. - 

*(2i K. K-mIue, pages 162 an3 103. 

'S' pnil (g' J'S , page 164. 
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Now, as every member of a Maruroakkathayam family is entitled to 
be maintained out of the joint property, and as the lavs of property and 
mberitiince are entirely independent of marriage laws, the duty of husband 
and the obligation of wife a})peai- at first sight to be greatly narrowed, but 
the claim on the Tarwad property being ordinarily limited to one of bart- 
maintenance, every woman has to look to her husband for the extra wants of herself 
and her children, and these extra wants havebeen increasing with the progressive 
refinement of society, so that a woman is entirely dependent upon her husband 
x-ji all the elegant enjoyments of wealth. While greater possibilities of supplv 
and satisfaction have been developing wirp increased necessities and varied 
de.sires. the duties of husband and the obligations of wife now comprise nearly 
the whole range of human concerns. Ag tin, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no recognized relation between marriage and inheritance, no man of 
any means generally fails to make some provision for the support of his wife and 
children, and when especially the uncle or brother fails, or is helpless to support, 
the father usually steps in. Thus, between the two opposing systems of affi- 
liation. matriarchate and patriarchate, a reconciliation has been found to be feasible 
in practice, in other words, the one has always been an unobtrusive complement of 
the other. It is also clear by the way that there is every inducement for women to 
remain faichful to the plighted engagement and cherish by all possible means, with 
an affectionate regard for their uncles and brothers, the love for their husbands. 
While in the natural course of thing.s, the patriarchate may gradually gain ground, it 
cannc't, except in the event of the community entirely breaking with the traditions of 
the past, triumph over the matriarchate and prevail in an exclusive manner. For, 
when a father bestows any property upon his children, these in their turn have 
to enjoy it in common and to bequeath it again on the matriarchate principle. Thus, 
the two principles of affiliation are compelled to develop simultaneously. This simul- 
taneous character of the development is however attended with inconvenience as well 
<13 advantage. The attitude of the Tarwad people towards an earning and married 
member is at times su=picioas, and it is no easy task for him to adjust the claims of 
the relations on both sides. But the difficulty is no new one, and the people hare learnt 
to get on without serious friction. All the same, this circumstance always calls for 
the exercise of great tact and judgment, for even at the best the mood that prevails on 
either side is little better than accepting the position as part of the order of nature. 
It has been said that their Tarwads are everything to Marumakkathayam Malayalis, 
and that the matriarchal bond is stronger than the niatrimonial. Partly from the 
nature of things, but chiefly from the circumstances ofsoceity, it must perhaps be so 
in a sense. If the terras can be appropriately applied, the latter is more of the nature 
of duty of happiness, while the former is that of happiness of duty mixed very often 
with feelings of materialiriterest. But the comparison itself seems scarcely legitimate, 
the two emotions being essentially different in kind. Those who after marriage lose 
touch with the maternal home and their kindred therein, can hardly realize the 
existence of that innate and heredit.ary feeling ever present to a Malayaii. 

Again, the prevalence of two forms of marriage, the Talikethc Kahjanam, 
obligatory only in respect of females, and Samban(fha7n, which w'ill be described 
later on, is another source of misconception. This feature is indeed a paradox, but 
it has its explanation in history. The former is purely ceremonial in its nature, 
'being merely a caste-rite, while the latter is the Vivaham or real marriage, which 
•unites a woman to a man. Though the man who ties the Tali is generally 
dismissed with the wedding guests, and is not to encumber the conjugal chamber 
-with his pre.-ence, it is not denied that this practice might seem to slightly 
, wound sc ntimentpj chastity. But the whole affair hrings out in bold relief the 
* . Purely ceremoni^l aspect of Talikettu and the great freedom- enjoyed by all-parties 
_^«OBC 4 TOed in a-m^t W; of y-itel - im|wt^i^e- .asTnarriage. 
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The condition of women under tliis complicated system recjuires to be specially 
iiutieed. The two sexes are nearly on a par as to inheritance of property 
Again, conjugal freedom also being not all on one side, the relations of the sexes 
appear to be more rational than among most other ccnimuiiities, as man does not 
enjov any esclusive privilege of asserting or abusing his natural superiority 
Further, the woman is free to enjoy the pleasures of social life, as it seldom falls to 
her lot to be worried with the miseries of domestic seclusion. 

Hiqli Ca^te Nayars.— The high caste Xayars form 20 per cent, of the Hindu 
1901 1 , 11,837 population, and nearly 14 per cent, of the total popu- 

1891 1,01,691 lation of the State. As they live mostly upon incomo 

derived from land, and are orthodox to a degree, they are essentially a 
rural people. Of the total strength, 9 ! per cent, live outside the limits of towns. 
The Nayars are divided into i8 sub-castes, '4 of which may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be termed high caste Nayars, the remaining four being classed as low 
caste Nayars. The former consist of {1 ,j Kiriyathil Nayar, constituting the nobi- 
lity, (2) Illathu Nayar, attached to Nambudri Illams for special services, religious 
and domestic, (3) Swaroopathil Nayar, to render service to Kshatriyas, f4) Henoki, 
'serving as accountants in temples, (5) Pattola Henon, accountants of aristo- 
cratic families, (T) Marars, drummers and musicians in temples, (7) Pada- 
mangalarn Nayar, to escort the processions in temples, (8j Pallichan Nayar, 
palanquin bearers of Brahmans, (9j Chempukotti Nayar, workers in copper, 
chiefly in temples and Brahman houses, (10) Otathu Nayar, tilers or thatchers 
of temples and Brahman houses, (llj Edacheri Nayar, makers and sellers of 
dairy produce, (12) Vattekkadan Nayar, pressers of oil, chiefly for use in temples, 
fl3) Andhran Nayar, makers of earthenware for use in temples and (14) Asthi- 
kurissi Nayar, priests to officiate at the funeral obsequies of all sub-castes above 
them. The strength of each sub-division has not been separately recorded. The 
above classification bears clear marks of a functional basis, for each sub-division 
has distinct duties to perform. It also shows that some divisions at least must 
have arisen with the Brahman supremacy in Kerala, for several of the sub-castes 
are to do service in temples or to Brahmans, Distinct occupational groups there 
probably w^ere in the tribal organizations that had existed prior to the advent of 
the Brahmans, though not on any clearly defined lines, and the Brahmans must 
have found it pretty easy to make a cut-and-dry adjustment of the social 
groups, and of the occupations they then follow^ed, or were subsequently compelled 
to follow" under altered conditions. 

The low caste Nayars include (1) Tarakan, merchant and shop-keeper, (2) 
V'elakkathalavan, barber, (3,, Veluthedan, w’asherman and (4) Chaliyan, weaver. 
The low caste Nayars are distinct endogamous divisions, that is, c-ach sub-division 
must marry within itself. Only Yelutheclans and Velakkathalavans are classed 
;is low caste Nayars in the Imperial Tables, but Tarakans and Chaliyans also 
appear to be included under the class in the earliest knowm scheme of classification. 
Pollution by touch being taken as the principle of classification, only Y eluthedans, 
Velakkathalavans and Chaliyans could be classed as low caste Nayars, as their 
touch pollutes all castes above them. The Tarakans appear to have been a trading 
class of Sudras originally, but they have now taken to other professions. Whatever 
might have been the position of the Tarakans in times past, at present they enjoy 
a status equal to that of some sub-divisions of high caste Nayars. Though the 
Tarakans are the least. Malayali in character, they make the nearest approach to 
high caste Nayars. Their touch does not pollute the latter. In their manners, 
customs, &c., they are in several respects like high caste Nayars. They can eater 
temples just as N ayars do. They ar^ however characterized by somfr pecuirarities, 
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which clistiiiyuish them from both the hij^h caste and low ca.ste Xayars. A thick 
string ivorn round the neck by their women knotted at tlie back and the e-nds 
lianging loo.'ely distinguislies them from other Xayar women. Unlike Xhivars, 
they follow the m law of inheritance, and widows cannot marry- 

In the State, they arc confined to the Chittur Taluk. These circumstances 
seem to indicate their later advent and incomplete assimilation with the Xavars. The 
high caste divisions have one or other of the following titles attached to theii' 
names, Karthavu, Kaimal, Panikkar. Kuruppti, Xambiyar. Achan, X'ayar. Meiioii, 
A'c. Of the various snb-divisions, Kiriyaui is admittedly the highest ; and X'ayar, 
Elet'adam, Karthavu, Panikkar, Kaimal, Ac., are some of the titles borne by them. 
But these titles do not always indicate caste status, as such distinctions are often 
conferred as honours upon inferior divisions by ruling Chiefs in recognition of ser- 
vices of various kinds. The term Xayar is generally atti.xed to the name of all males 
of age wh(.> do not posse-'^’aiiy other titles, and is itself considered here to be a 
derogatory appellation, though the highest Sf/e'o/bs (nobility) go under that title. 
Both classes of Xayars follow the Marumakkathayam law of inheritance. 

Ceremonies . — As soon as a child is born and the umbilical cord cut, its uncle, 
brother, father or some other near relative sprinkles with a gold ring some drops 
rif the water of a cocoanut on the face of the child. This ceremony may be 
likened to the Jatakarma of the Brahmans. For I t nights after the date 
of birth, all members of the family observe what is called birth pollution, during 
which period neither the members of the family nor their kindred on the female 
side can enter temples, or perform any ceremonies. The members of the 
family themselves are polluted by touching the mother or child. On the lath 
day, Velan female purities all clothing by sprinkling a mixture of ashes and 
water, and gives cloths washed by her for wear before the purificatory bath. 
The ChcetJtifjcoi or Asthikurissi X'ayar then steps in, and performs the purificatory 
ceremony by sprinkling, before and after bath, rdxcJoijjar/id (the holy mixture 
of milk, curd, ghee, urine and dung of a cow). On the same day. the child is for 
the first time taken out of the room, which corresponds to the A'athilpurapad 
ceremony of the Xambiidris. On the d.'^th day. or if that day be inau- 
spicious, some day after it, the child is named. It is fed w ith food only after 
this period. The food used to consist of millet, wheat or powder of a species of raw 
plantains, but, among the rich, IMelliu's food, Xestle's food, (,'orn Flour, barley or sago 
is slowly replacing the cheaper stuff. A medicinal mixture consisting of i’ai/ainbii 
< Acorns cnlnmus), Elu'oioj'inis lancrolafns, galluuts, coral, gold, silver. Ac., is given 
to tlie child till Annaprasana, which takes place in the .sixth month, when an uncle 
or brother of the woman first feeds it w ith rice, generally in some temple acfa.trdiug 
to vows, which the father ornuother will have made long before its birth. The child 
is first taken out of the house only for this ceremony. This custom is now broken 
with impunity. X'idyarambha. or initiation in reading and writing, takes place in the 
third, or fifth year. Kama A'edlia or ear-boring comes off in the fifth or seventh 
year, but this is now done without reference to any special age, some doing 
it even on the 28 th day. In the case of girls, the Tali Left c or ceremonial marriage, 
either imposed upon the X'ayars by the X'ambudris to Aryanize the subject races 
and thus flatter their vanity, or adopted b\' the Xayars and others as a partial 
imitation of the custom obtaining among the Xambiidris so as to raise them- 
selves in the social scale, is now celelirated without any regard to age. the 
c-eremony being performed even three months after the birth of the (diild. The 
celebration of the cei'emony is costly, and advantage is therefore taken of a single 
occasion in the course of ten or twelve years, at which all girls in a family, 
irrespective of their ages, and when parties agree, all girls belonging to families 
that observe death pollution between one another, go through the ceremony. 
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Ill some places, as a faint imitation of the infant marriape s\stem obtaining 
among Paradesi Jirahmans, the peifoniiance of this ceremony is eompulsory 
before the girl attains puberty. The ceremony opens with tin- lixmn ol a [»ost lor 
the construction of a P(tn<liil lar shed, wduch is aftinavard' heautitully deeoiated 
with cloth, pictures and festoons. The male members ot the village are in\itedancl 
treated to a feast, followed by the distribution of Pan Every time that 

a marriage ceremony is celebrated, a member of the family \isits Hi' Iligliiiessthf 
Raja with presents, and solicits his permission for the celebration. Such present' 
are often made to the Xambudri .Jeiimies by their teiniiits, and by castt^s attached to 
Illams. It may be noted here that certain privilege' 'Uch as sitting on a gr iss mat. 
having an elephant procession, drumming, tiring of pop-guns. lVc., haw otteii to be 
obtained from the Ruler of the State. The marriage itself bogins with the -l-sZ/fu- 
iii'oi/jahi/ijn (a procession to the marriage Paudal with l/ir c/g/// /iii.spic/nn.'^ fhitu/P). 
imd Pfiftiirin/fJn/l (seating for song), at the latter of which a Rrahmani or Pushpim 
sings certain songs based upon suitable Puranic text'. The girls and other female 
membors of the family, drtsscd in gay attire and dts-ked with costly ornaments, 
come out in procession to the Pandal. where the Piishpiui sings, witii toin-toiiis 
and the tiring of ])Op-guns at intervals. After three, five or seven rounds of this, 
a cutting of the jasmine placed m a brass pot is carried i >n a ii tdepl lant by the Ela_\ ad, 
or family priest, to the nearest Bhagavati temple, where it is planted on the night 
previous to the ceremonial day with tom-toiU', firework', and joyous shouts 
of ineu and women. A few houis liefore the auspicion' moment for the ceremony, 
this cutting is brought back. Before the Tali is tied, the girls are brought out of the 
room, and either from the ground itself or from a raised iilatform. heautifulls' de- 
I'orated with festi'ous, Ac., theyare made to worship the >un. 'The bridegroom, a Tiru- 
mulpad or Enannan (a Xayar of the same caste), is then hronglit into the honst- witli 
swiji'd ill hand with tom-toms, tiring of pop-guns, and shouts of joy. At the gate, he 
is received by a tew female meinhers witli Aslitamangalyam in their hands, and 
seated on a bench or stool in the Pandal. A male member of tliefamil)', generally 
a brother or maternal uncle of the girl, washes thi' feet of the bridegroom, 'i’lie 
"iris are covered with new cloths of cotton or silk and brought into the Pandal 
and are .seated scrceiied off from one another. Alter the distribution of money 
presents to the Brahmans ;md the Elayad. the latter hands owr the Tali oj' a thin 
plate of gold shaped like tin- leaf of .|.s/ru///u (Flcu-i /v /d/d».>a) tacked on to a string 
to the Tirumnlpad. w ho ties it round tlie nc-ek of the girl. A single Tirumulpad 
often ties the 'Pali round the neck ot two, thiei' or four girls. 'Ihe Tirumulpad 
is given one to eight rujiees per girl tor tying the T’ali. Sometimes the Tali is tied 
by the mother of the girl. The |•etention ot the Tali is not at all ohligatoiy. nay. 
it is seldom worn or taken cai'c of after the ceremony. 'Ihese circumstances 
clcarlv show' the ])urcl\' ceremonial character of this foi'in of m.ai'riage. Tiic 
Karaiiii l ^{■san. m’ lu'adma.ii of the \ illugc. is an imjjortaiit factor on this occasion. 
In a coiispicnous part ot the marriage Ikaiidal. la- is [)ro\ id(‘(l with a st-ar on a cot. 
on which .a, gi'a'S mat. a black hianket and w'liifc cloth arc s|)rea(l one (Wer the 
otl'u'V. Before tving tl;e 'I'ali. his permissiem is solicited lor the jierloi'inaiice of th«‘ 
c(U'emon\'. .•ind with his consent, the lali is tied. He is j)aid 4 . .s. Jip >30 ,n- (33 
ptiihan- la puthau=l" jdesj i)e)- giil according to the means of tlu- family. 
FR' is also given ric('. cuny stuffs and Pni, s'ii„n/. Rose water is at, intervals 
siirinkli- ion tiie male' .-irl females tl'uit ri'seiiihle on the oceasion. With the distri- 
t)Utiwn of Pn n ::n ,'i . ''-i'nted ',in lal p.iste. and ja'inine ilowers to the females of 
pm.' \ dlage .i nd w 1 '.'es ( 4 rela 1 i Vi 's a lid i I'a nds, who a re 1 u\ itr'd j oi' the ecea sioi 1, t hese 
gue ,1^ return to thoir ho7nes. d'he inaie .members, one or tw'e from ea.ch tamilv, in 
the village art th.eii ti’eat-sl to a .smnjitiious iea't. In 'onie |)!aee', wdierf* 
the Enaiigu s\ stcju prr \ ails, a 11 meinb'eisolsueh families (both males and female.s)are 
also providerl w ith lueal'. On tlic third day. tiu' r'illagers are aga.in entertaiued to 
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huiclicoii of I'ict- a 1x1 milk puddiii”', and on the foiutli day, tlio girls are taken 
out in procession for worship in the nearest temple amidst tom-toms and 
shouts. After this a least is held, at which friends, relatives and villagers are ,uiven 
a rich meal. With the usual distrilmtion of Pan supari, sandal, and liowcrs. 
the invited guests depart. Marriage presents, chiefly in money, are madi' to the eld- 
(.-st male member of the family by the friends and relatives of the family and by 
villagers, and with this the ceremony closes. From the time of fixing the first pole 
for the marriage Paudal up to the tying of the Tali, the village astrologer is in 
attendance on all ceremonial occasions, as he is to pronounce the auspicious moment- 
for the performance oi each item . Du ring the fou r days of the marriage, eulerta iuments 
such as Kathakali, Drama or Ottan Tullal are very cmnmon. Before w e close this, 
it may be stated that when a family ean ill-atford to celebrate the cfu-eniony on any 
grand scale, the gills aie taken to the nearest temple, or to the Plain (A a, 
Xambudri, it thev happen to belong to sub-divisions attached t('i Plarns, and 
the Tali is tied with little or no feasting and merriment. In thi‘ Northern 
Taluks, very poor people sometimes tie the i'ali before the TnliaiL'ka ra iipa.i on the 
Ti I'ln'iinain day, of which nntre will l)e said later on. 

TinindnLi/li. -This ceremony is practically a public declaration that a girl 
has reached the age of maturity. When a girl attains puberty, she i-. seated 
in a separate room, wdiere a lamp is lit and a brass pot with a bunch 
of cocaaanut liowcrs is kept. She has ti.i keep with her a cin-ular plate oi 
brass with a handle called T liJlann'l d > . literally a looking glass with a handle. J lie 
event is proclaimed liy Korara (shouts of joy by femali-'s). The females of 
the neighbouring houses and of the families of fiiends and relatives \’isir hei’. 
Xew (doths are presentixl to the girl by her near relatives. (.)ii the third day. 
the villagers, triends and relatives are tivated to a luncheon of rice and milk 
pudding. Eail\ iuthe morning on the fourth day. the iMannans or A elans appear. 
The girl is anointed with oil. and tender leaves ot the cocoamit-palm ai'e tied round 
the head and wai't. Tn the coinjiany of maidens she is brought out of the room, 
and the \folans sing certain songs. Thence the party move on to the tank, 
where the girl wears a cloth washed by a A elan, and takes a liath. After the bath, 
the ATlaiis again sing songs. Tn the alteruonu. tlu' girl is taken out by the females 
iimted for the occasion to an ornamental Pandal, and the A'ldans. standing at a 
distance, again sing .songs. With the usii.-d distribution o| /*an >/ij, i/ i. sandal and 
jasiniu(‘ ilowers, the ceremony closes. In the midst of the song, the female 
guests i.d the village, file wives of h’ieuds and relatives, and most of tht* 
members of the famih' itself, pres'uit eaeli a small cloth to the \ elans. ITe is also 
given a sniall amount of money, rice, betel-leaf. Ac. I’lie guests are then entertain- 
ed at a feast. In some })]aces. the girl is takiui to a sejiarate' liouse for the bath 
on tlu' fourth day. whence she retuiTis to lier house iu a procession accomjianied 
w ith tom-foms and shouts, la the A'ortlK'rn I'ahiks, the \ elan s song is iu tin- 
night, and the perfoi'inance of the ceremony on the lourth ilay is eomjuilsory. In 
the Southern Taluks, it is often put oil to some con veiiieut day. Ih'foie the com- 
[detion of this song cei'emony. the girl i- prohiiiited ii'om going out of the house 
or entering tenniles, 

>a/iiiia n'/Jhiiii.-- '\'\]c (a-renioiiy coiiiit'cted wiiii liie miion of a aiai .t 

woman as hushand and w ile is called Sam’oandham (good or auspicious umon). In 
po])u!ai' language, it is also known as ('ihnn igood and m il w hicli Iijci'ilies 

that the husliand and w ile are to pai 1 icipate iuthe [U’osin rit \ a uif ad\ ersity of each 
other. ('uriouslv ( noiigh, the ])hrase cor-wspouds to the < ontract ol thi 
English ^vedlling seivice ’for lietter fi>r worst,', fur richer lo)- poort i-.' I'he 
influence of a husliand in a family for go't'l or mil has in inmimerable 
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instances contributed towards the prosperity or the ruin of families. Pudura- 
iiturl, another name for the ceremony, signifies the presentation of a cloth 
to the bride, one of the important items of this form of marriage, impl\-ing 
thereby that the husband is thereafter to supply the necessary clothing. 
This is invariably attended with gifts of money too, symbolical of provisic.u fur 
(Ther nece^sarie.s. KitaJPora is still another name and means the bed-chamber 
ceremony. The daughter of a maternal nude is generally considered t(3 be a proper 
match for the nephew, but as a rule Nayars enjoy much greater freedom of choice 
than other classes of i)eoplp. Though much faith is not placed in, or use made of 
agreement of horoscopes, the astrological element is not altogether ab.-ent in the 
formation of unions. The parents or friends of the bride or bridegroom generally 
make the piT)posal. and the wishes of the Kai cDULvana of the two families are invari- 
ably consulted. If the parties agree, au auspicious day is fixed. A fetv of 
the villauei^ and the friends and relatives of the two families meet together 
in the bride’s hon^e. The occasion is not marked by sncli great festivities as the 
Talikettu marriage. Innovations in this respect are being attempted at present, 
so that the occasion is made more public, and is attended with a feast. After 
a sumptuou,? supper provided for tlie occasion, the invited guests assemble, 
and, withtlie usual presents of money by the bride and bridegroom to Brahmans. Avho 
pronounce their benediction fur the happiness and pro.sperity of the couple, the 
bride i> ushered in by her mother or by an elderly female of the family, tvlien 
.Toths and money are presented to the bride by the bridegroom, after which 
the assembly breaks up. The union is generally efiected with mutual consent, 
but it is terminable at the will of either party. Practically, a marriage thus 
effected lias in the majority of instances been as happy and enduring as others more 
formal and cerem.cnial in their nature. In this connection, Mr. Logan,* tvho 
Avas for many years the Collector of Malabar, and thus had ample opportuni- 
ries of knoAving a great deal about Malaltar and its folk, very truly observes as 
folloAVS : — 

•• This part of the Malabar laAV has in tli.' Itands of uiicuquiring commentators, brought 
tuucli undeserved olilorpiv on the morality of the people. The fact, at any rate of recent years, 
is tliat. although the theory of the law sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity is 
Vfrv .-’eneral. NoAvhere is the marriage tic— albeit informal— more rigidly observed or respected, 
noAvbere is it more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely avenged. The very looseness 
( if the law makes the individual observance closer : for people liaA'e more Avatcliful care over 
the things they are most liable to lo.se. The absence of ceremonial has encouraged the popular 
impression : but ceremonial, like other ccaiventionalities. is an accident, and Nnyar AA’omen 
are as chaste and faithful as their neighbours, just as they are as modest as their neighbours, 
although tlieir national enstnmedoes not In.dude some of the details required by conventional 
notions of mode'-ty." 

The matrimonial freedom enjoyed by Xayar wouieii perhaps differs 
little from that claimed b\' (.rant Allens heroine in • 'Ihr woman ndi,, ilid\ 
!nit arbitrary dissolutions on flimsy grounds are effectually controlled by 
public opiuu.n and the iron band of the KaranaA-au : and a man ora AA'Oman 
who dissolA’cs the union on in.sufficient groimds has to bear the stigma of 
social disgrace. Misconduct and incompatibility of temper generally tend to 
a divorce. Where the iuisbaud has iiidependcnr means, his Avife and children 
generallv live Avitli him; in other cases, she Im" in her Tamvad. where she is 
visited by her husband. Generally, the Karauavan, or other Avell-to-do members of 
a Tarwad, educate the chiblreii. but blood being thicker than water, in many 
cases, the father looks to the convenience, comfort' and material prospt'rity <if Ids 
children, so that no man Avho can afford it ever neglects the wants of his vcife and child- 
ren, or fails to provide for them. The existing state of things did not .satisfv 
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the cravings and sentiments of the educated public, and there Aca^, therefore a loud 
cry for reform and legislation. The ^ladras GoA'emment appointed a commi'^^inu 
knoAvn as the Malabar Marriage Commission, which, after its protracted labour^, 
enacted a permissive law, Act of 189b (Madras). The law does not extend to 
this State. The fcAvness of the number of marriage registrations shows hoAv little 
the Nayars as a communitv felt its want. The subjoined extract from f "dCCoAn/ 
Law and Cnsttnn ' is worth perusal in this connection : 

“From tlie date on Avhieli the Act came into force up to the 81st March IhOt). sixts-foii" 
Sambandhams have been registered. In his last report on tlie working of the Act the Kegi- 
strar-General states that the numlier of notices of intention to register Sambandhams was 8f) 
in 189(5-97. 84 in 1897-98 and only 14 in 1898-99. He accounts for the falling off as folloAvs ; — 

“ The mass of the people continue to regard the Marriage law with aversion and suspi- 
cion, and even the educated members of the community, who are in favour of the measure, 
shrink from taking advantage of it, from fear of offending the elder members of their 
tarwads and the all-powerful Xamhudris and other great landlords The Kegistrar of Calicur 
also points ont that the power conferred by the Marriage law to make provi.sion for one's 
wife and children has hitherto acted as some inducement to persons to register their Samhau- 
dhams, but as Act V of 1898 (Madras), which came into force from ’dud September 1898, en- 
ables the folkovers of Marumakkathayam law to attain this object without registering their 
Sambandhams, and thus “ unnecessarily curtailing their liberty of action and risking the chances 
of a divorce proceedings, ” he thinks it unlikely that registrations under the Marriage law 
would increase in future. " 

As observed aboA'e, no one who has bad the means ever tvanted the will to pro- 
vide for his wife and children. But the law or custom .as it stood made no 
provision against contingencie.s, which alone perhaps the legislature had to supply. 
There is, nu doubt,a grotving desire among a large section of the Xayars here too that 
the State should do something to supply a long-felt want, which is not hotvever the 
right of registration but testamentary power on the lines of Act V of 1898 ((Madras) 
for the disposal of a man’s self -acquired property, and the Darbar has already 
taken steps to give the people the right of willing away self-acqnired property. 

In regard ta marriage, it may be stated that union between near blood relations. 
— between descendants of a common ancestress, between u man and his brother’s 
daughter or father’s sister, and many more of a sunilar nature — is prohibited. 
Though not common, there is no objection to marrying a deceased wife’s sister. A 
woman can remarry on the death of her husband ;■ when divorced by either party also, 
she can unite herself in Sainbandham to another man. IMliea the father happens to 
be a Nayar, funeral ceremonies are performed by his cliildren, but the performance 
of such ceremonies for a maternal uncle or an elder brother is more compulsory and 
more largely practised than for the father, for the benefit of Avhose soul his 
Anandaravans or the jimior members tif his Tarwad, perform the necessary obsequies. 
The principle of hypergamy obtains to some extent among the sub-divisions of 
(Nayars too. The sub-castes can of course marry among themselves, but the highersub- 
castescan also consort with the females of all sub-castes below them. The converse 
process is prohibited, but restrictions in this respect are now enforced only amohg'the 
higher sub-divisions. In the Northern Taluks, the Enangu system still remains in 
force, and the union of a man of a lower sub-diifision with a woman of a higher sub- 
division is not only looked upon with disfavour, but is even visited Avith social 
punishment of the nature of an excommunication by particular sub-divisions. The 
family of a higher caste is often placed under an interdict for effecting a union with 
one of a loAver caste, and the villagers often stand aloof from all social functions. 
Restrictions of this nature are rapidly becoming inoperative, and the Karamel Asan 
and Enangan are day by day ceasing to bo the influential and important factors 
they once were. In moRt of the aristocratic families, the Nambiidris still assert 
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Lheii lutiaence auil retain tlieir ascendent -v. for they alone are allttwed to coii'^ort 
with the females of such families. Xo dou]>t there is seme ditiieulty in netting 
proper lumbauds of theii own caste, but a false idea of ihniily prestige accounts in 
many cases for restrictiuiis of this nature. 

In para '27 of chapter IfT, we have said wltat a Bhajanani j^. In ilie litth or 
seventh month of pregnancv, the women gu through this tow. In the nintli month 
of the first pregnancy, the PuUkuiU. literally tamarind drinking, is celebrateil. Tht“ 
ceremony consists in adraini.stering to the woman with child, :i few pills of tamarind 
and a few other acid substances. The pills are placed at the end of a kniti--})lade 
and pushed into the month of the woman by means of a gold ring. The ceieinony^ 
which in a way corresponds to the Punisavana of the Brahmans, is perfoniied 
either by the brother or uncle of the woman, and in the absence of both, bv the 
hudiaiid himself, generally in the presence of tlie females of the village. Tnlike 
Brahmans, the ceremony is performed only at the time of the hrst pregnancv. 


'i he last monjeuts of a dying person are really very trying. Wlide tormented 
with the agonies of the time and almost m the jaws of death, all ineiiibers (finales 
and females) junior to the dying person pour into his or her mouth drops of Ganges 
or other holy water or citnjee water in token of their last tribute of regard. Before 
the person breathes his last, he or die is removed to the bare ground door as it 
is considered sacrilegious to allow the last breath to escape while lying on the 
bed, and in a room with a ceiling, which last is supposed to obstruct the free pass- 
age of the breath. The names of Gods or sacred texts are loudly dinned into his 
or her ears, so that the person may quit this world with the recollections of God. 
serving as a passport to heaven. The forehead, breast and the joints especially are 
besmeared with holy ashes so as to prevent the messengers nf Death from tightly 
V, ing those parts, when they carry away the person. Soon after the last breath, rlie 
dead body is removed fo some open place in the house, rsn'ered from top to toe with 
a washed c loth, and deposited on the bare dooi’ with the head towards the south, the 
region of the God of Death. A lighted lamp is phiced near the head, and other 
lights are often placed all round the coip.se. The weeping and wailing ni the 
meinbei's aiinoum'es tlie sad event, and the villagers at once attend. A mango-tree is 
cut. or other firewood collected, and a funeral pyre is construc ted in the south-eastern 
corner C)f a compound or gardeukiiown as thecctmor ul A(/)u\ whiehis always reseiwed 
as a ceuietery for the burning or burial of the dead. All male members, geuer.ally 
juniors, bathe, and without wiping their head or body, they remove the c'orpse to 
the yard in Irout of tlie house and place it on a plantain leaf. It is nominally 
anointed with oil and bathed in water. Ashes and sandal are again besmeared 
on the forehead and joints. The old cloth is removed, and the body is c(;vere(l 
again with a new unwashed cloth^or a piece of silk. A little gold or silver or small 
c-chus are pul into the mouth. ith the breaking of a cocoanut and the oherirm' of 
some powdered liee. betel-leaf, areexa nnt, Ac., the body is taken to the pyre. 
When scientifically looked into, some of these ceremonies will be found to^ he 
based upon sanitary and hygienic- eonsideratioiis. The members junior to the 
deceased go round the pyre three, five <»r seveniiiues, throw paddy and rice- over 
the dead body, put scantlings oi sandal wood, prostrate at the feet of the coipse 
and then set fire to the pyre, ^\'hen the body is almost wholly i-onsumed, 
one ol the male members carries a pot of water, and after taking three rounds tin' 
pot is broken and thrown into the pyre. 


Thedeatii pollution last- fori:, davs ’fhe :,ayars and members of ,ast.s 
above them burn their dead except in case.s of death by .small-pox or- chulera 
Boys and girls under 10 are more ofr.-n f.nried than burnt. Tin- dcarl, of 
an elderly male member oi the family i-: marked by Vdahahlijn -ml km 
Jmy.tmo/O and the daily BaP perforrm-d .at the BnU hdii (altar) pi.mieil 
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ni iVonl ol'ihe liou'e or in the courts fa<l in tlu- centre of the house, where there is one. 
Tlie Asthikuris'i Nayar officiate? as priest at all 'iieli obsequies. On the moinlny of 
the 1 .')th day, the nientber? of the family wear eliuhs washed by a Yelan, and assemble 
teioether for piu'lticatioii by the Xayar prie,st, both before and after bathiny who 
thiovv s on them paddv and rice and sprinkle- the holy mixture. The F.l.iyad or family 
Purohit then performs another Purmyah.am or purification, and ou the 16th day, he 
lake- the phu e of the pjriest. Oii the evening of the loth day, and the morning 
of the 16th day. the Purohits and the villagers are -umptuously fea.sted and 
presents of cloth and money are also made to tin* Elay:ul.<. In the Chittur Taluk, 
the Tamil P>rahman sometimes performs priestly fuuctions m place of the Llayad. 
Det-lsha is performed for 41 ifavs or for a wliole year for the lienefit of the depart- 
ed soul. This last cerernony is invariably ]ierformed on tlie derdh of the mother, 
niaternal uncle and older brother. Among- Xayars, a senior seldom perform- the 
funeral obsequies of a junior. They can go inside the quadrangular -trnetnre of 
temple.?. 


Jjiic Ci.iiii' ^ ii ii'.i/ s- 


\ ttdKEdthaltivahs 
V eiuthedana 
Cbdiiyan^; 

Total 


As ha- been alreadv -aid, the-,e three ea-tes are to be 
classed a- low caste Xayar, s. Like the high caste 
-ub-division.-. they have di-tincr occupations, being 
engaged in mini-tering to the personal comfort-, of all 
castes above them. Their degradation is to be ascribed 
entirely to the voeations tliev follow. Their touch 
pollutes one another, so that they do not intermess or intermarry. In the m;uter 
ctf Talikettu, Samliandham, inheritance, period of pollntiim. ceremunies. dc.. tliey may 
on the whole he said to fijllow eusn.ims similar tci tln>-e of higli caste Xayars. All of 
them can go within the (.mter enclosure of temples. All polluting castes below 
them have to make way f<jr them as for high easte .Vaym-s. The barber and tu.- 
washerman are entitled to special pejquisiies ou tlie lestive (,>ccasions of all castes 
above them. The barber women act as midwive-. 
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\ tlcthkutlniJiiinii .'. — They are the prole-,ional village barbers. Ibey -have 
Xayar- and all castes aliove them. The Parade-si Amhattans (1240), who are al-o 
professional barbers, have taken their [dace in the S'lUtherii Taluks. There i, uiie 
peetdiarity that sharply distinguishes them trom all other classes of Xayars. Their 
birth and death pollution lasts only for 10 day-, and the Nambudris give them the 
Piifruijiihd/ii oi- hop- water for purific-ation. The Enaiigau oi- eo-caste man ties tin- 
Tali. The m.-m that tie--, the Tali or auuthoi- man nuites himself in Sambun- 
dliain to the girl. The ceremonv of Talikettu befure a girl attains pnberiio 
is < ompulsurv. a- -he will otherwise lose m-te. 

Velnfliei/d/is . — They are the village washermen. Thotigh their touch pollute- 
all caste- above theuu even the holiest ami uiosi orthodox Nambiidris wear elorh- 
washed bv them withottt causing pollution. Tn matters religious and social, thec 
follow^ cEistoms exactly -imilar to tho-e of liigli c-a-re Xayars. A sub-caste aim'.iig 
them pei-fot-ms purificatory ceremonies. Fur other purpo-es, i ho Enaugau is tlie prie-t. 

Clitd'iijait.-^. — The}' are the vilkige weaver.s. and weave rather euar-e 
cloths, used chiefly by the lower order.-, amougA whom their commoditie, fdni 
ready -ale. .\s the product- 'd their nuskilled laboui- have been replaced lo,,g n-i, 
by the finer tuiichiiie made -tuffs, they have mostly taken to other mean- of 
.sitbsistcnce. Some no doubt still stick to their profession and live a band to 
mouth life. They are mostly very poor, and therefore have no capital to mve-.-t 
in the concern, -\moug them some follow Makkathaytim. 

The Enangu sy.stem is of the nature of a tribal tiggregatiou. Ir lie- b(-.ui 
referred to in para 2 of the Introduction. Ir consI.sts of two or more group- .>! 
families of the same caste and social starri.s. each having a separate anoestrese, A 
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it still poshes, ses a degree of organization, and the groups form a cohesive body, the 
''VStem retains in several places nnicli of the custouiarv life, which makes the tribe 
:i reality. The groups a>sist at all social and domestic functions, such as marriage, 
funeral and other ceremonies. In time' gone by, they were rcall}*. 'o to sj>eak, all 
for each and each for all. 

Before closing this Section, I may mention the names, and the chief features of 
the festivals celebrated by the Malayalis as 'a nation irrespective of rank or rvealth. 

1. Oiumi . — The cirigin of this festival is involved in the Puranie legend of 
Maliahall, whose reign is supposed to have been characterized by unintei-rupted 
[>eace, happiness and prosperity to his >ubiects. The Deros having grown jealous of 
the glory and greatness of Mahabali entreated Vishnu to cpiell the pride of this earthl} 
potentate. Thereupon Vishnu appeared as Vamaua (his fifth iiicaruatiou). The 
monarch failed toisatisfy the request of Vishnu for a plot of three feet of earth. For, 
large as it was, Mahabali’s kingdom was too small, when measured by Vamana, who 
thereupon placed his foot upon the head of the King and hurled him down to 
bottomless perdition. Grieved at the terrible loss of their king, his subjects prayed 
to Vishnu, in response to which the king was allowed to revisit the earth once a 
vear. The festival is celebrated in lionoiir of the re-appearance of Mahabali, and with 
him the return of blissful days. Time has wrought changes. ^lirth and jollity all 
the year round has now been limited to four days, observed as holidays throughout 
Kerala. The festival, which is celebrated by the Malayalis of all ranks from the prince 
t" the peasant, falls on some day in August or September, and is according to pro- 
vincial variations confined to four, five or even ten days. Exactly ten days before 
Tiruvonam, indications of the approaching festival can be observed in every 
household Avhich by its neatness and cleanliness puts on a gay appearance : 
a part of the front yard, generally the one opposite to the family treasury room, 
which, by the way, is seldom absent in a typical Malayali house, is selected, 
where a temporary stall of mud is put up for the royal visitor to sit : 
flowers are strewn over it ; and on the night preceding the Tiruvonam day, pyra- 
mid-shaped images of the royal visitor made of wood or mud are placed on the stall 
amid the deafening cheers of the family group that assemble at the gate to greet him. 
This is an occasion for all the members of a family to gather together in their house, 
and the period of four days is marked by one round of feasting and enjoyments of 
various kinds. Presents in the shape of cloths are distributed by the Karanavan of 
every well-to-do Tarwad to the junior members, to the servants, and the agri- 
cultural and other labourers. Tenants make gifts to their landlords chiefly of 
curry stufts by way of contribution for the celebration, and they are presented 
with cloth and are very often fed. The head ^Makakhizcha which occurs in the 
Cochin Land Revenue Accounts truly indicates the relationship which subsisted 
Ijetween the Raja and his subjects. Games and sports form the next item of the 
Onara programme, the national football taking the lead. Football matches can 
be seen on ahnost every lawn, and combats more numerous in old times are 
still patronized by ^yealthy nobles here and there. Games at cards, chess and dice 
are very common and all persons in-espective of caste, rank and sex take part 
in them. Before closing the brief notice of the Onam festival, a word or two 
may be said about the combats. The advent of the English into Malabar and the 
continued peace which came in its wake, have cooled down considerably the 
military ardour that once characterized the Nayars. The combats referred to are 
the relics of the feudal past. T^xeNadumli was the military chief of his district. He 
was bound to assemble in peace the Kayars of his district every year to exhibit a 
mock combat with those of another district in the presence of the Raja. This i.s 
the prototype of the feeble and moribund Onam combat of the present dav. 
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The combats during these festive days are ot two kinds, viz., those that are of the 
nature of dneh and those of the nature of faction tiofhts. Tn the former, well trained 

O 

pugilists take part, oueofeach pair trying- his fair best to vanquish the (dher. In 
the other, which in native parlance is called Aftal'l'^ihnn, (prize-ring't. chieflv 
youngsters take part. The}' divide themselves into two factions. The members of 
one faction take their stand within a ring, round which the others form into a 
tight cordon. The game is then opened by the latter strikinor at and forcing the 
former one by one out of the ring. 

'2. Ti ruvathu-a. — Thi> i.s a festival that loutiis large in the eyes of Malayali 
females. Tradition traces its origin far back into the mists of antiquity. The 
Puranas mention the death of Knma'/A'u, the Cupid of Indian mythology, in the 
burning lire of the third eye of 8iva. It is in commemoration of this unhappy 
incident that the Tiruvathira day is set a.part. Lapse of time has curiously al- 
tered the signilicance of the day. for it-- mourning aspect ha' now been changed 
into one of festivity. 

The Tiruvathira festival falls on some day in the month of Dhanu (December or 
January). Early in the morning, all maidens get up from their bed, aud hasten their 
steps to the tank. They dip themselves in water and sing their ^ong■s which are special 
for the day. The songs are accompanied with a i-egnlar splashing of water. This splash- 
ing is symbolic of the sorrow they feel for Cupid’s death, aud stands for the beating of 
their breasts on accoiurt of their grief. With tlie peep of dawn, they return home, 
do all they can to look their best and go to the nearest temple for worship. 
They then refresh themselves with a light breakfast consisting of sweet-meat.s, and 
ripe plantains, the water of tender cocoanuts serving as a mild beverage. After 
this, they proceed to enjoy the swinging to aud fro on the Uzlunjal (swing) made of 
bamboo or ordinary rope. They take immense delight in this healthy e.vercise. 
The swinging represents their attempt to hang themselves, as the death of 
Kaiiwdri-'i has deprived them of the charms of life. The family dinner comes oS 
at noon. For two days {MnLirnia and Tin/vafjiira), all females abstain Irom 
ordinary rice, and take only wheat, CIi((ma(Paiiic('m mtliaeevm), gveenpeas, arrow- 
root potvder, &c. Husbands vie with one another in pleasing their wives Avith 
costly presents of cloth, and they invariably join their wives on the occasion. 
Tenants bring presents of tender coeoanut<, plantains, Ac., for this festival. 

3. T’/.s/o'. — This forms one of tlie three great national festivals of the Malayalis. 
While O/ichn is the occasion of enjoyment chiefly for males, and Tina-athira the gala 
day for females. T iAiv is a red letter day for all. It is, hoAA'eAmr, doubtful whether the 
festWal has gained in its grandeur by the compromise. Tenants and dependants 
Ausit their landlords Avith presents on this occasion as Avell. Being the asti’oiio- 
raical NeAv Year's day, there is a halo of superstition about it. It is belieA'ed 
that a person’s fortune for a Avhole year is made or man-ed by the first thing, 
auspicious or otherwise, that he chances to gaze upon on that day. Prompted 
by this belief, people arrange the Kuni on the night previous, so that ii shall 
be the first thing that they see the folloAviug morning. The Kku! consists of a 
pretty arrangemeut of ornaments, cucumber, jack-fruit, A'arious coins of gold 
aud siher. all placed OA'er raAv rice. The yolloAv tioAA'ers of Konun (Cns.-iid fsti/hi) 
form an indispensable element of the Kani. Wauy persons go to temples the 
preA'ions night Avitli the objeet of first seeing the image of the God. After Kani, they 
excliang'e coins, so that all the year round they may be the roeijhents of fortune. 
At daAvn, the heads of the families giA-e aAA'ay money presents to their juniors 
and servants. These gifts are regarded as the fore-runners of incomes still larger. 

As on other occasions, there is a grand feast on the day. Those tenants aaIio 
make presents for the day areinvited tq share in the feast, and are in return giA'en 
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presents in small coins. All the important Darbar ollicials visit His Highness 
the Eaja, who distributes gifts of varying amounts, just as they are presented with 
cloths on the Onam day. The agricultural labourers, the Pulayans and others are 
given paddy, oil, &c., on the previous day, so that they may have their own cele- 
brations. All festive days are complete holidays for them also. But the enjoyment 
is short-lived, for it does not last for more than a few hours or at most a day. 

Besides these national festivals, the Malayalis as a rule celebrate their birth- 
day. Early morning, on the anniversary day, they worship the God in the nearest 
temple, and make offerings of various kinds; some also feed Brahmans and gi ve them 
presents. Friends, relatives and neighbours are invariably invited and entiu-tained 
at a feast. Though several persons may not be able to give their exact age, they 
all know the month and the star-daj' they were born in. 


lUl. Kaduppattans. — They are popularly supposed to be the descendants of 
1901 i3,og 3 degraded Pattar Brahmans. They are a communitv peculiar to 

1891 11 .™ i-pig coast. The origin of the caste" is not well-known. Tlie latter 

part of the name is evidently connected with Pattar, a honorific form of Patta/i, 
which again is a corrupt form of Bhattan, meaning a Pandit or a learned Brahman. 
Dr. Gundert considers it to be compounded of Kadu and Puttan, a Pattar Brahman 
degraded on account of eating Kadu, a kind of fish. At present, thev have so far 
lost their caste that they do not Avear the sacred thread and their touch 
pollutes ^ajais and castes aboA'^e them. Another name, bv which tliey are 
commonly known, is Eluthaclian, a teacher, because in former times thev Avere 
largely employed as village school-masters. \Yhen the salt required for consump- 
tion in the State was manufactured here, they seem to have occupied them- 
selves Avith the selling of that commodity. At present, they are chiefly agri- 
culturists— being landlords, substantial farmers and agricultural labourers! They 
form about 2-3 percent, of the Hindu population and I’G per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of the State. Y'hile in respect of their tuft, dress, language, and matter^ of 
minor importance, they have adopted Malayali customs, they still °etain enough relics 
that point to their Paradesi origin. The most important ceremony connected 
with their marriage is the TaJikcttu. After the usual comparison of horoscoties, an 
auspicious da} is fixed for the ceremony by astrologers, of Avhora there are many 
among their own caste. At the appointed hour, the bridegroom ties the Tali 
in the presence of the motlier, maternal uncle and other near relatives. MarriaU- 
is generally celebiatcd in the bride s house, and the festivitiesconnected Avith it last for 
four days. On the day of the Talikettu or the day after, the bridal party oq to the 
bridcgruom s house. Till the fourth day, tlie father of the bride or of the brirlecrroom 
i> prohibited from taking any part iii the ceremonial functions. At an auspicious hour 
on the fourth day, the bride is made to serve a pudding of milk and rice to the bride 
groom. For twelve days after this, the married couple are to live apart and to be 
completely secluded from each other. The Inade’s father then take^ them to’ his house 
After a ..tay of 12 days, the husband and wife return to the house of the former’ 
Ihey fodow the .Alakkathayam law of inheritance, with this difference, that in tlu* 
ab-sonce of a son. property does not descend from father to daughter, but is shared bv 
the near relatives (brotliers, cousins, Ac.,; of the father. Infant marria.m is not com- 
pulsory. (or s get married between the ages of 12 and LS. Widmv marriage 

mter the husband s deatii. It thi^ h not done on the tenth <lav. she cannot riiet/ 
after return to her maternal home, nor can .she marrv auain. ^Aitlier noh^amv 
nor polyandry is prevalent miiong them. At marriage and other cereinonie; 
a man of their oaati cade officiates as priest. They observe birth and death 
pollution for 10 days. After the usual purificatory bath on tlie eleventh dav 
another purification after Imth or death pollution of the Kaduppattau.^ is performed 
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W'itli the holy water given by the Brahmans to a Kaduppattan, who sprinkles 
it on those under pollution. On the death of the father or mother, one of the sons 
very often performs Dcelsha, as Nayars or other high caste Malayalis do. Like 
Nayars, all ceremonies are performed without Mantras. They are found mostly in 
the rural parts of the Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur Taluks. 

102. Kammalans. — As noted in the margin, the Kammalans are divided 
into six sub-castes. — Marasari (carpenter), Kallasiiri (mason), 
Miisari (braxier), Kollan (black-smith), Tattan (gold-smith) and 
Tulkollun (leather-worker). They form about 3‘6 per cent, of 
the total population, and are chiefly a rural people, 93‘6 per cent, 
of them being found outside the towns. They trace their 
origin to ^'iswakarma, the renowned architect of the Gods. 
They are supposed to have migrated from Ceylon. They are 
pre-Giuinently the artisan classes, and stick to their traditional occupations. As 
there has always been great demand for their labour, they have been able to earn 
comparatively higher wages than other classes of labourers ; their condition has there- 
fore been one of prosperity and contentment. Among this group, there are traces of 
polyandry. It is the Tibetan, fraternal or adelphic form of polyandry that prevails 
amono'them. In this form, ’the husbands are brothers. The wife lives in their house, 
the children ai’e their children and inherit their [iroperty. ’ The widow of an elder 
brother or cousin is often married b}' a younger brother or cousin. Both the practices 
are however fast dying out. Of the six subdivisions, the fir. st five interdiueand 
at times intermarry. The Tolkollan is considered a degraded caste, probably on 
account of his work in leather, which in its earlier stages is an unholy substance. The 
other subcastes do not allow the Tolkollan even to touch them. Among Mai’asaris are 
included the Mariisaris proper and Tacchans. The Tacchaiis are looked upon by other 
castes in the group as a sejiarate ca>te, and are not allowed to touch them. All sub- 
castes generally follow the iMakkathayain law of inheritance, but there are some 
vestiges of Marumakkathayaui also among them. They have the Talikettu cere- 
mony as distinct from the real marriage. In regard to these, they follow customs 
akin to those of Iluvans which will be described later on. When a girl is married 
and brought into the house, she i>, so to speak, adopted into the family by an open 
declaration by their priest and caste-men a-'Senibled on the occasion that she has 

thenceforward become a member of that family. Her is'ue become members of 

*1 

the family and inherit the lather's property. If this ceremony is not gone 
through, the woman has often to return to her maternal home after the death of 

O ' 

her husband. There is a subcaste among them called Kuruppu, who is at oncti 
their barber and priest. lie officiates as priest at marriage and funeral cere- 
monies. When they enter the interior shrine of temples for work in connection 
with the image of a God. or with the temple flag-staff, the Asari and Miisari 
temporarily wear a sacred thread which is a rare privilege. Their approach within 
a radius of 24 feet pollutes Brahmans and all castes above the Kammalans. On tlu- 
completion of a building, the Mara.sari, Ivallasari and Kollan perform certain 
and sacrifice a fowl or a sheep to drive out the demons and devils that are supposed 
to have haunted the house till then. Just as Xayars have to use the language of 
respect and veneration in addressing the Xambiidris, Kammalans and other pollut- 
ing castes have to observe the same courtesy and formality in speaking to Xavai's 
and castes above them. 

KJo. Iluvans or Chogans. — X'umerically, the Chogans occupy a prominent 
1901 I89y place in the pojmlation ofthe State, forming 22'7 per cent, el 
the entire strength. The hereditary oi-cupatiuiis of the 
Tiyy.ins' 2 111 eoiumuiiity, US a wholc, luive been from very early times tlie 

TutiU vui) rearing .and cultivation of thecocoauiit-tree, and toddy-drawing 

and arrack-distilling, and they still hold the monopoly of the two latter industrii-s 
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in the State. Many of them are also agriculturists. As a class they are 
industrious, and though not generally opulent, there are among them men of 
yi’ealth and influence. In point of educatuni, they cannot compete either with the 
Xayars in the State, or with their own brethren in ilalabar. They are also hcayily 
handicapped with social disabilities. Though in physique and general appearance 
they resemble the Xayars, they are easily distinguished from their Nayar brethren 
by certain features of dress, manners. Am., and they haye so far allowed the higher 
castes to ride rough-shod oyer them that it will be years before they will be able 
to shake off their disabilities and to come up to the leyel of the progressiye sections 
of the population of the State. But the Darbar has now broken through the tra- 
ditions of the hoary past, and such of the Iluyans as are qualified by their education 
are being admitted into the public seiwice. The Ka’s utiyan or Vathi is both the 
barber and priest of the Iluyans. Priests as they are, the Vathis arc inferior in 
caste, and the Iluyans therefore do not intermess or intermarry. In 1891, the 
Iluyans were classified under fiye subdivisions (Ij Iliiyan, (2) Thandan. (3) Yathi, 
(4) Kayutiyan, and (o) Tiyyau. Thandan is the name of a subcaste and the title 
given to tlie head-man ol the caste. Thandans have not been enumerated in the 
State ai a separate subcaste. Yathi and Kayutiyan are almost synonymous terms, 
so that they have been clubbed together. Kavutivan is, however, a more s:eneral 
term, being sometimes applied to the barber caste of Tacchans, Kanakkans &c. : 
and Yathi would therefore have been a more appropriate name for the barber-priest 
of limans. At the ])resent census, the community has been classed under (i; 
Iluvan. (2) Tiyyan and (3j Kavutiyan. 

The term Chogan is said to be a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Sccahan, 
meaning one who serves, which indicates his position in the social system. 
The other term, by which the class is known, is Ilnvan.or one who has come from 
EazJirau or Ceylon. In ]\Ialabar, they are known as Ti/i/jars or Dzcipars, 
(islanders), indicating whence they came. Tradition points to the Island of Ceylon 
as their original home, and the introduction of the cocoannt-tree into Kerala 
is attributed to them. Except that Ce}'lou, lying to the South of Kerala, is 
known as EozJunu, and that cocoanut is known in Malayalam as Thhu/a, 
Then I’ajji or the southern fruit, there is not much to substantiate the tradition of 
the Chogaiis having come from Ceylon and brought with them the cocoanut tree. 

In the southern Taluks of the State, they follow the Mammal-hifhatjam system 
of inheritance, but in the Northern Taluks they follow Malckathcujam. Even 
among ^larnmakkathayis, a custom is springing up of making provision for one’s 
children. As among several other castes, the Chogans have their social headman, 
called Ihandan or Panil'hi/t appointed by His Highness tbePaja for specified localities. 
His local deputies called Ponconjian,-! or Vecftxlarans arc appointed by him. Besides 
these, there are elected men, two, four or six for each village, or a number of villages, 
who are known as IPnklrirs, or managers, whose business it is to make preliminary 
enquiries about social disputes, and convene meetings before the Thandan for the 
arbitration and settlement of all such disputes. These are but relics of the ancient 
Village Communities. On occasions such as a public Darbar, a State procession, Ac. 
intiiuatiou is given to their headman, and he collects bis men to put up festoons 
.sweep the roads, Ac. In its main features, the Tali marriage of the Chogans does not 
differ materially from that of the Nayars. They have Talikettu and real marriafy as 
two distinct eereuionies. The performance of Talikettu is compulsory before the ffirl 
attain- maturity. The bridegroom is chosen after a couqiarison of the horoscopes 
of the bride and bridegroom elect, and on au auspicious da}- selected for the 
purpose, tlu' ceremouy commences with the putting up of the marriao-o shed 
Two or three dar's before the day of marriage, the father or other near rdativc ol' 
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the bride proceeds to her house with an astrologer for the ceremony of A.^htamoo- 
gahjamox the placing of the eight auspicious things. This is done in the presence of 
the Thandan (headman), or his representative, the Ponampan, Vuthi (barber-priest) 
and others. On the day of marriage, the bride is first made to worship the 
Sun standing on a raised platform. Bj’ the time this is over, and. as the auspicious 
moment selected approaches, the bridegroom accompanied by his best man comes 
decked with jewels and dressed in a new piece of cloth presented by th'^' bride s 
maternal uncle. As the bridegroom enters the house, the bride s mother or some 
near female relative receives him with a lighted lamp and raw rice in a plate. She 
throws some rice on him, and brings him to the marriage shed, where he is 
seated on a piece of white cloth spread over a blanket of black colour. The 
bride decked with jewellery is then l)rought by her maternal uncle ; she is made to 
walk round the bridegroom three times, and is then seated to his left. 
She holds in her hand three beteJ-leaves, and a Van-diuiadi. Thefatlur 
of the bride or some other near relative then places a plate containing four bundle-- 
of betel-leaf and four Nalis of rice before the Thaiidan or his representative, and 
solicits his permission. A goldsmith then produces the gold Tali, which is made at 
the expense of the bride’s maternal uncle, and places it on the raw rice, after which 
he is dismissed with a present. A little before the auspicious moment, the bride 
is placed in front of the bridegroom on a cone-shaped plank facing the east. 
The astrologer announces that the auspicious moment has arrived — for which he 
i.s given his due— and the bridegroom ties the Tali round the neck of the bride. 
The bride then shifts her place to her former position to the left of the bridegroom, 
They are then served with sweets (pudding or other things). 

The proposal for nuptials proceeds invariably from the bridegroom's party- - 
maternal uncle, father or brother — who generally visits the intended bride. If the 
match is approved of. the astrologer is consulted; and if the horoscopes agree, visits 
are exchanged by the relatives of the two parties in ratification of the proposal. 
A day is then fixed, and intimation given to the bride’s family. Roth parties visit the 
Thandan or Panikkan with the custtanary dues of 1-2 putbaiis mrl b.-tel-leaf, and 
get his permission fur the miion. He hsues a letter to the J’miatupau> under him 
to see to the proper conduct of the cereinoin'. The Ponainpan is paid a small fee 
of four puthans and betel-leaf. On the appointed .lav, the bridegroom's party go 
to the house of the bride with cloth, betel-leaf and vai-yiug sums of money, rupees 
31, 51 or 101. The bridegroom present.s the cloth to the bride, and the money and 
betel-leaf are shared by the relatives of the girl. After the usual fea.st, the party 
move on in a procession to the hon.-e of the bridegruoin, which they enter at an 
auspicious hour. The bride and the bridegroom are received at the gati' with a 
lighted lamp and water. After their feet being washed, the married couple are 
welcomed in by thefriends, relatives, villagers and the Ponanipau. The guests arethen 
entertained at a feast, with which the ceremony closes. Dissolution of marriage is 
effected with the permission of the Thandan, who send^ out a communication to the 
villagers concerned, ^^'ith this certificate, he or .she can marry again. The 
period of pollution extends for 15 days. Among those chat follow the IMarumakka- 
thayam law, brothers and uopbews also take part in the funerai ceroinonies. which 
the sons always perform on the death of their father or mother. Those that can 
afford burn the dead, but, in the majority of instances, dead bodies aro simply buried. 

104. Fishermen and boatmen. — The marginally noted castes have from 
time immemorial followed the same traditional occupation.-; of 
fishing and boat service. They form about 2T per cent, 
of the Hindus and 1’4 per cent, of the total population. 
They have always occupied the shores of tho sea, or the 
banks of the comparatively calm lagoons or backwaters, 
which abound in fish of various species. The extrn';nc 


1001—1891 

Vdlans 7,564 — 61,57 
Arayaus 4,081 — 3,0 3 
Mukkuvans 31 — 1,4.36 

Ifotakkams 7 — ST 


Total 11,683— 10.7-J3 
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lisiiories corxibinetV with boat service have -been their . means of. sub-bmenef. 
I'be great majority of the population of the State are fish-eaters. Tile 
quantity of sardine consumed by the working c-las-es is almost incrm- 
eeivable, for many almost live upon it. Sardines are often used as manure 
for cocoanut cultivation. Cured or dried fish is largely exported also. The fishermen, 
tiierefore, command ready sale for their . commodity. They have their lishing 
stakes in various places, which in former times were rent-free, nets of their own 
make and their small canoes in which they row about from place to plaee. The 
males catch fish, and the females take them to the markets, or go about sc-lling 
them. Of the four castes noted in the margin, only the Valans and ArayMi->fonn 
indigenous elements in the population of the State, The few l\lukkuv:ins and 
ifnrakkans enumerated must be regarded as sojourueis at the time of the < tuisiis 
Irom the British or Trav.incore . sea-shores adjoining the State. Though the 
iiercentagc of variation in the toiiil is normal, the large diffei'ence in the tigures of 
the .\fukkuvaus calls for some explanation. Popular.janguage does not very often 
taki- U'.te of the nice distinctions oLthese snbcastes. so that Valans are very often 
<',j.lied . Aiayans. '.L'he Valan females or \ ■d\^‘ vei'v oitcai jeieiit-d to .ts 

Anninfhi.s. An Arayan or iflukkuvan again is not always spoken of di.stinctly as 
such. Tile tw’O names are thus Lrosehr used, wi'niiyiv fti (-oui'se. as if thev ai’o 
Hi teicliaugeabie Icims. 


.-Vmoiig iheir own community, ilie.y •tistinguidi them'elve- hv four ili?tiuctivi‘ 
Lppellatiuus. Tljc-e are StuAJin /} , T’A’.nidlnn, A'lniv 'f!. I, n(‘ih'i Tiwd M n kkuvii n . OTtlifs-e, 
Arayans, calledalso A,V//u//-om/e«.M\~oa-'.-\.i'ay;m--),b.-I(;n2Ui) tliefirst group. Tht' Valmm 
,u-t-of the Bharatan group, .\mmukkuvnns are a snbcastp of Katalarayaie lioing 
pi'Iesfly functions foi- both Valans aud Arayaus. '' All these subcastcs ;ire 
Prafilomajas. 


I V/u/ia on.! d/m/u/iw- -'ihese subcastes distinct hoin Afukkuvau.s ami 
.Maf'akkans. diher also Irom one another in certain important respects. 'Without 
' ii >cu 'sinp, the meiifs ol the tiadition current aiijoiig the Arayans, that th(‘ 
\ nkatis were oiighiallv Arayans. that they became a .separate caste onlv after one 
of rile perurnals had selected some of their families for his boat service, and bail 
(r-mfen'od upon them certain privilegp-'S, it may 'he wated-Uiar the Valans ao* imw 
icgaidcd as po-scsshiga status higher than that of t1u‘ Arayan.-, and do enjoy certain 
specird privileges^ 'Fhe two castes ho n, a generally Interrne.ss, and never inter- 
marry. tliunyh curioirdy enorigli a -nbca-f of the Araymis performs priestiv tunc- 
tioii-. tor \ alaiH a- vvcll. .\m..ug \ alans, i h,. 'j ,hlkig;,i marriage .and the real' marri- 
.m- ao 1 w 0 distiiici rwrcnionies a. .inmn.g IWv.n ( Imgam', h-c.. while among Aray-i ns 
tla- Taliketru fake-; place with (in' ival m-arriagv itself. As among "Vava'is a, 
\'alaii who lies the Tali, caii. if the two families v, i.-h n. ,ako the Jrl to wife. 
Among Valans. tlm Talikettn cerciuoiiv mn-t he perl'o-rnierl Iipfore a girl attains 
pi;b>-r'y. v.diile among Arayan- it invariat.ly oake^ place onlv after the mm.s The 
V'alans observe l.irfti and death polinTion foi P! whilr'tlie Aimvans do it onlv 

for If days. ]n respeet of itiheritanee and oh .ew. , -.nee of death nollntiomthe 
akrns again lollow .( .system wnieh eombmes sotne of the feature.s of AIarmirik 
krithayatarincl :\lal.kalhay.am,while -The Arav a n- - lollow Afakkatliavam ' ' Vmotn' 
V.tlons. self-.acnmred property is gem.,, illy dividot eqnnllv 'hetween ^Anandm-i van ■ 
ami sons, wlrile ance rr.al property, if ..any. traes to the .Vnandaravuns. ITere n’ nmv 
oe observed that the great majority of iho polhuing castes are day-!abonrer- ' I’-iei, 
,„r.n ha.= n lion,..- of h... n,.n. wl,.cl, S ve-ry nil..,, not .-oomv eno.,.,1, ' 

■■tn.ioocfatp rll tl,p mombers oft. Ittimly. Hiv propert.r oonsist, ‘of a A „ ,,1 ■' i. 
;,„plomom.y or oth.-r o<,uipu,™ts of 1,;.- pmf„.rio„^ Tl.e Amodaravao ao,.,s ,',„f , 

to fimtoTora...,.aroof.tl.o,e.but.alloB...,,.,r I.roihWrson, o„j„y 
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tj'eiiPTaUy separate when they marry, and keep their own house., so that the law of 
-.\rariuuakkathayamaspractisedby them does Jtotcairy with it some of itschamcteristio 
iVutnrts. Each caste has its own headman v.’hois appointed by a or writ 

j^sut^dby His Highness the Raja. He is styled an Ai'avan or honorifically Arnr(tr. 
L'lider the headman of each community, there are subordinate .social heads 
called Pnnaitipam. who are, however, appointed by the head Aravau of each c*>m* 
muiiiiy, one, two or three for each desam, or village, or Kadavu (literally landing- 
place). The Valans have the exclusive privilege of fishing in the liigoonH and 
ivAvIng His Highness the RajaVs boat on the occasion of any journey througir ilie 
bachwatei's, or on 0{.casions of Sta,te functions, such as the visit of the British 
Reddent, the Governor, Ac. Whenever His Highness ti'avels by- boat, the headman 
CL the V^alans has alway.s to Rad the way as an escort in a snake boat, as it is called, 
plied with ■ paddles. AYhen the senior male or female member of the ruling family 
dies, the Aravan or headman of the KataJarai/a/is, has the privilege of 
being the hrst to visit the successor to the Masmfd with his Tlrunud- 
].ii,Jiclta uiH-c.-ur), which consists of a small quantity of salt packed up with rope in a 
[ daiuain leaf and a Venetian ducat or other gold coin. During the period of mourning. 

. i-its of condolence from Darbar officials and Sthduis or noblemen will be received 
only .Liter ihe Aravan's 'visit, ffilie Arayans engage themselves in fishing 
In ihe .ncu. Both (’iasse.s are e.vpert lowers. IMany of the males are able to 
read and write a little. From Thrdr \ery youth, they learn the VanclLipotiii, vririch 
they sing while rowing the bo.ats. few among them are versifiers, and make 
c.vtempore boat-songs. Before the development of the governmental authority, 
..Liid tlie establishment ol administrative departments, the Aravans wielded great 
iiifiaem^c and authority, as they still do to a very limited extent, not only in 
matters social, but rd-o in civil and criminal disputes arising among niember.> of 
ti,c ( rmimuniLy. For all social functions, matrimonial, funeral, Ac., their permis- 
.■mn has t.O' be obtained and paid for. The members of the community have to 
,i-it their headman with present;-, in money, betel-leaf, and sometimes rice, 
paddy, Ac. The Ponampans are likewise entitled to small shares on ceremonial 
or.-asions. The headmau geni-rally directs the proper conduct of all ceremonies 
(;v v.rits issued to the Ponampan.s under him. Among Valans, there' arc four 
Hxugam'rms divisions called corresponding tntlie Gotrasof the higlirrcasies. 

TIk'sc four .are Ahujalnd^ Ennalu, Vai?iia gubjaru and Va^happilli/. Tllam is rt 
p.met’a,l unme for tlm Itoimr of a Xnmbudri. and the word, as used in this connection. 
Lceins to be applied to four claim, the members of each of which are perhaps 
dc-C'-nded b'cm a c.iimrmii ;,uccffioi. Aecording to iradit ions current among rhem, 
;li< v were once ana.clied to lour Arrmbudri Tllams for s.-^rvices of some kind, or .are 
L-ven de-ceiidants of fhi' uicuibers of these Tllams. who were degraded on aecouur of 
-nine miiseouduet. VTieu ,iftiicted with family calamities, they still vd-dt the 
m-pmuive Pilams- V. ith preseims and offerings, and receive blessings from tlu- 
Xambiidris. This fact seems to lend some colour la the tradition. Both for 
purpo-es of Taliketiu. and foi-the real ma,ridage. the liride and bridegroom muU be nt 
dificrent Tllams. Tn regard m the Talikettu, as soon as .an auspicious day is fixed, the 
girl's party vi-it, the Aravau wiliiapresentof eigiit ptirl.ansaud Pnir supati. TTe givt‘> 
his permission .and msae- an order to the Ponampau of the Kadavu to see [hat riie 
(■eremouv is properly eonditeted. The Pouarnpan, the bridegroom and nt L ast 
four meti of ihe Kadavu go to the house of the bride. At the appointed hour, tin- 
Ponampau's ^gd the men of the two Kadavns assemble, and after depositing ('’iulit 
piithans arrl betel-leaf In recognition of the preseiiee of the Aravan, tlie qxii 
is handed over by the priest to the bridegi'oorii who ties it round the ncc'k i.f 
tlie bride in f he mid-t of the joyoms shouts of the persons .a.-'sembled on the oeea-iou. 
The Tali 'tying .always take? place in the ri/'gJd. The festivities generally la.st onl\ 
lor two days'. The real marriage is more epretnoninl in its nature. The marei-nal 
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uncle or father of a Valan first visits the girl, and if he approves of the match for 
his nephew or son, the Illam is ascertained, and the astrologer consulted to assure 
themselves that the horoscopes agree. If astrology does not stand in the way, 
they forthwith proceed to the girl’s house, where they are feasted. The bride'.s 
relatives then return the visit to the bridegroom’s house, where they are likewi^r 
entertamed. The two parties then fix a day for a formal declaration of the propo.-^- 
ed union. On that day, a Yalan from the bridegroom’s Kadavu, seven to iiuio 
elders and the Ponarapan go to the house of the Ponainpati under whom the bride 
i.-.. and in the presence of the assembled multitude, a Valan from each party depo.sits 
on a plank 6 and 4 puthans respectively and betel-leaf in token of EnatigymaH-ion 
or exchange of a co-caste man from each pai-ty for the due fulfilment of the contract 
thus publicly entered into. They then fix the date of marriage, and retire after 
a .sumptuous meal from the bride’s house. On the appointed day, the bridegroom’s 
l)arty proceed to the bride’s house with two pieces of cloth, 4 to 32 puthans, rice, 
betol-leaf, &c. The bride is dressed in the new cloth and decked with such orna- 
ments as she can afford. One piece of cloth, rice, money. &c., are given to the would- 
be mother-in-law, and after the msual feasts, the brid.a] party return to the bride- 
groom’s house which is entered at an auspicious hour. They are received at the 
gate with a lighted lamp and a vessel of water. AVater i.', .sprinkled on the married 
couple. After their feet ’oeing washed, they are welcomed in by the seniors of the 
house. They are then given sweets. With the usual feasts, the ceremony closes. 
Divorce is effected by either party making an application to the Aravan, who has to 
be presented from 1(1 to 120 puthans according to the means of the applicant. In 
token of dissolution, he issues a letter to the members of the particular Kadavu to 
which the applicant belongs. On a declaration of the dissolution, he or she has to 
pay to his or her Kadavu castemen four puthans. A widow has also to obtain the 
Aravan’s consent for a second or a third union. So far as the marriao-e amono- 

. • O O 

Arayans is concerned, there is practically little or no difference in details from 
customs obtaining among A’alans. They have their own Aravan and Ponampan. 
to wliom they owe social allegiance, and pay customary dues on ceremonial occasions. 

Kaniyans, professional astrologers (-2047;, Panans, necromancers, (27S1). 
A'ilkurup, makers of umbrellas, bows and aiTows (14(37), Yelans, washermen of 
low castes (8243), and Pulluvans, singers in serpent groves (87), follow custom? 
more or less similar to those of Chogans or Iluvans in respect of their Talikettu 
marriage, inheritance, period of pollution, Ac. Though in respect of these also, the 
distance causing pollution is the same as the Chogans and Valans, viz., 36 feet, 
these castes pollute some of the polluting castes above them, and even one 
another by touch. 

One interesting fact affecting all the polluting ca.ste.s may be recorded here, 
[f a person of any caste picks a quarrel with one of a lower caste, and is beaten 
or otherwise ronglily handled by the latter, he is at once degraded by his castennm. 
To remove the social stigma, he has to appear before His Highness the Raja or 
-nine member of His Highness’ family with a Thiriimulkazhcha (nuzzur) and 
receive a ve.’selful of water, and a certificate of such receipt, which is taken to 
their headman. He sends a letter to the villagers concerned, testifying to the due 
performance of the expiatory ceremony. Until this letter is produced, his ca-te- 
men keep aloof from all social functions in the family of the degraded man. 

105. Agrestic serfs. — India is essentially an agricultural conutrv f(u- 
over two-thirds of the population, whether as landlords, tenants or labourers ]i\e 
upon income derived from land; and the Madras Presidency is no exception, for 60 
percent, of the people subsist upon land, and in Cochin, 51 per cent, of itainhabitanU 
look to land a? the mean« of their livelihood. Agrestic serfs have therefor* 
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been an {'Si^ential element in tlie population of the Empire a-; a -whole, and 
of the State. As in India generally, slayery i'> an institution of ancient growth 
in the State also, and in times gone by serfs attached to estates as agricultural 
labourers used to bo bought and sold with the land it.self, a practice whicli was 
continued even up to March 1851 A. D., when by means of a Jh-oclamation 
issued by the Darbar, the practice of buying and selling slaves or mortgaging 
them as live chattels was made penal. The obnoxious })ractice still lurked in the rural 
Itarts but was altogether put a stop to by a reaffirmation of the Proclamation in 
September 1872, which made it an offence punishable with imprisonment of either 
< lescription for a term of 7 years. These serfs were perhaps the first owners of the land, 
but they have been so f;;r displaced by succes'ive waves of aggressive immigrants, 
and reduced by their concpierors to a condition of absolute slavery with many 
r-ocial disabilities, that they are even now compelled to live in special places far 
away from the village in their miserable hovels by the side of the fields or on the 
out-skirts of hills. Ecfemngto the State itself, the various clashes of agricultural 
serfs such as Kanakkans (.5,917), Kootans fOO), Puluyans or Cheriimans (59,840), 
Paraiyans (8,841), and Vettuvans (()..S49), seem to represent the types of various 
grades in the process of evolution. They form nearly 15 per cent, of the Hindu 
population and 10 per cent, of the total population of the State. Of the above, the 
Kanakkans and Kootans are superior to the rest in statu-; ; the former have almost 
given up their original occupation, and many of them are now engaged in fishing 
and l)oat service. From the nature of tluu’r profession, and the high position they 
In lid as compared with the rest, they are more in touch with the civilized Avorld and 
they are therefore better off than the other classes. The Paraiyans have likewise 
taken to other professions, such as making baskets and bandjoo tnats. They are much 
dreaded on account of their supposed skill in sorcery and AA'itehcraft. They', are 
Notaric' of particular demons, through whos^ aid they are believed to practise the 
black art. All these classes are profoundly ignorant and superstitious, and tire steejied 
in abject poverty. They* are absolutely' shut out from all civilizing iuHuenccs by the 
most humiliating disabilities, and have therefore to stick to their (>ceupntion aiid tC' 
work very hard to keep the tvolf from the door. They are dtirkin complexion, but 
strong, muscular, and capable of standing :i great deal of hard work. Tim 
Christian missions arc endeavouring to ameliorate* their low :ind impover- 
idied condition. Their conversion to Christianity- or Islam give.>them ti passport 
to tread over the field forbidden to them up to that time; their approach no 
ioiiger pollutes castes above them ; iu fact, they find themselves in a position 
much better than they ever were in. P>y becoming a convert, any one of the dark- 
'kiimed sous of the soil rises L>y one leap from die most dcgra Jed position to one 
i.f cipialitv with most others. Put yesterday a .slave, compelled to stand at a dis- 
bmee of 04 feet from his Brahman or Xayar master, and evoii fruin cartes hCow 
rhese tAVO, tuid always restricted to the limits of the field, from which he steps 
out hut Avitli loud Avaviiiiigs of his appi'oai-h. to-day lie walks on the [mblic i-oad 
almost shoulder to shoulder with the most ortliodox Brahman, and appioarhcs Avithin 
rea.sonable distance of the sacred edifice of the latter. \4'hen thus tnetamorphosed. he 
1- able to engage himself in Avhatever work ho can do, eai-n highei' wage' and lead a 
oomparatively easy and coinfoi'tahle life. 

Of the scA'cral classC' mentioned ahoAe, the Fulayaii' or the Chcru- 
1901 ao.sri mans are the most important not fitily in nuniorieal strtngth 
1891 hut also as rejire.'ont ing tlie type of the elus,-. 'I’hev form 

aoout 75 per ecut. of the agrestic serfs and 11 per cent, td the llimin population. 
1’hey are still field labourers properly so called, heing ingagod in digging. 
I loughimr or irrig, ‘.ding the fields, Avatching the crops or tending tlm oattle. In 
‘''bl , the Pulayans and Cliornmans AA cre separately elapsed . But. a.s the tw o names aiv- 
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applied to tlic same caste and iudicatc but dilfereiice in name used in .special locali- 
ties, the enumerators were asked to enter the name • Pulayau ' for both Pulayau 
and Pherumau. In the Southern Taluks, they are invariably called Piilayans, while 
in the Xorthcru Taluks, they are termed Cheruiuans or Mulayau.s. A.s a rule, the 
Pulayaus of the Xortheru Taluks keep the front tuft of hair like other Malayalis, while 
those of the S(Tuthern Taluks shave their heads clean like Joiiaka Mappilla.s or 
Xative Chri.stiaus. Some CiTiisider that Chcrumans are so called, because they are the 
aborigines of the Chera country, while others say Cherumau means ‘a small man,' 
probably a low man. As ‘ Glu rn ' in Malayalam means wet soil, and man is 
a personal noun termination of the mascidine gender, it is not improbable that the 
name is a moditied form of €!>< rn man, meaning one connected with the soil, while 
Pulayan means merely one causing pollution. They are sometimes called PuJa- 
Chmnno ns, which >eems to favour thi^ \iew. In view of the practice in many 
places of giving them in the evening their wage.s tor the day in paddy, they are also 
railed 17//// (/'/ (;i man rc'ceiving wages). In the Cochin Taluk, there is a class of 
Piilayims known as 'I'hamJa Puhiyans, so called because they wear a kind of dress 
made of a specii's of gra'.s ealle/l Thanila. Tlieir approach pollutes the ordinary 
Ihdayaiis. d'oddy i-^ iheir_lavourite drink, and tla* old atid the young (males ami 
leiiKiles) di’iuk it at twice a tlay. After a dav s hard toil, they refresh 

thcins/'lves with this lievcnigt' in the evening. The}' vill forgo their meals 
rathei'thau their toddw Lven littlr cliihlien are fed with it. Thev drink arrack onlv 
.a- :i luxury. 


Ill the work of ( oiiNtT'ion, the ( hnstiaii mission- have been nuT.st successful 
among tlu' Puliiyaiis. In sjiite of the taei!itie.s thus afforded to them, and the large 
tniml/er of person,- iluit avail thriiisflvos of the same, the percentage of increasi' 
in the eomii. unity is nearly 17 ag;iin-t tlm u\rrage increase of I'i';’):'! per cent, in the 
p(;puliilion of the State as a whulf. This rostilt tij/pears to be due to better enu- 
meration, for tin tiverage emnui.'rator of the old type used to consider the 
inehuiou or exclu-ion from the rtUiiriis nf a number of persons belonging to thesi' 
servile cla»ses :is (piift.' iiiimtiteritd. 

'i’heir heiulmtui i- cidlMl /f'/rz/p/.,/,/, who i- appuinted by His Highness the 
liaja. He Ini'- his -iiluadintite lo. al hetnh. who are called Miippans. and whose 
soeial jurisdietien e\t( iul- < >ver pa rtii ul.i r village- er desains. 


Like the Chog.in-. X'alnii- and - \er;il ..th.w Malaiali ea-fe-. the J’ulavaus too 
have the two ceiviiK.nie- of Talikettii and nujitiaK. Failure of the performance of 
Tiilikettn. before tlie girl attains m.unrir\ . entails lo-s caste, 'fhe Talikettu 
eeretiioiiN take- place itivat'ialiU t'efore the tenth \ i ;ir. Heeradcd and illiterate ti- 
the}' are. they too eon-ult a-tro1oger-, for they al-o -eek his opinion 
in regtird to a.gri euient ot hero-e..pi - aiid au-pieion- moment-. The astro- 
loger i- paid iwe nr four putliaii- and bef l-letit (or his trouble. -oou tis either 

forinot m.irriage i- tirr.niged. tin- -eiiior ineuibor ef the ftunii} eoiumuuieate- his desire 
to hi- uiti'ter, wile c lie], ill} help- iiini with, p:idd\ tuid niMuev f..r the eelebratiou. 
When the Pula\au hriims te.me in- w.te. will he wiv.ii to her tike along with 

her hu-h.ind. The} i..ol,a\eto -.-.•k and el,;:, in tke pi riui—ion of their head- 
man or Kuvuppaii tor th. pevtouu.uu e> .t ;dl ( - omiou ie-. The Talikertu i- celebrated 
iiitliehride - la .u-e. w licie tittle ii.i'ptea.u- !.i,_,nH'Ui the niatcriitil 'unele .a- other near 
nlaiiv. ef the m.l pm- il,.r 1 dt with,, -m.dl .pi.intity of ptiddy it.:,, a pouch made 

at Ota end -t th. el, ah w,,ni i.y t'..,- b, the Tali in 

rl'*' piv-nico -f rhe Mhpp m ..-.i M::„g..r-. \Vla,n ia-o-tti muged, the Pulavan 

who tie- the hdi i.ik. - tk,e gui ^v.iie. In ,dl of this nature, ‘the 

bndegvooni wia. ta - th.e lab 1:.',- t.. t..k.j th.e Ttdi made at his expensn. „ piee,. 
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of cl< 'til, the latter of wliicli is pre.'Ciitcd to tlie girl as a guarantee for >ul)sei|Ueni 
consummation. 

Tf the two ceremonies are performed separately, the Ivuruppan gets 12putlians 
for the Talikettn, and 32 pnthans, lietel-leaf and rice for the nuptials. The 
proposal for marriage, or betrothal is made by the father or maternal uncle of the 
bridt'groi'in and four Pulayans from the village, visiting the bride’s relatives with 
rice, betel-leaf, a few gallons of toddy, and four puthanr-. At the time of thi 
ceremony, the bridegroom and his relatives go to the bride's house with a jiioce ol 
(doth, and money t arying from (14 to 300 putbans, which latter is distrilnited 
among the relatives of the bride. The ceremony consists of the presentation ol 
the cloth to the bride in the presence of the relatives of the two parties, villagers 
and lliliipjian, and the paynamt of the money to the bride's ndatives. Feasts are lield 
at the house of the bihle and tin* bridegroom. Divorce is efb'cted with less 
ceremony, for the Kuru])pan's permission is not always obtained for the same. 
They have a special subciiste to dig tin* gravt* in whi< h they an* lairied and not 
burnt. Their death pollution lasts for 15 da_\ s. They also perform funeral ceremonies 
for the benetit of the d(‘parted stall. On cert*monial occasions, the priest is generally 
paid 7 pnthans and a few measures tjf rice. Tht'V have to stand at a distance of tl I 
fetd from Brahmans. T'heir tipproat h pollutes all polluting i astes abovi* them. 
While ;i I’araiyan jtollutes a Pulayan only }»y touch, :i. \'ettuvan pollutes him b\ 
a,pproach, and an Ullatan has to stand a-* faraway from a I’ulayan as the Pulayan 
has to do in his rehition to castes above him. If polhited b\ the approach of an 
I'llattin, a Pulayan has io take seven batlis and to shed a small ipiantily nf bbu'd 
from his littb* finger to remove the pollution. The I'elative hiatus of the I’ldayaus 
and Vettuvaiis is a disputed point, J'<>r each section < iaiiu- 'Uperioritv "ver the 
other. 

In regard to the cereiiioiiie- ot T.-ilikettii. nui)tials. funeral 'ceremonies, ()i.e.. 
tlu' Kanahkans. Kootans, Paniiyaiis an<l \ fttuvans follow customs more or less 
similar to those of the Pulayans. 

lot;. The Hill Tribes. — ^\'icwed from anethuieal stand-point, Kanakkan-. 
PulaVans, Paraiyan,s, ^’cttuvan^, ITlataiis. .Nayatis, ’’t evravalas. .Mudngars. Malayans 
and Kadans are perhaps to he classed together. ( 'la.s.sified oti the basis ot’ueeupation. 
the Kanakkun.s, Pulayun.s. Paraiyaus .■mdVettnvans should l;e treated as emajieipated 
serfs. If religious helief.s and practices be adopted a.s a bimis for groiii'ing them, 
then the ITlataii'. Xayatis. Malayans, 'l crravala>, .Mudngars a tnl Kailaiis are to be 
considered as Animi-ts, the rest lieiiig treated a.s Hindus, as we have already done. 
Taking the Malayan- and Kadaii- as forming two ebaraeteri-ti<* trib(‘s. we niav 
i*eeord the following facts: - 

M/ihi/iii IIS iii/d Kadnn.s. — Boi b tiic irii ><•- are iioaiadic in tlwir habits. They 
^^5^* live in .small huts ma'le of bamboos niid bi*aiicbes o) 

K,,a,r.i- ao ff'e- covcreil over with Jeaves nr gras-. Icii or hlleeu 

but- form a village, which is under the control of a br-adman called Miijipan. who 
settles all di-pntesarisiiig among t li'-connnnni'; v and \ i-h- the deliinjin.iit-, wdicin vt r 
necessary, w iiii coi*poral ])nni-bmcnt. Tliey -jieak a enrrnpl 'lialiet of Mala_\ ahen 
with a slight mixture ol Tamil. Tin- n-c of ;dl iuto\i(an1- wai- ijuite niiKuown t ' 
them, nctil tbc\ cainc into fivipa-n; eont.-n-i with thepeoplcof ibe plains, win. 
for ( ollr'Ctiiig forest [)rodnce or for pnrpo-e- of -/////o ba'l t" -eek tlieii* belj). Xo\\ 
that they have yielded to the t' mptati-sn am] fa-ted t aeia. tla-y ai-c 1 ■'< oniing mnri! 
addicted to the u-o of liijUor and opium. Tlieir eliief ocenpatiou I- tin* eolh ctirn 
of minor forest produce, such as wax, liouey. resin,-, gemis, iVe., for tin- low connirv 
)K* 0 ]de. They are .-I '.crvlazy ha . f peopl,\ and will never do a «troke of w, rk, i; 
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tliey can possibly help it. They are remarkably clever in elimbin,£r trees. During ^ 

the working seasons, they live upon rice and other produce of the plains 
supplied to thorn by the forest contractors. At other times, they subsist upon 
roots of various kinds, and what meat they can secure. They also make & thick I 

porridge of honey, which is largely consumed by them with a deep draught of water. 

They never move out of their dwellings without their chopping knife which is 
their chief weapon of defence. The Kadans are darker in complexion than the 
Malayans. They have thick pouting lips and curly hair. They arc, however, 
neater in appearance and better dressed than the Malayans. Though indifferent 
hunters, they are better trackei’s and more skilled in the use of bows and 
arrows than Malayans. The Kadan> never move out of the confines of the 
forests they live in, while the ^falayau' at times step into the ])lain•^. The Kadans 
are mostly confined to the Nelliampathy hills in the Chittur Taluk, there being 
eery few in the Mukundapuram Taluk, while the l\ralayan> are found in all the 
chief forests of the State. AVith verv great reluctance, the Kadans are now doino- ' 

a little cooly u’k in the tea and coffee estates on the Xelliarapathies. They are / 

more wily and cunning than the Atalayans. They have very sharp oars and are 
able to foretell the approach of wild beasts and to localize them. Their touch pol- 
lutes each other, so that there is no intermessing or intermarriage between the two 
tribes. Their approach tvithin a distance of bl foot j'Ollate.' not only the higher 
ca.ste^ hut also >omc castes, which arc kept at the same distance bv the hio’hei- 
castes. Til regard to their marriage, inheritaiiee, ]>eriod of pollution, and other 
M.eial ef.iiceriis. tliere is [iractically no difference between the two tribes. 

The AMalayaU" (dwellers in hilh) are divided into two clas'es. naiiiely, Kotign 
^Malayans (immigrants from the Tamil country) and Xnthi Ttlalayau' (the sons 
of the .soil}. The former are considered to lx- inferior, and. a> such, are not 
allowed to ap]*roacli the latter beyond a certain siieeified distance. Till the 
age of puberty, the girls tie their elorbs rouml tlieir loin- and afterwards 
eo\ er their bodies from breast to ankles. In the matter of the niarriaLre cereinonv. 
there is some difference between the tw o clas.-es. Among the Kongii Alalavaiis, 
after the preliminary arrangements aiv made hy rhe jiaivuts of the partv, the 
bridegroom goes To the house of the bride, and, in the presence of not less 
tlian four witnesses, makes a present of three to ten rii[ices to her parents. When 
divorce is deemed necessary, ho brings back iho unsuitable wife to her parents, and 
I'ccovers in the presence of the same four witncsse'. if possible, the amount he 
originally paid for her. ATarriage is dui' of liie nature of a mercantile transaction But 
among ^Malayans, the arrangements are made both by the parents and 

■he Muppini. The Miippan is pre-ented witli a cloth by the bridegroom. 

I’bo essential part of tlie ceremony i- the tying ot a piece of thread 

round the neck of the bride. On the death of the man, tin- thread is cut and 

thrown away. "Ni- nmney present.s are offered I>y the bridcgronni, and taken bv the 

'nrido's parents. IV.lygamy is allowed, but polyandry and loo-o coiidiici arc victved * 

aith contempt . Beiiiarriage is \ cry eoinnion . rncliustity i- geiicruHv the cans,' 

■A divorce. They bury their dead laying the ( orp-e on it- hack and \\ itli it-, (icad to- 
wm-ds the east. The trinkets of rhe deceaf>ea are bnrie,{ with the bodv. but taken 
oack after the d.mth ])olUition. They are not very strict in the obscrvanee ot 
death itollution. whieh lasts for ti^e days. They follow a mixed law of inheritauee 
ooth sons and nephew's getting cfptal shur* s of tho pr, .petty . But the son> 

.T-rform the Sradha (anniversary ceremony), white tin- nepb-wv ha- rachrentlm' 

•laims to siieccod lo the title of Afiippini. 
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107. Musalmans, Christians and Jews. — Caste as a socio-religious 
institution being- Hindu in its origin and development, it would hardly be 
relevant to speak of these non-Hindu sections of the pt)pulation as being- in 
aiiv way intluenced by caste or customs peculiar to it. While different 
sections of Hindus are distinguished from one another bv caste, those ofMusal- 
nians, Christians and Jews are di.uingui.shed from one another by their trib - 
or race. It is, however, to be remembered that a large proportion of the Jlusalma i 
and Christian sectiun.-j of the population of India and of the .State are the dc-.-'Cendants 
of converts from the various grades of Hindus. These by^ their origin, and tlie pure- 
blooded immig-raut tribes or races b\ their intermingling' and surn >undings. have 
therefore been subject to the influence of the ca^te system of India. In dealing 
with the religious beliefs and practices of those and the .lewish elements 
in the jiopulation, I have, in sections B, 0 and I> of chapter III, said enough to 
show how far they are coloured by Hindu iiorions unel practices. The Mu-'almaus 
of the State have been classilied under lU subdivi-ions. Of these, the Saivads. who 
are regarded as the descendants of the Prophet or his nearest relatives, and the Sheiks, 
who claim de-.cent from the hrst Caliplis, occupn' the first and second rungs re-.]_>ee- 
tively of the ladder of social precedence : thehloghuls and Parhaus are the de'-cemlaat'. 
of juire-blooded immigrants, while the Memous. the Boras, the .lonaka aiappilkm. the 
Kavuthans or Lubbays. cCc., are of mixed descent. Interdining and intermarriage 
are two erttci-al tests, by which the >ameness or difference of caste is determined. 
Tlieoretically. aJl classes of hlusalmans hiterdine. hut the ciue^tion of social posihou 
often comes into play, when they employ low ea^te concerts as their cooks, or wliea 
they have to iuterdinewith them. and this (jnestion of social position 1ms greater seoiie 
in the matter of iuteniiarriage. Alvaehcidii Hemoii, who clainm deseeut from a high 
caste Hindu, will take in marriage a Joiiaka, Patlian or ^logliul woman, but under 
no circumstances will he give m marriage a daugltter by his Ivaehehhi wife to 
either a Jouaka Mappilla or Pathau. A-lcmaka 3Iap|:>illa, who claims de.^ce]it from 
a high ca.ste Hindu, will not likewi>e allow ti'.e desceudaut of a low caste convert 
to marry his daughter by bis Jonaka nlappilla wife. Tlie Pathan> and IMogliuIs al>o 
enforce such restrictions, so that the social concerns of Musalmans are coi,- 
trolled by cotisiderations of caste. The Christian section of the pc.pulatieii 
has been chissilied racially as Native Christian, Firingi, Eurasian and European 
ill Table XTII. The Euro])eai: and allitnl races, and the Eurasians, have again 
been separately classified by age and sex in T.-dde XVIII. In matters social, tliev 
keep aloof from one another, though not exactly on considerations of ca^te. In tlie 
social life of the Xative Christians, we notice, however, not only tlie influence of ca-.tc 
hut also that of sectarian differences. The more important features that affect tiieir 
conduct in these matters have been referred to in ]>ara 48 ot eliapter HI. and need 
not therefore be repeated here. In 1S!)1, the Xative Christians of the Chittur 
Taluk Avent to the length of returning themselves as Christians under ‘ religion ' 
and A'ellala, Komidan, Pillai, v'cc., under ‘caste’, wliich ^howm the hold which ca>te 
has on them. There is of course no difficulty in tabulating their statisiics from the 
religion colmnn, but as entries like the above are lialde to mislead, and give ri>e to 
mistakes, the enumerators were forewarned this tune by being U'ked to enter N’ati\o 
Christian in the caste column. In section D of the same chanter, I have indicated 
liOAA' disputes of racial ]iurity liaAm strained the relations beiAveen the Black, Jew < 
and the White Jetvs. Thus, in spite of the clear teachings of their n sjiective reii- 
gions and their absolute faith in them in other matters, in respect of interdimiig m 
general, and intermarriage in particular, the six-ial relation:' of the different tribe> 
of Musalmans, or races of Chri.stians and Jetv.s are to a certain extent influenced 
by caste, which in ino.st things follows what custom ha.^ willed from time 
immemorial. 

While a great deal of infurmation ohout th-' castes dealt irith hus hct n coJltifed 
1))/ personal enquiry, 1 am mueh indebted to a famed Vaidik, Kaimnldai Krislrmin 
Xanddidri, a renerrdde old man of nearlif SO ij<ars of age, ndio rendared me ru/nali'e 
Jielji lai irny of exylainimj the traditions about the origin of some of the mstes. and 
their Serial status. 
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APPENDIX. 

The Anacharams of Kerala. — These are 64 in number, and, as we 
have already stated in the body of the Report in different connections, th<.‘y are 
Arharams, or customs peculiar tu Kerala and not prevalent anywhere else. Though 
they are meant mostly to regulate thedoinestic, social and religions life of Brahman.**, 
yet through their influence and dominance over all other castes, tlic.^e maxims of 
conduct have served to guide and regulate the life of other Malayali castes as well. 
^^’hile their codification is attributed to sage Sankaracharya of immortal fame, a 
few of these evidently owe their origin to Parasurama, the deified leader of thefir>t 
Brahman coloni.'ts to Kerala. Supplemental to these, several rules governing the 
customs as regards marriage, inheritance, period of pollution, pollution by toucher 
approach, &c., are also enjoined upon the Malayalis by Sankaracharya. In regard to 
the tran.slation of the Anacharams, I have mainly followed Mr. Logan, {Mamial 
Malabar, Vol : I, pages 15.6, 156. and 157 ). Mr. N. Sankunny Yariyar’s article on 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol : IV., 1875, pages 2.55 and 256, and Mr. F. Fawcett'- 
Keralacharam article on the Xamhvdru in the Madras Government Museum Bulletin. 
Vol. Ill, Xo. I, pages 54, 55 and 56, have also been consulted. The notes in Italics 
have been added to explain the texts, or to show the nature and extent of the 
prevalence and observance of the customs even at present. 

1 Y'ou must not clean your teeth with sticks. 

Charred husk of paddy is invariably used by Malayalis, lest perhaps sticks used 
as brushes should injure the gum. 

2 You must not bathe fin a tank) with cloths worn on your person. 

8 You must not rub (wipe) your body with the cloths worn on your person. 

2 and 3 are in all probability enjoined purely on sanitary grounds. 

4 Y’ou must not bathe before sunrise. 

Probably because oblationsof water have to be made to the Sun after bath. Among 
Nambudris, there are many wito bathe before sunrise with a second bath after it. 

5 You must not cook your food before you bathe. Malayali Brahmans never do it. 

6 Avoid the water kept aside during the night. Do not use the previous day’s wwter 
— the water drawn and kept in a vessel the previous day. 

7 You must not have one particular object in \-iew while you bathe. (Do not think of 
the .attainment of any particular object when bathing). This seems to indicate that 
the time should be devoted to prayers. Disinterested worship is what is required. 

8 The remainder of water taken for one purpose (ceremony) must not be made use of 
for another (ceremony). 

9 Y^ou must bathe if you touch another, i.e., (certain low castes). 

10 You must bathe if you happen to approach the polluting castes. 

11 You must bathe if you touch polluted wells or tanks. (Polluted by the touch of 
low castes). 

9, 10 and 11. The touch or approach of all polluting castes uncleanly in their habitt 
causes contamination, and hence the prohibition. 

12 You must not tread over a place that has been cleaned with a broom, unless it is 
sprinkled over with water. 

The object of sprinkling water is perhaps to keep down dust, that might otherwise be 
inhaled. 

1.3 Put on a particular mark on the forehead with ashes (otherwise described : put 
three horizontal lines on the forehead with pure burnt cow-dung). 

Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Sudras are to put on different kinds of marks, so that 
these marks themselves may serve to distinguish the castes. 

14 You must repeat charms {Mantras) yourself, (must not allow some one else to 
do itj, when performing any ceremony of which a Mantra is an accompaniment. 

Unlike the Chinese, who have various contrivances for repeating their prayers, each 
man must himself repeat the Mantras to derive the benefit that he expects out of it. 

10 You must avoid cold rice, etc. (food cooked the previous day). 

Food so old and cold, being unwholesome, is to be avoided. Malayali Brahmans 
never eat rice cooked on the previous day. 

16 Y'ou must avoid Uchishta meals, what remains in the dish after another’s meal is over. 
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17 You must not eat anything that has been offered (as Nioedya or offering) to Si^a. 
Siva committed the heinous sin of chopping off one of Brahma' s heads, and hence the 
prohibition. 

18 You must not eat food served with the hand. 

In serving food, Malayalis invariably use spoons of some kind. 

19 You must not make use of the ghee of she-buffaloes for homas (sacrifices). 

tZO You must not use buffalo milk or ghee for funeral offerings Ci.e.. obituary anniver- 
saries). 

19 and 20. Milk, butter and ghee of cows alone are used for all ceremonial purposes. 

'21 Take your meals in such a way as not to necessitate taking out any portion of the 
morsel once put into the mouth. 

This simply forbids an uncleanly habit. 

'2.2 You must not chew betel, while yon are polluted. 

Lest the spittle should be swallowed, while polluted. 

23 Y"ou must lead the life of a Brahniachari (after the Upanayana ceremony). A better 
translation of the maxim seems to be Brahmacharyasrama should be strictly ob- 
served till its end—i. e., with the punctual and regular performance of homo and 
other ceremonies. 

24: You must give presents to your Guru or preceptor. 

This insists on remunerating the services of one's Vedic Guru or teacher. 

25 You must not repeat the Vedas in villages and streets. 

This is a caution against sacred teachings being repeated in the hearing of non - 
Brahmanical castes. 

26 You must not sell women (receive money for girls given in marriage). 

27 You must not observe any vow in order to obtain fulfilment of your desires. 

These vows are observed or enjoined upon by reason of their benefiting health nr 
strength. They must be observed for their own sake. Ekadesi means a change (f diet 
in a fortnight. Bhajanam means regulating one's worship, exercise, ?neals, oc.: all 
nr most of these, when closely examined, leill be found to he based upon scientijic con- 
siderations ; only they have a religious and superstitious garb, meant as they 
are to satisfy and persuade the ignorant also. 

28 Bathing is all that a female should do if she touches a woman in her menses. 
A male touching her should change his thread, and undergo purification. 

29 Brahmans should not spin cotton (should not weavey. The calling is degrading. 

30 Brahmans should not wash cloths for themselves (should not wash their own cloth.O 

31 Kshatriyas should not— Brahmans only should — worship beads or the 

Sivalinga. 

32 Brahmans should not accept funeral gifts from Sudras. 

Funeral gifts are unholy. When received from a Siidra, it is all the more so. and 
hence it is debasing to Brahmans to accept them. 

3r3 Perform the anniversary ceremony (Sradha) of your father (father’s father, mother's 
father, and both grandmothers). 

34 Anniversary ceremonies (Sradhas) should be performed on the day of the new monn 
(for the benefit of the spirits of the deceased). 

35 The funeral ceremony should be performed at the end of the year, counting from 
the day of death. 

36 You must grow your hair for a complete year as a vow on the death of your father 

and mother, {i. e-, observe Deeksha for a whole year as a sign of mourning). 

37 Sradhas or death anniversaries should be performed with reference to the Nakshatra 

(star day^ on which the person died. Like Paradesi Brahmans, a few Malaya/i 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, however, perform Sradha on the exact lunar day 
{Tidhi),on which a person died. 

38 The funeral ceremony should not be performed, until after the pollution caused at 
that time bv childbirth is over. 

In fact no ceremonies are to be performed, when a person is wider a birth or death 
pollution. 

39 An adopted son should perform Sradha for the benefit of his natural father and 
mother. 

40 The corpse of a man should be burnt in his own compound (on his own jenm 
land). High caste Malayalis here seldom use the common cemetery. 

41 Sanvasis should not look at (see) women. They are to lead a life of complete self- 

denial. 

42 Sanyasis should renounce all worldly pleasures. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IH'CI PATIDX Ol'i MKANS OF FlVFJJHoo]). 


General Remarks. — lmi)erial 'I'ables XV, XV-A and X\ I al Avirli 
tlie stati>tics of M )ecuj>ation ’ (ir 'Means of Livelihood', fn the Imperial ^’lieiiie ol 
<'Ias>ificatioii. tl)(‘ oceupatioi'i> are, on rlie liasi^ of having common characteristic.^, 
arramred under VIII CLASSES, eacli divided into a certain number of OR DEES amount- 
ing to 24 hi all, snlidivided in their tnrnint<)7‘.) Srii-oKDKRs anddistribntedtinallyinto 
■)20 Groups. In the course of tabulation, the original scheme with certain sub-orders 
and gron]i> modified so as to >iiit the requirement.^ of Xative States, was for- 
warded bv the Census Commissioner, at the instance of the Superintendent of the 
Raiputana Stat^.s. but as the original scheme with .slight alteration.s seemed to lit 
in n.ore closely with the conilition.s ef tins State, a scheme so altered was placed 
befra-e the Census Commissioner for apju'oval. and the results were tabulated in 
accordance with the scheme sanctioned by him. The alterations made are given in 
the m.ite prefixed to the Sidisidiary 'Tables of this chapter. They pertain chiefly to 
sub-orders '(T. TO' and dll’. Of these. 0 and 61 wert* changed so as to .-eparate those 
conaeeted with the administration of the State from those employed b}' other States 
or Ot'vernments but enumerated in the State; sub-order 1 0 was nuiditied to bring 
out the exact nature of the intire important grades of agricultural interests. Other 
deviations from the Imperial Scheme met w ith in the tallies here and there are but 
slight alterations of the groups to suit local requirements. Of the 520 occupational 
gn ups comprised in the scheme, only did have been returned as the employment, 
pursLUt, trade or calling of the populatiuu enumerated in the State. The absence 
from the table of a few sub-orders themselves, and of groups in several others, is 
e.xplained by the fact that such sub-orders as 'Navy*. • Paper*. ' Xatinul Science '. Ac. 
and sUch groups as • biscuit factories '. ‘collieric' gas works arsenals silk 
tilatures ‘ jute presses ' iron foundries ’. • mints', Are., are in tbeir nature foreign to 
tlie cireum.stanees of this State, political, (‘eouomical or otherwise. 

The record of the means of livelihood of the population of a eomirry is, from 
aiiv noiut of view, a highly useful and important one. Rut no ])art of the ojiera- 
ti(ins ill coiineetiou with a ceiisu> i- perhaps more ditlicult and liable to be inaccu- 
rate tlian the attempt to obtain thi" information, 'The increasingly elaborate 
character of tlieiiistructions is.'iied at suecessive censuses, with material innovations 
and changes in the 'CO[)e of tlu' emptiry. attests at once to the diffimilt nature of the 
wni’K. and to the inmieiise interest and importance attached lo it. At the Indian 
s-ensiis of lS>"'il. the return wa-^ eoidliu'd to a ivcoi'd of tile oceupatiom of ■ actual 
workt-i's 111 an\' (duel occupation ; i! le!i out iroin liic I'tcoi’d all mforniation m n— 
specr of the vast majority of the population dependent upon them, and of occupations 
of suhsidiarv interest, rliat often form a ^nhstantial element in the family nieans of 
livtiihood. excepting those in u 'vvay conneeted witliland. Even as a record 
of rile occupations of actual workers, the return was thus imperfect and defec- 
ti\'e. The scheme of ISS] was nioditietl. if imt abandoned, at the enunieration 
of when the scope of the cinjiiiry was widciieil. and information was 

sought as to till' means of siqiport of every per-.on in a hou.'ehold. In one 
and the same coluniii of the schedule wena however, entered the chief occupa- 
tions (d ‘actual workers’ with the additional information of their being also 
■ jiartiallv agrit nlturists’, and women and children doing no woik wm’c shown as 
‘dependents’ on the occiqiatinns of those who supjiorted them. The information res- 
pecting ‘workers’, 'dependents' and 'partially agrieultiirists’liavingheenthnsjumhled 
together in a single colnnin of the .schedule, ennfusion aroseatthe time of tahulation. 
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notwithstanding’ the fact that tlie occupation'' uorc tabulated by age. The .'icjiara- 
tioii of ‘ workers ’ and “ dependents as also the distinction of se.\, had in consequence 
to be dii'ptused with troni the Imperial Talde.■^ and 1 >cpoi'i whi' h ihen merely 
dealt with the supporting power of each occupation. In the State Report of 1891 , 
by the way, ‘actual workers’ and ‘dependents’ with sex distinction were shown sepa- 
rately, hut the general record itself appears to he defective in many im])ortant 
respects. The changes contemplated and adopted at the present census havt' been 
designed mostly to obviate the difficulties experienced and the defects noted in 1891. 
The aim to obtain the three-fold information sought, but abandoned as shown above 
in 1S91, was practically .secured on the present occasion by .setting apart in the enu- 
meration schedule three separate columns for the three items of information. Tin* 
occupations of actual workers were entered in cclumn 9 of the schedule, subsidiary 
means of livelihood, if any, Avere noted in column 10, and in the case of dependents, 
especially women, children and disabled persons doing no work, the occupations of 
those persons by whom they were supported, were entered in column 11. The 
-tatistics were tabulated in three Tables, of which Table XV is a general record 
of the occupations of the people with distinction as regards sex, and actual workei-s 
and dependents, and their re.speetivc distribution in urban and rural areas : Table 
XV-A gives the statistic.s of subsidiary occupations combined with selected principal 
occupations; and d’ablo XYT deals with those of selected castc.s by traditional and 
actual occupation. 


In addition to the difficulties present everywhere iu ascertaining the exact 
occupations of ‘dependents', there are features of interest and eomploxitv peculiar 
to this coast. In MarunialJiafha//atii families, all the luemhers of a T<iru:ad ordi- 
narily live iu a single house, and are in a .sense dependent on the Karanacan for their 
subsistence, other r(‘(purements of women and their children being attended to by the 
husband of each woman. It is also a practice, by no means nneoramon, for a married 
woman with her children, if any. to live at times in her husband's house. AVives ami 
children of well-to-do persons, (‘specially of thi»e in tin* civil service and pro- 
fessions, do so more often than of others. In those eireumstaiices, to shoAv females 
with their children as depending solely on the occupations of either the Karanavans 
of the Tarwads, or of their hiishands, would in many cases lead to fallacious results. 
It is a fact (tf daily experience that they are dependent on both in respect of even 
rhe most elementary needs, hut those living ivith their Imshands at the time of the 
census are most likely to have returned the occupations of their husbands as their 
means of livelihood, those oii the other hand living in their auce.stral Tarwards 
similarly returning tlicmsehws a.s depending on the occupations of their Karanavans. 
As we said, it is mat to he understood that they depend upon (‘iths'i* solely, as thev 
do, iu some degree, dcqiend uj)on both. The (juestion wa^ raised iu the course of 
(‘nmncratioii, but it was not possible to issue any (ietiiiite and general iiistruetioiis 
as individual cases had to he decided on their own mei’its. It may, however, hi* 
])resumcd that, for census jmrposc's. sufficient discretion has been iisOtlby the person.-: 
eoncevued in di'tcrinimng in mdi\'idnal eases the degree of defieudenee on either cla.ss 
of principals, and that those on whom th(‘\ defieuded most have been really returned 
as their prime support. Then* is again another feature of interest rc.speeting the 
relation of worker.s and depeiideiits . I he Karaiiavaii, or manager alone is iisiiallv 
I'eturned as ’actual worker', especially when the means of subsistence are derived 
from land. But it t'» lie remembered that all the oflim* memhers, includinc- 
women and < hildien, aic, in the legal seiisc, e(pui] sliarer.s iii the tainilv’ property: 
hut as these females cannot iu maiiv cases he said to aetuallv pitrsm* any particular 
occupation by which they live, or to interfere in the affairs of the family so long 
as there is a competent male member, they have for census purposes been 
classed as • dependents The proportion of actual workers may in reality bo 
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Miincwliar o'reater tliaii that shown in tlie Table iii view of the circumstance tliat tht‘ 
averag^e strength of Marumakkathayain househohhs is comparativelj greater than 
t l,;it I if I'tl"''-. a '"I fill 'oili)\-. 'h'- '-v^tf-:'! t’l iCTn •• 'trrc’e > iii th'- 

population. The proportion of ‘ actual workers ' to ‘ dependents' is Ki'-j to .lo'd 
in the State, as against oo to 47 in the Presidency. 

109. General distribution of the population by occupation.-Roughly 

speaking, half the population (4,l2,'2of)) is agricultural, the percentage of the agri- 
cultural to the total population being 50'77. Pro^•ision of' Food, Drink and Stimu- 
lants’ forms the means of livelihood of 1.3G,02() persons, or lG'7o per cent, of the total 
strength. In respect of the supporting power, Order XII, ' Textile Fabrics and Dress’ 
with G'49 per cent, comes next, including as it does the occupation of 'cotton 
weavers’, 'coir manufacturers', 'piece-goods dealers', 'tailors', &c. Order XXII, 

‘ Earthwork and (xeneral Labour’ gives subsistence to o' 76 per cent. Only three 
other Orders form the support of more than 2 percent, of the population, andthesi 
are Order XV, comprising the occupations connected with 'wood, bamboos, cane-work, 
matting, &c.', (4'3d per cent.), OrderXX. ‘Learned and Artistic Professions’ with the 
important sub-orders 'religion', ‘education’, ‘medicine’, &c.. (3'18 per cent.), and 
Order VI, ‘Personal, Household and Sanitary Services’ (2'(H peri-ent.). Of the rest 
taken in the order of numerical superiority. Orders XIII, 'Metals and Precious 
Stones’, XIX. 'Transport and Storage', IX, 'Puildings', and III, ‘State Service’, support 
each between one and two per cent, of the popidation. Thus, over 96 per cent, of the 
population are accommodated under the above 11 Orders, while the remaining 
13 Orders include but a little less than 4 per cent, of the inhabitants of the State. 

110. The agricultural population. — We have seen that the population 
maintained by agriculture amounts to 4. 12. '256. or 50'77 per cent.: 18'2 per cent, 
(jf the urban and 54' 7 per cent, of the rural p<.>pulation are supported by occupa- 
tions connected with land. Sufficiently detailed information regarding agricul- 
tural occupations and the different kinds of relations with the laud given in 
Table XV. Agricultural population is distributed under four sub-onlers, ‘land- 
holders and tenants', 'agricultural labourers', 'growc'rs of special products,’ and 
those connected with ‘agricultural training and supervision and forests’. Of the 
above, 25 per cent, of the population come under the first subdivision. 22 per cent, 
under the second, and 3 per cent, under the third, those coming under the fourth 
amounting to but a small fraction. The first subdivision represents the various 
grades of interest in land, and it may tlu'refore lie considered in some detail. 

All land in the State ('Xcepting tho forest tracts being divided in nearly 
eipial proportions between the State and private landlords, those only have been 
classed as landowners who have real {)roprietary right to the soil, while those who 
directly hold land of the State have been ineluded under tenants, thei'e being littb' 
difference in essential paiticulars such as rent, tenun's, Ac., between tlu' tenants 
of private landlords and those of the Stat('. Without attempting to define and 
eharacteri/.e the various kinds of rights and teuaney, it may be said that, besides 
the persons who hold their lands direetly of the State or private landlords on 
Servicr. Kiniam (mortgage), and \'i'ni i)i pattom (simple leasel teiiureN, tenants include, 
all those who hold or eultivatc lands uiuha- subordinate tenure's and lower grada- 
tions of sub-tennrc's. 'Landlords and tenants' are divided in Imperial 'Fable 
XV as 'cidtivating' and ' non-eultivating '. Though the numher of actual worke) s 
a mong e^lti^•a,ting la iidow nei’s is set'll lo lie in excess of ihe non-eultivating. 
large areas ul privatt; lands ownetl by an i'ssentiall\ uou-agrieultuial class are not 
farmed or cultivated In the actual o\\ ners, who are nu'rely rent-receivers, supplying, 
neither labour nor capital. Cultivating landowners returned as such farm their 
lands mostly by the lahourof the Y/nue/am serfs attached to the soil. Tenants form 
by far the most numerous and perhaps the most important of the groups that have any 
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interest in land. They number 1,92,072 persons, of whom 1,81,877 belong to the 
cultivating class, and 10,195 to the non-cultivating. T’h(' latter arc holders on 
a large scale of Kauam and \'erumpattoni jlands, and sub-letting the holdings to 
cultivating under-tenants, they live on the rent they receive from their estates. 
TTiough a considerable number of holdings is farmed by the holders themseh es by 
their own labour and that of agricultural serfs, the great majority of those includ- 
ed under ■culti\ atiugteuants‘ arethe under-tenants refei’red to abov(-, who usually at 
a high rent carry on cultivation themselves, and by such hired labour as is re(iuired 
over and above that of all the able-bodied members, male and female, of the family. 
Though the landlord has by law and usage the right to enhance rent or to (wict at 
the termination of a lease, in practice the rents are seldom greatly enhanced, 
or a holder ejected except for some express breach of the conditions of tenancy, so 
that, for all practical purposes, the circumstances of the land-holding interests 
in the State may in general be said to be fair to all parties concerned. In the case 
id' Sirhar lands, tenants practically enjoy right.' of occupancy, so long as they pay 
their dui's in the shajie of tax and rent, and there is a well-founded belief ii; the 
fixity of these tenures, and the holders are in a (pialitied sense ](easant pi'oprietois 
having most of the rights generally enjoyed by that class. 

Agricultural labourers who with their dependents form 22 })er cent, of, the total 
population are classified under two heads — ‘farm servants' and ‘held labourers’. 
T’he former numbering ()97 actual workers are employed by landholders tc> 
'Upervise farm work and otherwise to look after the minor concerns of their 
e.'tates, and the latter who form the largest section of the agricultural population 
belong to two classes. tlu‘ large section of emaneipateil serfs* who are paid in kind, 
and hired labourers, 

‘drowth of special products’, forming the means of livelihood of 3 per cent, 
of the population, is represented in the State by 7 out of 13 groups. Of these, only 
three ivapiire to be .specially spoken of. viz., the cultivation of cott'ee, of betel and 
arecannt. and of cocoanut. Cochin is indel>tt*d to European capitalists for the 
cultivation of coffee. T’hose employed in the industry are divided into two 
heads — ‘owners, managers and superior staff ’, and ‘labourers and other suh- 
oi'dinates'. The former number 24, and the latter 1,999 persons. 

So multifarious are the uses to which the various parts and products of the 
eoeoanut palm are applied that it is, like the Mexican egu/v', a tree which encloses 
within a compact form many of the eleieeiits of hmuan comfort and civilization 
and naturally its cultivation furnishes a corresponding multiplicity of occu- 
pations to the people in the regions of its special growth. Moreover, its products 
have all along been at the root of the eonmu'reial prosperity of the seaboard Taluks 
.md the rmiterial \ve!l-’neiug of the people thereof. The mannfactur;* of oil from the 
kernels, the drawing of toddy from the unexpanded flower spathes, and the distilla- 
tion of arrack from the fermented toddy occupy a considerable number of people 
under ‘food, drink and stimulants’, while the preparation of the husk into fibre and its 
fabrication into ropes, cordage, mats, Ac., similarly engage innumerable handsnnder 
't(^xt]le fabrics . Detilmg in shells, trunk, plaited leaves and other minor products 
also gives subsistence to many poor people. Confining our attention to ‘agricul- 
ture’, the cultivation of the cocoanut palm forms the means of livelihood ol 19 027 
or 4‘9 per cent, of the total agricultural population. Notwithstanding special 
instructions, a proportion of the cnuimu-ators do not seem to have distFuguished 
between eoeoanut and ordinary cultivation, and it is likely that a consFderahle 
number of persons has been wrongly included under the latter head. 
There are quite as many kinds of interest by way of proprietorship, tenancy 

' Vide pani 105. chaptc! VU [, p.igt- 17-J. 
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occupaiiCN', cVc.. in rrsjtoct of coroaiiut .nan lei is or O'^tates a^ of aaricul rural 
lands pri'ipoi-h 'O cailrd. wliicli, as locally undcrsmoil. n-fcr only to rico land. 
882 males and 2s femal'es !ia\'e lavn entered a- partially apTienltarists anioiiy 
actual worker-' in suh-orders 12 and 18. y^-rowtlinf special prodncts' and d-iyri- 
cultural training. A'ca.' They are those who have inten-st in rice lands a})art 
from their connection, as growers of s]iecial products, -with the ()riier, 

• \o-riculture '. Some of those who are landlords and tenants of cocoaimt e-uiden-' 

O 

also are most likely to have been included in sub-order 10. Income derived 
from the eultiMition of eocoanut, where it is not the chief means tif subsis- 
tence, is, throughout the seaboard Taluks, almost invariably a stdasidiary source in 
the family means of livelihood, while it is the sole resource to many in the same area. 
These remarks apply with erptal force to the cultivation of arecanut in parts of the 
Northern Taluks. In spite of instructions to record these interests specifically, 
the results obtained do not appear to be satisfactory. The m.ajority of cases, in 
which it is a subsidiary occupation, have probably not come into the record. So far 
as Kerala is concerned, it appears to be nece,s.sary to open as many groups under 
the growth of special products as in the case of agriculture ]n-o{)3rly so called, so 
as to bring out clearly the nature and extent of the interest in the cultivation of 
at least tin- eocoanut and arecanut. 

Of those coming under sub-order 18, persons employed on the lauded estates 
of jenmies and Devaswams as - agents and managers’, - clerks, bailiffs or petty rent 
collectors ', form the largest section. Forests being entirely the property of the 
State, persons employed in them are ffovernment servants, -forest otficers, rangers, 
guards and peons. 

Order lY, • Pnjvision and Care of Animals ‘ is classed with • Agriculture and 
being an allied occupation may be best considered in this conneetiom The Order 
fornis the means of support of 4,882 persons, or -G per cent, of tlie population. Tt 
contains two >ul)-orders, ‘stock-breeding and dealing' and 'training and care of 
animals'. Herdsmen form the most important group in the former, Oj'd-")! Jiiales and 
234 females lieiug actually engaged in the occupation, while, in the latter. ‘ horse and 
elephant trainers, A-c.,’ lumiher 178 out of 188 actual workers, the remaining 4 being 
composed of a ^'eterinal•y Surgeon and 8 farriers. The Dai-bar and some private 
individuals possess a number of elephants, and we have already referred to the festive 
occasions on which they are indispensable, and to the purpose they serve in the 
economy of labour. Those entered as trainers are the iiidlioKh (jf the elephants. 

111. The industrial population. — Second to the agric-nltural population in 
numerical strength, as indeed in economic importance, come the industrial classes. 
In issuing instructions about the record of the industrial cla.-'Ses of the popula- 
tion. the Ceiisu.s Oommis.sioner laid much stress oti the importance and neeessit}' 
of distinguishing {!) makers of articles from sellers of the same, and h2) owners and 
the various grades of subordinates connected Avith mining and factory industries 
fn)m those Avho pursue their home industries by manual labour. The enumerators 
were specially directed to note these instructions, and the results obtained, so far as 
they g(n are much more satisfactory than they Avere on the ja-eA'ions occasioTi. Jt 
has hoAveA'er to be borne in mind that, .-o far as the State is concerned, any attem])t 
at securing the distinction sought for is not likely to bring out any important 
result', l)eeause (1) there are ini mining industries Avorth the name; (2/ ju>t now tlie 
factory industries are only at their initial stago ; and (8) tin* Stat(‘ has :it 
present advan<-ed but little in economic differentiation. Tin- laittei--milk and ghee 
maker, the AveaAcr, the oil pre-sser, the n)pe maker, the toddy drawer, tin* undirella- 
maker. the bamboo mat maker — all thc>e and many more, who pni'ue similar 
callings. ai*e theniselA'es sellers of the artiele.s tlnw make. 
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Sulisidiarv Table 111 ,c;Tves the stnTi,c;tli of the industrial |)()j)ulation in the 
State and tht' distribution of the saiui' in the nihan and rural ti’act'^. All ])ers()ns 
shown in (’lass I) as supported by the ‘Preparation and Supply of Material 
Substaiu-es' are iiududed in. this table. Of the total po[>ulation, 2,(i9,.()(iS persuns or 
d2 per cent, fall under this Class ; d.-) percent, of tlu' urban and ;>1 pei' (-('nt. of 
the rural population take to indnstrial pursuits for theii' support. (leiierallv 
speakiny, anujiiy the industrial pojtnlation, the workiny force of a whole' faniil\- 
finds einploynient, so that we see the pen-centayt's of actual woi'kers and de- 
pendents nearly eejual, the proportion beiny dO'd to dO‘7 in the State as a whole. 
(Id'd to 57 ‘7 in the urban tracts, and 50‘5 to 49'5 in the rural). 

Of the eleven Orders of occupations which comprise this C'las'. Order YII. 
‘Food, Drink and Stimulants' accounts for nearly 17 percent, of the po])nlation. 
The other important Orders areXlIp Textile Fabrics and Dress XV, ‘ Wood, Cane 
and Leaves, cW-.'. Xlll, ‘ 3Ietals and Precious Stones' and IX, • Buildinys '. 

With this general survey by Orilers. we >hall proc eeil to a consideration of the 
principal sub-order> and groups talliiiy imderTliis Cla-'S. • Provision of animal food’ 
gives employment to 11.859 persons, and forms a means of livelihood to 24,553 
person', or 3 per cent, of the total population. Five groups of occupations have 
been I’ecorded in this sub-order, of whicdi ‘fishermen and ti.sh curers" together with 
‘fish dealers’ form the large majority. Though the products of the co\c form indis- 
pensable ingredients in the food of all classes of the ]>opnlation. persons engaged 
e.xclusively in the supply of milk, butter-milk or ghee come to only 721. Thi.s is 
because, in the majority of cases, each family supplies its own necessaries in this 
direction from the livestock of the hon.sehold, and very few persons pursue these 
occupations as the pidncipal means of their livelihood, and this circumstance 
accounts for the low figures returned under this head. The occupation of butchers 
and slaughterers engages only 89 hands. Females shown in the group as actual 
workers are perhaps merely sellers of flesh. Though the great majority of the 
population are not jtrohibited from eating fle.sh, only a limited proportion can 
afford, and therefore indulge in, the In.xury. 

Provision of ‘vegetable food’ comes under sub-oi‘der 18, and 14 occupations 
have been recorded in it, giving employment to 27, 474' persons, and supporting b 
per cent, of the total population. ‘Kice-pounders and buskers’ form the strongest 
group, and the occupation is almo.st exclusively pursued by women. Out of 13,812 
persons shotvn as working at it, only 873 are males. 9 i rain and pulse dealers’ miniber 
3,256 persons, and their dependents amount to 5,80(t. Groups 89, 90, 100, Idl and 
101 {altogether represt'ntan important indu.stry, and are all inostly connected with the 
l)reparatioii and supply (4 oil from the cncoaiiut. < )il ]>re.',sing is wideh' distributed as 
a home iiidustiy in the seaboard tracts, and has developeil into a faetorv industrv 
in the Ckjchiu T:i1uk. 

Suh-ordei- 19 ‘drink, c<>udinient> and stimulant'' eiipdoys near! v pyr cent, and 
i' a source of livelihood to 7-5 per cent, of the total population of the Stuti'. Toddy 
drawers form by far the largest group. Actual workers number 1 0. 1 2d persons 
and they 'Upport 17,4( 9 persons ot both .sexes. .Six females have been returned 
among actual workers in tlii' o.-cuparion. Their presence, though :m ano- 
maly, may be explained by the circumstjince that they may he principals living 
l)y the })rofit of toddy drawing, which is actually performed by their agents or 
'ervants. Sale of toddy is the occupation of 1 ,284 males and 3,727 females, who 
'upport 1,109 dependents of both .'e.xcs. While men tap the trees, and engage 
Themselves in other pursuit.s, women occupy tlieni'clves with the sale of ~ the. 
di-ink or with the inanufacture of a kind of jaggery. .k great (piantilv ofai-rack i-' 
di'tilled fi‘om toddy, and this industry is of the widest distribution among the 
Fluvans. But the figures do not show that wine and spirit distillers have'beeu 
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Fii’llx' (li>fiii.unish('d tVoin toddv di';i\V(‘i'> i^roporly .s<> called, and rliis .'ceins to be due 
to the fact that the di’awei's theui^eKes being mostly tlie distiller.-^ too have cared to 
I’Ctiirn rlu'iiiselves oidy as tin* former. The groui) of 'grocers and .general condiment 
dealers' ranks second in numerical strength. In tlii> group, .hll-lb ]nale,> and bdj! females 
are actual workers, and iti.-lbb persi,)ns of both sexes are dependents. Only GbS persons 
in* retarned as being supported by the sale of salt as a jirlncipal occupation. They are 
ehic'tly retail dealers. Large })ureliasc.s are made directly from the Sirkar baukshalls, 
ami this indi'pensable necessary of life is invariably sold by persons dealing in other 
artii les of food. .Opium and ganja are not very popula)' as stimulants: but the chew- 
i;ig of betel leaf, arecanut ami tobacco is extensively practised as a mild stimulant 
by all classes of people. As many as persons are supported exclu-ively 

by the sale of cardamom~, betel leaf and arecanut. The number of persons di*pend- 
iiig fur their livelihood on the sale of tobacco and siiuff is 841. Cochin is indebt- 
ed to Trichinopoly and Coimbatore for her supply of tobacco, while the famous 
productions of .Jaffna are also imported, and find special favour with the people in 
the seaboard Taluk-. Siiutf is widely resorted to, tliough not to the same extent as 
chewing. The habit of smoking is slowly getting into fashion among the younger 
generation, lait it is generally viewed with disfavour. 

Order A III, ‘Light. Pdriug and P’orage' is not largely pursned as principal occn- 
'pations, persons .supported by the Order amounting only to "23 per cent, of the 
total population, of whom nearly ‘2 per cent, are supported by the supply or sale of 
fuel and forage. In the Xorthern Taluks, people in the country generally obtain 
their supply of firewood fi'om their own foprs, and only those in towns buy cart 
loads brought from the nearest forests, while, in the Southern Taluks, cocoannt 
shells, fronds, husk, Ac., generally available in the compounds, supply a great 
portion of the demand. The use of cowdun.g cakes for fuel is not prevalent at least 
among the Malayalis, nor, even among Paradesis, do any persons make a living 
by the manufacture and sale of the cakes. Sub-order 20, ‘lighting' has suffered 
by the inclusion of oil pressers and sellers under some of the groups in Order VII. 
The different oils used for lighting are sold by .grocers and general condiment 
dealers and other petty traders. 

Order IX, ‘Buildings' supporting 1'7 percent, of the total population is 
divided into two sub-orders ‘ building materials ' and * artiticers in building i.if 
wkich those connected with the former count *7 per cent., and the latter one per 
cent, of the population. Among actual workers in tliis Order, ‘thatch dealers' pre- 
ponderate in the first sub-order and ‘masons niid builders' in the second. lu re, gat'd 
to thatch dealers, it may he observed that females entered as actual workers an* 
mostly those that plait cocoannt leaves, — the occupation being essentially ad'eminine 
oiu — and not those that actually deal in thatch. Tlieniajority of houses inthe State are 
bniltof laterite, and thatched houses are much in excess of tiled oiie-;. Brick i^ madi*. 
use of ill constructiononly in one Taluk of the State, viz., (’hittur. Tiles are being 
more and Jiiore einjiloyed for rooting by. those who can afford. In tin* State itself, 
there are four tile factories, and tiles an* also inipoi'ted from IMangalon* and ( ‘alicut. 

Occupations represented in Order X. * Vchich's and \’(*ssels ’ can M*arcelv bo 
said to occupy .specialists, as carpenters themselves an* often boat-builder- and 
cart-makers as well. 

Occupations coming innler Order XI 'Supplementary Reipiiremcnts' -ucli as 
‘ books mid prints', ‘carvin.g and eiigraviu.g’ A<-., are on the increase, hut thev do n tt 
any of them call for remarks, as none of them give einployiiu'iit to anv appreciable 
ju'oportion of the population. 
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Order XIT. wliich relates t<> ‘Textile Fabrics and Dress, [i^ives einjiloynieiit to 
Id. 00(5 males and ‘2d. dOd females, and is a means of sn|)])ort to 17, Mid deju'iult'nt'. 
4 per cent, of the total population are employed in this composite Order and lU'ai'ly 
7 per cent, obtain their means of livelihood from it. d’he Order contains ^i^e 
sub-orders divided according to the materials used. Of these, waaiviny and coir 
manufacture alone deserve special mention. ‘Cotton’ employs 3,092 actual workei's, 
who support 2.971 persons of both sexes. Tt has not yet developed into a factory 
industry; the manufacture is carried on in hand-looms, and is only a home 
industry. Cloths of various kinds are lar<(ely manufactured by the Devauttas and 
Kaikolars in certain parts of the Chittur and the Talapilli Taluks, and to 
limited extent by the IMalayali Chaliyans in other Taluks. Coarse napkins 
and towels and the fine jutru clotlrs of delicate texture have at present a larye demand, 
and are steadily, though .'•lowly, ousting the famous products of Timno elly. 

By far the large majority of the industrial population in this Order come under 
sub-order 11 , ‘jute, hemp, fiax, coir’. Arc. The industry engages 7.S99 males and 
19,614 females, or a little over 3 per cent., and supports nearly o per cent., of the 
total population. A great deal of work in fibre, rope and coir is carried on in the 
sea-hoard Taluks, and this, as we have said elsewhere, accounts for the retuarkable 
aggregation of the people there. The occupations of fibre making, rope weaving and 
fibre-mat making are extensively pursued as home industries among the A'alazrs,. 
Chogans and Christians, and are. as oil pressing, becoming a factory industry in 
the Cochin Taluk. 

Suh-order42 pertains to ‘dress’. The number of ‘tailors and dress makers’ appears 
[)roniiuent. ‘Piece-goods dealers’as also ‘umbrella makers and sellers’ are. compara- 
tively speaking, strongly represented, large quantities of these being imported from 
Manchester and Bombay. It must, however, be observed that a large proportion 
of the umbrella makers are those engaged in making palm leaf zunbrellas on bamboo 
frames, for which there is great demand as protection against the heavy rains of the 
monsoons and the intense heat of the summer months that follow. 

According to the nature of the uietaD employed. Order XIIl is divided into 
4 sub-order>. ‘ Workers in gold, silver and precious stones ’number 1.778 persons as 
actufd workers, on whom depend 3,966 persons for their subsistence. As we have 
already said, there are no gold mines in the State. Ornaments generally used are 
mostly of gold. They have their own excellence of workmanship and are very 
often set with precious stones. ‘ Brass, copper and bell-metal workers ’ and 
‘ sellers’ of articles made thereof number 068 persons with 1313 dependents. These 
supply the various domestic utensils used among the upper and middle classes. 
Sub-order 45, ‘tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead’ is but a mani.ial industry in the State. 
4’ljere are in all only 31 actual workei-s, who are perhaps chiefly workers in tin and 
sellers of tin and zinc slabs, plates, vessels, A'c. Blacksmiths or ‘ workers in iron .and 
hardware ’ account for nearly half the population compiled in this Order. Thev are 
hereditary workers in the metal, and are engaged in making such simple things as 
locks, bolts and nails required for house building, and such tools and implements 
.as knives, spades, sickles, ploughs, chisels, A'c. 

Order XTA', ‘ Glass, Earthen and Stoneware’, engages 1.131 makers, and 821 
sellers among actual workers. This sub-order forms tbe means of support of 
•4 per cent, of the total population. Glass and chinaware aie chieflv articles of 
iiziport. while ‘earthern and stoneware' represents a cast(‘ occupation. For ordinary 
|)urposes of domestic life, the poorer classes use only earthenware as utensils. 

Order X\', ‘Wood, (’aiie and Leaves. A'c.' which represents a wide spread occu- 
pation engages nearly 2 pt-r cent, as actual workers, and is the means of support 
of more than 4 pei-cent. of the population. TheOrderis divided into two sub-orders. 
(49) • wood and bamboos and (50) ‘canework, matting and leaves, Ac.’. Carpenters 
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form the largesl; group in suh-order 1-9. the ne.xt most numi-ruu.^ (1; 
cutters and savyc* IN.’ Makcr.s am] scdlcr,-. of himket". mtiis. I'i:;-,, count, (i.ldo actual 
workers and 2, TdG dcpeiidtuit". Basket" of varioU" !)atrerii' aud bjiuhoo mats ai'c 
extensively made, while gras." mats of ex(juis!te litaiity aiv iiiaiiuuu'tuivd . chietly 
at Yadakaiielieri in the Talapilli Taluk. 


In Order XVT, ' Drugs, Gums, Dyes, &o. collectors and sellers of wax, 
honey and other forest produce form the largest grou]). (Collection of these minor 
forest products is the chief occupation of the HillTrilies. The only other occupation 
of any importance in this Order is that of the persons occupied with miscellaneous 
drugs. While some persons engage themselves in the gathering of medicinal herbs, 
others purchase them from the markets, and employ themselvc" exclusively in the 
sale of these and other drugs, there being very great demand for the same to c(Hn- 
pound the prescriptions of native physicians. 


Order XVII pertaims to occupations connected with leather, and the sale of 
hides, bones, &c. The Order contains dlO actual M orkers and 904 dependents. 

112. Commercial population. — From Snl:,sidiary Table Rk we see that 
'Commerce' forms the means of suliGsteiice of r.dd? persons or ■\) per cent, of the 
total population; o per cent, of the urban and •() ])er cent, of the rural population 
are supported by commerce. The proportion of actual workers to dependent." 

35 to G5, As the families of merebauts and baidiers, who are in comparatively affluent 
circumstances, do not generally engage themselves in any work, it is only natural 
that this Class should contain a greater percentage of ilependents than the agricultural 
and industrial Classes. The table contains the figures for snb-ordors, 54 1. > .IT-hnonev 
and securities’, ‘ general merchandise’, ‘dealing unspecified’ and • middlemen, brokers 
and agents ’. Of bankers and money-lenders, there are 972 actual workers, of 
whom 568 are males, and as many as 404 are females. On the subject of money- 
lending in the State, my predecessor has obsel•^■ed as follows : — 

Of bankers properly so called, there are not more than half a dozen in f'oehin. but of 
money-lenders, there is a miscltievous plenty — many more tlian the number returned. F.verv 
second man or woman, wlio has a small capital idle is an amateur money-lender and pawn- 
broker 


Apart from the ‘ mischievous plenty’ of money-lenders ever on the increase, 
the number of bankers has increased since the last census, these being chiefly the 
liundi merchants, who must be considered rather as bankers than as mere amateur 
money-lenders. The subject will again receive our attention, when we come to 
deal with the combination of occupations later on in the chapter. 

General merchants together with their .staff of managers, accountant.s, clerks,, 
assistants, &c., number S5.5 actual worker.s, and there are 1 ,254 persons depending on 
them for their livelihood. Of' shopkeepers unspecified ', there are 25G,of whom 243 
are males and 13 are females. The number of dependents of both sexes is 526. 
In regard to ‘Commerce’, it has to be i-emarked that the nccu])ati(ms of the general 
merchant, the >h()pkco]ier and the money-lender are in the State \erv often com- 
bined with those of the grocer, tlie piece-goods dcalei', tlu* grain dealer cml of other<. 
so that the classification of the.se groups even with great care and sei'atinv is 
liable to overlapping. 

Suh-order 57 relates to •middlemen, broker" and agent"', who in all number 
556 actual workers and 1.077 dependeut>. Of tlie actual workers. 02 are brokers 
and agents, S are fanners of liipiur and opium, and the large remainder are con- 
tractors of some kind or other, and clerks and others employed by middlemen, &c. 
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Order XIX, • Transimrt and Storage', which contains o snl)H)rders, cniploys 5,4(!0 
persons as actual workers, and supports 13,733, or I'T per cent, (jf the total popu- 
lation. Sub-order 58, ‘ Railway ' is for the first time represented in the State, and 
1 8S actual workers shown in the table were employed on theShoramir-l 'ochin Railway, 
in course of construction at the time of the cen.sus. ' Cart-owners and drivers, &c.’ 
number 1,580, and they muster strong in the Northern Taluks, where bullock carts 
are the chief vehicles of transport. Of ‘palki, &c.. bearers and owners', there are 
but 32. Road transport is the means of support of 4,6(S1 persons in all. The 
extensive water communications afforded by the magnificent lagoons of the 
Southern Taluks give ample work for boatmen, as boats form the chief conveyances 
in these parts foi* passengers and goods. In this service are engaged 3,240 males, 
and 9 females, and on them are dependent 4,373 persons of both sexes. The sub- 
order engages in all 3,421 actual tvorkers, and gives subsistence to 7,971 persons. 

Sub-order 01, relating to mnessages', employs 231 persons, of whom 47 
are contiected with the British Postal Service, and 184 belong to the State Anchal 
department. In sub-order 02, there are but very few persons returned as ‘porters'. 
Many persons doing the work of porters are rao.stly general labourer>. porters who 
may be distinctly styled as such being indeed very few. 

113. Professional population. — It is seen from Subsidiary Table V that 
25,792 persons, or 3 per cent, of the total population are suj)ported by ‘ Professions 
— learned and artistic. Xearly 8 per cent, of the urban, and over 2 per cent, of the 
rural population belong to the professional classes. Of those thus supported, 40 per 
cent, are actual workers. The proportion of dependents on actual workers is 
greater in urban than in rural tracts. All persons connected in any way with 
religion, education, literature, law, medicine, engineering and sitrvey. pictorial art and 
sculpture, music, acting, dancing, &c., are included in this Class. 

The number of persons entered as actual workers under ‘religion’ comes to 4,601 , 
of whom 3,613 are mules and 988 females. Religion forms the means of support of 
1-36 per cent., and engages '57 per cent, of the total population. More than half the 
population returned under ‘ religion ’ comes under group 447, ‘church, temple, burial 
or buruiug ground service, pilgrim conductors, undertakers, &c.' Xext come 'priests, 
ministers, Ac.’, followed at a great distance by ‘ asti’ologers. diviners, horoscope 
makers, &c. ’ 

Sub-order 64, ‘education’ engages 1,771 males and J39 females, and supports 
4,783 persons, or nearly -fi per cent, of the total population. 

In sub-order 65, ‘ literature only three persons have returned themselves a.s 
‘authors, editors, Ac.', the remaining 443 being mostly public scribes, copyists, writers 
unspecified and private clerks. Of authors, there are many more here, but as most 
of those so engaged have other means of livelihood, and do not make a living by this 
particular profession, they hac e returned themselves underother occupational groups. 
The number of persons engaged in the service of libraries and literary institutions 
is very small. 


In sub-order (J6, 'law', 294 males and one female are returned as actual workers, 
uf whom 161 are barristers, advocates or pleaders, 79 are their clerks, 53 are stamp- 
vendors. and two are law-agents and mukhtiarH. The one female returned imder 
law is a lawyer’s clerk. The total number of persons to whom law is a means 
of subsistence amounts to 1.222, or -15 per cent, of the total population. 


Sub-order 67 pertaining to ’medicine' engages 1,136 rnah-s and 106 females, ami 
with 2,o62 dependents, is a means of livelihood to nearly -5 per cent, of the 'total 
population. Practitioner- without diploma numbering 1,028 form the lar^mst group 
These are mostly native physicians, who are found among almost '’all castas 
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and creeds. The number of persons with diploma or license is 47, of whom 
two belong to the administrative staff. Tliere are 14 professional oculists, ot 
Avhom six are females. Among native physicians also, there are specialists 
skilled in curing eye diseases. 83 females are returned as midwives*, far less 
than the number of women that assist at labour ca.ses. It may be observed here that 
the number of those that follow it as a profession has perhaps been correctly 
returned. Old women skilled in the art are found among all classes, but these have 
other means of subsistence, and attend to the work more as a labour of love, 
accepting in many cases only some small presents for their services. Other persons 
tabulated in this sub-order are vaccinators, compounders, nurses, Ac. 

Under ‘ engineering and survey there are 503 men a> actual workers, of whom 
all but 89 are clerks in the Survey and Engineering offices. In ‘ pictorial art and 
sculpture* are engaged 49 persons, of whom 39 are painters. 

Tattooing is not practised by any large section of the population, and the number 
engaged in the occupation is therefore very small, viz., ] 0. The purely Malayali castes 
never tattoo their bodies. A few of theParadesi ca.stes, chiefly those that have migrated 
10 , and settled in and about. Chittur, occasionally do it. Their forearm is tattooed 
with the figure of a bird, a tree, a crescent, the name of a God, &c. While some 
imprint the marks for the sake of beauty, others do it as having the virtues of a charm. 
Some Roman Catholics have the figure i>f a cross or other things impressed on their 
forearm. Barring these rare instances, the practice cannot be said to prevail in the 
State. 

Sub-order 71 relates to ‘ mu^ic, acting, dancing Ac.,’ the number of persons eng- 
aged in these professions is 1,259, and the sub-order supports 2, (>29 or ’3 per cent, of 
the total population. ‘ Band-masters and players (not military)’, who are mostly 
tom-tom players, number 786. and ‘actors, singers and dancers and their accom- 
panists’ amount to 473, of whom 277 are males and 196 females. 

Order XXI, ‘Sport’ is the profession of 29 persons, and is the means of livelihood 
of 44 dependents. Of the actual w'orkers. 23 arc shikaris, huntsmen, whippers- 
in, Ac., three are exhibitors of trained animals, and three belong to the group of 
conjurors, buffoons, reciters, Ac. 

114. Other Classes. — We shall next e.xamine the statistics relating to those 
occupations, which did not fall under any of the above four important Classes. 

Government. — It will be noted that, for purposes of classification. Government 
Service is strictly restricted in its application to the functions relating to the main ends 
of Government — ‘Adniiuistratiou’ and ‘Defence’. Special functions undertaken bv the 
State, such as Education, Engineering, Medical Relief, Sanitation, Ac., are classed 
not under the head of Government Service, but under their appropriate sub-orders 
and groups. Governineiit Service, which supports 9,341 persons, or 1'15 per cent, 
of the population, comprises Orders I, II and III. of which I and II refer to the 
Administration and Defence of British India. Three groups in sub-order I under the 
first Order are represented in the State Table by the British Resident, Assistant 
Resident and their families, and a few clerks and messengers, who happened to be here 
at the time of this census. Order II is a nominal group in Cochin, the small contin- 
gent of the British Army stationed in the State having been withdrawn before the 
commencement of the census operations, and those returned under the head an- 
non-commissioned officers and privates forming the Resident’s escort. These 
facts will explain the variations in Orders I and II in 8ubsidiarv Table VI. 
Persons tabidated under Order III number 9,258, of whom the vast majoritv are 
those connected with the Administration and Military Service of the State, the 
rest being those employed by other States, but enumerated here. 

* A Bhort note on native midwi\ei; ib appended to thib ehapter. 
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Persoxal Seevtoes. — Til Orrler YT. ‘ Personal, Honsehold, and Sanitary Services’ 
supporting 21.107 person^, or d'G per cent, ofthe inhabitant>, ‘personal and dome.stic 
.service.-;’ engage 1 2,7-52 ]iand,'<. fjftliese, as many a-; 7,497 are females, the vast majority 
being employed in vadiing and in-door service.s. The other important groups in 
the sub-order are ‘barbers’ an<l ‘cooks’. There are 1,455 males and 674 females as 
actual Avorkers among barbers, and 1,445 males and 1,009 females among cooks. 

In non-domestic entertainment, 137 males and 116 females are eng-ao-ed as 
‘keepers of hotels, lodging-houses. &c'. Those grouped under ‘sanitation’ are public 
SAveepers and scavengers, and those who su])ervise their vork. Sweepers employed 
in priA'ate houses are included under servants. 

PxsKii.LEn i.ABori; xot 'oRirrr.TrRAr.. — This Class which is divided into tivo Orders, 
‘ Earthwork and General Labour ’ and ‘ Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations,’ 
accounts for 5'87 per cent, of the population. EarthAvork employs 1,740 males and 
709 females as ‘tank-diggers and excaA^ators’, or as ‘labourers on road, canal and 
railwaC, tvhile 19,600 Idiourei's who could not bo accommodated under any special 
designation liaA'e been grouped under ‘general labour". In I'egard to this, it may be 
oltscrved that there are special seasons for different items of Avork falling under 
tills Avide snl>-i)rdcr. The more important of these in the State are putting up fences, 
thatching houses, cleaning tlie tanks, turning the sod of the eocoanut gardens, 
husking the cocoamit> and carrying loads. Sometimes persons, aaLo engage 
themseh'es in these occupations, also plough or dig the fields, haiwest tlie crops, 
and Avater fields or gardens. .Vs with the change of season, they take to other 
pursuits, they cannot be classed as agricultural labourers, of Avhom there are 
special classes in the [lopulatioii. Similarly in respect of other callings mentioned 
above, persons engage themselves in this or that work according to the demand 
of the hour. The figures under tran>port and storage seem to have suffered a little 
by this. 

The ‘Tndefiuitc and Disreputable Occupations’ are the means of subsistence of 
918 persons. Among actual Avorkers, 123 males and 112 females could not specify, 
or Avero uncertain about their means <4 subsistence, while 101 males and 53 females 
hav(' been classed undei" group 509 ‘disreputable’, being ‘witches, AA'izards. Ac’. As 
need only be expected, there has lua been much candour in the return of occupa- 
tions under sub-order 77. 

iNDErENi'ENT. — TIic last Class comprising all those, AA’hose means of .subsistence 
are independent of occupation, mmihers 6,457 persons, or ‘8 per cent, of the total 
population. The Order consists of two siih-orders, viz., 78, ‘property and alms’ and 
79, • at the ]iuhlic charge". ‘ House rent", ‘shares and other propertv not being lancT 
support 2,099 persons, and ‘oducatiuiud an<l other endoAvments, scholarships, Ac.’ 
are the means of subsistence of 635. AAdiile 2,521 persons belong to the mendicant 
classes supported by alms, (not in eomiectioii with a religious order). 

•Pen.sion, civil, military and unspecified", is the support of 970 persons. 

Prisoners of all descriptions uumher ‘297. 

115. Actual workers and dependents.— We have elseAvhere referred 
to the subject of Averkers and dependents and noticed some features of interest 
peculiar to this coast. The meau proportion of Avurkers to dependents (46‘5 
to .).>‘5) dificrs ct )usidcrat)l^ in the various callings, the degree of A'ariatioii 
depending on the differing conditions of labour and employment, such as the 
sii[)poi'ting poAA'cr of occupations, and the facilities afforded for wonieii and 
groAA 11 -up children to take part in them. Occupations which are generally {uirsu- 
ed hy the iioorer (la-sc- naturally < outain a greater proportion of workers than 
dependents. 
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Actual workers are seen to be irreatly in excess of clepenfltius under ‘rrr>\ !sion 
and Care of Animals’ ( 79 to 21), ‘Textile Fabrics and Drews' (07 to 39 !. :.nd‘Pers'i:;a]. 
Household and Sanitary service.s’ (G2 to oS), and in a less deyree umler Tnue- 
finite and Disreputable Oceiipations’. I ndi'r •('oiiuncrce,’ ■l.let.ils and Pi'ccioii.-' 
Stones’, ‘Government Service’, ‘Transport and Storaye’, and‘Profession> , dejieiidt-jits 
similarly outnumber actual workers, while ‘Liylit, Firing- and Forage’, ‘Farthwoi k 
and General Labour’, ‘Drugs, Guin.s, Dyes, Ac.’, ‘Agriculture’, and ‘Food, Drink and 
Stimulants’, tixhibit varying degrees of approximation between dependents and 
actual workers, as will be seen from Subsidiarj' Table 1. 

116. Occupation of females. — Subsidiary Table VI II shows that of the 
total male.s. 2,30.941, or a little over one-half, and of the total female.". l,4<),iS47, or 
a little over a third, are actual wmrkens. The mean iiercciuage of female to male 
actual workers is nearlv (>4. In the Orders in whuli ail the harder and ’.nore intel- 
lectual and complex callings preponderate, men con.-iderably outnumher women, as in 
‘Transport and Storage’, Pro vi.sion and Care of Animals’, ‘Administration’ and ■Defe-a.cc’, 
and ‘Learned and Arti-stic Professions’, while the ratio of female actual 
workers begins to rise in nearly the same degree, as the proportion of the more 
dihicult and complex groups of occupation^ tliar entt-r iiuo an Order, gets les> and 
less, until at last in all the lighter, hut not on that aceouiit, the les.s neces";iry, 
pur.'uirs of life, women are cousiderahl}' in excess of mein as in ‘Textile Fabrics and 
Dress' and in ‘Personal. Household and Sanitary Sorvice."', tlie percentage ol' 
female to male actual workers being 171 in the funnel’, ami Lhs in the latter. Suh.-i- 
diarv Table IX exhibits much the same in detail foi-eertain sub-order> and groups. 
In the making of rope, sack, net, basket, mar, Ac., in the r-ale of toddy, of 
milk, ghee and butter, and in the ligliter occupations ninler agriculture, women are 
far more largely employed than men, while the following groups of occupations are 
pursued by women almost to the complete exclusion of men, — manufacture of 
jaggery by hand, cotton cleaning, pressing, ginning, At-., rice pounding and hnsking. 
and thatch dealing. 

117. Distribution of occupations in urban and rural areas. - 

The la.st four columns of Subsidiary Table I form tl.e subject matter of the para. 
Columns 0 and 7 bring out the contrast between town and country in the matter 
of occupations. In the chapter on the ‘Distribution of the People ’, we saw 
the percentage of the urban population in the State to be about 10. This ratio is 
exceeded in 7 out of the 8 main Classes of occupations, and of these again, Govern- 
ment Service and Means of Subsistence Independent of Occupation show more than 
three times, and Commerce, Professions and Personal Services about double, the 
general ratio of the urban population as a whole, while Unskilled Lalionr not Agri- 
enltnral and Preparation and Supply of Material Substances fall in tin- .scale 
compared with the above, the ratios hciiig 17 and l.“> respectively. Xaturallv 
enough, Class B, ‘Pasture aud Agriculture’, is but very sparsely represented in towns. 
If, for obvious reasons, tve leave out the occupations connected with agriculture, 
it will generally be found that only a few occupations show an urban ratio 
appreciably less than the average, and the more important of tho-e in which this 
decrease is noti<‘eal9e are coir, hemp and fla.x umler ‘Textile'', oecujiatioi' 
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and country. In Class G, General Labour is seen to be more in reqni>itioii in towns, 
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while Eartliwork i' iiaTurally inoi'e vural than nrlian. Outlie whole, the distribution 
of the population by oceupatiou in town and country seems more or less to accord 
with the natural order of tl'.ino'>. Tliese comparisons are ba^ed on the ratios of 
actual workers in the various occupations in town and country viewed with re- 
ference to the relative pi'oportion of the urban to rural population. 

Columns 8 and h of the table >how percentages of ‘deptmdents' to ■' actual 
workers’ in urban and rural areas. The [icrcentage of dependents to actual workers 
is 1.30 in towns, and 111 in the country. This is a-, it should be, for we have seen 
that occupations such a^ •(Tovernment Service’. ‘Comnier(;e’ and ‘Professions', which 
are characteristically urban, contain a relatively greater proportion of dependents 
than others. 

118. Comparison of the statistics of 1901 with those of 1891. — In 

Suhsidiarv Tables VI and VII, the figures of the present census are compared 
with those of the previous one in respect of the occupations followed hy the people 
as recorded on the two occasions. The variations in the figures of the two censuse.s 
appear so t’ery odd and irregular that any attempt at comparing them is not likely to 
serve any useful purpose. At a glance they suggest onl}- oue inference, viz., that the 
record of either of the two ceususesis inaccurate. In regard to the returns of 1891, the 
Superintendent, who had to write the Eeport, has himself observed that the statistics 
obtained did not seem to accord with general experience. The enumeration of occu- 
pations was to a great extent defective, and their classification uncertain owing to 
the entries in the schedules having been in most cases too general and indefinite to 
be duly arranged under the various groups, sub-orders. Orders, and even the main 
Classes as set forth in the general occupation scheme. With a view to obviate 
as far as possible the defects and difficulties noted above, and to prevent similar 
vitiation of the figures, the usual instructions to the enumerators were not 
only supplemented with a great deal of oral teaching amplified by specific illustra- 
tions, but they were also supplied with a vernacular translation of all the more 
important Classes and Orders with their sub-orders and groups on the lines of 
the General Scheme, with hints as to the particular castes, or classes of 
the population that usually followed the occupations shown therein — in consultation 
with my predecessor, who by the way was not re.sponsible for the enumeration in 
1891. While admitting that the enumerators may not have entered the specific- 
groups in some cases, and without claiming absolute accuracy for the figures 
of the present census, it may be stated that they will in general be found reliable, 
at least as regards the main Orders and Classes of occupations, as the supporting 
j)OWer of the occupations, their distribution iu town and country, and the proportion 
of actual workers and dependents among males and females in the various callings, 
seem to accord more or less with general experience. The scheme of classification 
adopted on the present occasion differs no doubt from the previous one in certain 
important respects, .‘ind while this may in some measure account for the variations, 
it is doubtful whether it serves to explain the difference iu the several groups, sub- 
orders and Orders. 

While half the population is returned as agricultural on the present occasion 
only a little over a third was so classed iu 1891, resulting in an increase of .57 per 
cent, under the Order. This abnormal increase is distributed throughout the sub- 
orders, as will he seen from the following statement: — 

Aqrkaltnre. 1901 1891 

Sub-order 10 L.indholdei., and toi.int-.* dtJfi.l.oG 1.5G.10'2 

Du. 11 A 41 Kultur.il l.tbour It.S.'i'.iO 102,227 

Do. 12 Orowth o£ bpecial product.-, 2.7,474 ci,'JG,S 

Do. 14 Agricultuial training, lA't. 2,.34G 101 

Tot.il.. 412,256 202,398 

• Thib coire.-poudb to bub-ordur lo, ■ Iiitcre-t lu Laud’ in the behcme of Ib'Jl. lu this iiub-ord7r,'TC^5l7^persok 
were grouped under ‘agriculture unspecified. 


iV) centa/je of Incrcan. 
-f 32-1 

4- 74-4 

-f .541-9 

-r 2,2‘22-7 

-f .57-11 
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While the increase iinrler ‘a^Ticultiiral labonr’ can lie satisfactorily accounted 
fur by till! inclusion in IS'.il of a larye niiinber of agricultural labourers under 
‘general labour', the variations in re>.pect of the remaining sub-orders are 
inexplicable. Let us now consider the groups relating to agriculture compared 
in Subsidiary Table \’IJ. The radical difference in the principh' of classification 
adopted on each occa'ion.and the return in 1891 of about half the population included 
in sub-order 10 under ‘agriculture unspecified', may partly account for the enormous 
variations in the number of landloi-ds and tenants, — cultivating and non-cultivating. 
But the extraordinary percentages of increase in the groups relating to the growth 
of special products again are inexplicable. Persons supported by ‘coffee plantations’ 
amount to 1,933 in 1901, against 94* in 1891, though the area under coffee culti- 
vation has remained almost the same, viz., 8,000 acres. The corresponding figures 
for betel and arecaiiut growers are 4,18‘2, and (JO, and for cocoanut growers 19,0‘27, 
and 2,720. In the occupation table of 1901, there are 7,622 persons classed as 
boatmen, as against 3,72o in 1891, showing an increase of 105 per cent, in ten 
years. Fishermen and fish curers recorded at the present census are 12,594; 
the total number of persons so entered in 1891 was G.030, so that there appears 
to be an increase of 109 per cent, in the decade. Fish dealers likewise show an 
increase of 239 per cent. In groups 100-1, oil pressers and sellers, there is a 
decrease of 62 per cent, due in all probability to the opening of a few power mills, 
which have naturally driven from the field many who made a living by their country 
mills. Groups 131-2, toddy drawers and sellers, show a decrease of nearly 19 per 
cent., perhaps on account of the greater restrictions imposed upon farms by the 
contractors. Order A’l, ‘Personal, Household and Sanitary Services’ with 17 per 
cent., is the only Order that approaches the normal rate of increase. But here 
again we meet with groups, the figures of which loom large. The Orders, that 
show decrease worth noting, are ‘Earthwork and General Labour’, ‘Light, Firing and 
Forage’, ‘Commerce’, and ‘Drugs, Gums, &c\ It is unnecessary to go on with these 
comparisons any further. As we said, it is impossible to find satisfactory explanations 
for many of the variations, increase or decrease. They are, however, of no real 
significance, as there have been few economic changes of importance during 
the decade. 

119. Statistics of combined occupations. — While the statistics relating 
to the principal callings pursued by the people may be taken to be fairly accurate, 
the attempt to obtain information in respect of subsidiary occupations has not been 
attended with the same degree of success. The figures of partial agriculturists arc 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of the return. As will be seen from subsidiary 
Table X, the total number of persons i-eturned as such is 1,777, being only -9 
per cent, of the total aitual workers under all non-agricultural occupations. 
People here are certainly not less inclined to take to some agricultural pursuits 
conjointly with their principal occupations than in other parts. The number 
of persons in the service of the State who have agricultural interests is considerably 
more than 45, the number so returned in the schedules. There is however one 
important feature to be noted in connection with this. Those that have some 
Government employment consider their connection with the Government 
service, however subordinate their position may he, as being more honourable 
than with others, and often return that as their sole means of livelihood, even 
though they may have better incomes from other sources, agricultural, industrial 
or commercial. Among those following IMarumakkathayam. such interests, more 
especially agricultural, being of a coparcenar}' nature, Government service is more 
often returned than other means of livelihood. In several cases, the enumerators 


Thi^ figuie (loo^ nut uviduntly iiuludo .iiid oihc-r .-uboiiliu.ilo- iu cuftcu pLait.itiun-, %\ho do not siom to 
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ure quite sati'^tied with this iiiforiiiatiou to till up the cohunu, and g( iiefally theii 
curiosity does not go further. Similar I'-vainpIcs of understaleiiieiit in this re''[)t'et 
will be found anioiig money-lenders in the Ordoi- of • {'oinmercc [jhaiders . in tliat 
of ‘Professions', and artisans in tlu' ‘ Industriar [lopulation. Among^t the aho\c 
groups and many others, larger numbers condhiu' soiim form of agriculture with 
their special callings than are brought into the record. Defective as the return 
of partial agriculturists is, the figures of Table XV- A are of some interest, a.s 
they bring out some characteristic phases of the combination of occupations in 
the State. Xine principal occupations have been selected, and against each of 
these are shown the total actual worker^ and dependents, and the subsidiarv ocaai- 
pations pursued bv the actual workers. ()f the landlords, about 4S0 per.'ons have 
non-agricultural occupations, of which money-lending transucrioiis seem to be the nuist 
highly favoured, the number engaged in the business heiug 2dG. The next highest 
number is o8, which is seen in the kindred pursuit of general merchandise. Fifty per.sons 
are engaged in the groups relating to religious and quasi-religions functions, and 
more than half that number in the remaining groups under the Order of Professions, 
while 2-j are employed in clerical establishments. One landlord apiiears as a culti- 
yating tenant, and another is among the noa-enhiyating. Xine serye as menials, 
while six are more respectably connected with the estates of other landlord.- 
as their agents or m.anagers. A few appear as grain and pulse dealers, oil pre.sscrs. 
and rice pounders. There are again among them four persons classed under general 
labour, and one in the group ' di-^reputable ’. None of these figures need iiece.-- 
sarily he mis-entrie.'. Omtiie other hand, they are statistical illn-trations of our 
every day experience. Several of them represent landlords, who are over head and 
ears in debts, and who, now belonging to the class but in name, eke out a living by 
working in less respectable callings, Imt are anxious at the same time to have their 
traditional relation with land placed on record as their main occupation. 


Cultivatorswho form thelargest section of the population return also the greatest 
number of non-agricultural pursuits. Like the landlords, they seem to prefer most 
of all the commercial occupations of money-lending and general merchandise. Of 
about .5.300 persons among them that have subsidiary occupations. 8-47 are inuiU'y- 
lenders, and 480 are general merchants. It is uoteworth}- that agricultural classes, 
pursuing money-lending as a subsidiary occupation outnumber those who follow 
it as their principal business. These statistics suggest the following obser- 
vations on a question of some importance, and they are amply corroborated 
by general experience. The majority of money-lenders being rich ryots and land- 
lords, agricultural indebtedness is to a corresponding extent confined to those who 
have real interest in land. Among these, there may, of course, he persons who 
having once pursued money-lending as their principal occupation and acijuired in 
course of time some interest in land, have now returned agriculture as their main 
occupation, continuing at the same time money-lending as a sulisidiary occupation. 
But the number of persons of this class is limited. Ihe transactions of professional 
money-lenders are largely with merchants and shopkeepers. It is only as a last 
resource that the needy ryots resort to them. Being generally foreigners 
and keen men of business, tlnw art' a])]>roacbed irv tlu- siiirple rvots with 
fear and misgiving 
e:mtes, and their 
liundi nu'i'chnuts. 
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120. Occupation and caste. — We have seen that caste has flourished 
most luxuriantly on this coast, and that the differentiation has been carried on 
with a degree of elaboration that has hardly any parallel elsewhere. Subsidiary 
Table XI has been compiled only for certain selected castes, but it reflects 
with sufficient clearness the practical economic life of the society anr] the par- 
tially occupational basis of caste, which we have traced to the double source 
of race and occupation. The ancient customs and institutions of the land subsist- 
ing with greater or less vitality, the various castes, as we have elsewhere shown, 
socially remain almost in the places assigned to them ages ago. Inre.spect of occu- 
pations, few. if any, of the castes are now seen as being bound to any particular 
calling by which they live, nor were they perhaps at any time so exclusively bound. 
Interest in land, or some occupation or other connected with agriculture, has b.een 
a source of livelihood to most castes that have other traditional occupations. 
Besides being landlords, the different groups of Xambiidris have most of them 
distinct functions to discharge, and tradition similarly as^ign.s complex callings to 
several other castes. But as only a few families and individuals of a caste are so 
circumstanced, this fact of complex functions may be ignored, and we mav con- 
fine our attention to the predominant occupation of a caste, assigned to it by tradi- 
tion and generally implied in its current appellati(^n. 

The movement of the groups from their traditional moorings is regulated by 
a variety of circumstances, the most important of which is the .supporting power of 
the occupations. The Xambudris or Malayali Hindu priestly class and the Ambala- 
vasis or temple servants represent two communities, each divided into groups upon a 
system of religious functions, and owing to the continuance of these functions, such 
systems of occupations have had a prolonged existence. It is instructive in this con- 
nection to institute a comparison between the Xambiidris and the Tamil Brahmans. 
The latter are found in almostall walks of life, having overfloAved the limits of their tra- 
ditional occupation in all available directions. These and the Konkani Brahmans form 
here, as do their brethren elsewhere, two prosperous communities full of enterprise 
and activity. They have indeed each gone through different social experiences and 
arrived at different practical conclusions, while the Xambiidris. hampered by the 
traditions of the past, have yet to recognize that matmrs relating to economics are 
‘ a body of practical expedients to be amended from time to time ’. As ive have >aid 
elsewhere, they haA'e not as yet begun to feel the pressure of material Avants. But 
though their material existence has been so lar agreeable and may not in the near 
future become insupportable, there are indications that it is gradually ceasing to be 
agreeable to the extent it used to be. Their economic existence is practicalh' in a 
state of numbness and inactivity, and in other respects too, they present feAv of the 
characteristics of a progressive community. The faculties of this superior race 
haAm been so far of little practical use to the progress of the IMalayalis as a nation in 
modern times, but. if, as of yore, their energies had been diverted into proper chan- 
nels, a sensible addition Avould have been made to the intellectual AA'ealth of the 
Malayali community, Avliich would haA’e reacted Avitli effect in the sphere of 
material advancement, 

Eecognition of function in relation to caste is least possible in the case of 
high caste Xayars. As a relic of former times, we find that the small force of 
Infantry (the Xayar Brigade) maintained by the State still goes by the name of the 
ancient military caste of Kerala. Aristocratic military loader^ of the feudal a'ms 
who then derXed their income chiefly from larded property, all appear in an 
enfeebled state in these times of uniuterruptod prac(> and tramiuillitv. Some 
of them are almost penniles'^. and Avhile a few famili -s lioop up their ancient posi- 
tion, most of them haA'c lost tluir prestige and influence. Besides the goA’oruing 
and military classes, there are among Xavars sub-castes of potters. Aveat'crs, 
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oil-mongers, copper-smiths, cl'c. Xot only are none of these castes found engaged in 
any of these industries, but they even consider it a disgrace to he known by their 
traditional callings. Hence it is only natural that they are not seen in great 
numbers under industrial and commercial groups. There are again some classes 
of Xayars who are to do personal services to the Nambiidris or to their uwn com- 
munity, but the tendency has been to discontinue these services and take to other 
and more respectable callings. The community muster strong in the order of 
agriculture as occupiers and cultivators of laud. Their partiality for agriculture 
and their reluctance to take to manufacture and commerce are in harmony with the 
sentiments generated by feudalism and easte, and with the rigid conservatisiu which 
marks the mass of the society in so many forms. Thcw are well represented in the 
civil servieeandprofessions.asinthe race of progress, they march at the head of the 
Malayali community. Contrasted with the Nayars are the Xative Christians, who 
with their eminent practical genius, skill and ability, lead the van in the industrial 
occupations, and compete with the Tamil Brahmans in quasi-commercial callings. 
Not being bound to any traditional occupation, they are found in all walks of 
life. Owing to the distinctions of caste, the different groups of Xayars still 
remain as incohesive elements, while, in spite of the difference of sects, there is among 
Christians much cooperation and union. Among the Eurasians in the State, 
there is an appreciable proportion having some vested interest in land, and while 
there are a few in the civil service of the State, and a few others again 
in the learned and artistic professions, the majority of them are engaged in 
industrial pursuits. Like the Native Christians, the Jouaka Mappillas take kindly 
to industrial and commercial occupations, but lag behind them in all intellectual 
callings. The Kudumi Chetties, who came here originally as the personal servants 
of the Koukanis, have almost transformed themselves into a labouring class, and 
they are found well represented in all occupations which demand an active life 
of physical exertion, earning comparatively more wages than other classes of 
labourers. The Kaduppattans, a purely local group, appear among those least touch- 
ed by the spirit of progress. Their traditional calling of making and selling salt 
has long ceased to be a local industry, and they have been mostly occupiers and culti- 
vators of the soil. The numerous body of Iluvans, with the traditional occupa- 
tion of toddy drawing and selling, seem, by choice as well as by pressure, to have 
from the first taken to agriculture, general labour, and some minor industrial 
occupations. As for the rest, the low caste Xayars (the barbers and washer- 
men), the Kammalans (the artisan classes), the Valans (fishermen and boat- 
men j, the Pulayans, Paraiyans, Ac., (the agrestic serfs of old), and most of the 
intermediate castes that have not been brought into the Table, are all more or less 
rigidly tied to their respective time-honoured trades and pursuits. 

121. Summary and conclusion.— The fundamental condition of the 
social union obtaining among Halayali Hindus is based upon the supremacy of 
the Nambudri Brahmans, and on the interest of religion. In respect of occupations, 
the Nambiidris from the circumstances of their colonization seem to have hit at the 
outset upon a self-sufficing state, political and economical, no less than social, in 
order mainly to protect and preserve themselves from unnecessary contact with 
foreign populations. In a land with abundant natural resources and inhabited by 
classes competent to supply the material wants of man, they found it easy to 
arrange the economic life of the community just as they wislied, and seem to have 
tried from the first to base the sy'^tem on an invarialile foundation. IVhile they pursued 
the learned and artistic professions, and tlio Xayars were generally entrusted with 
the tasks of war and protection, other groups in the population already enmnerat- 
ed, the mechanics, the artisans, the immediate cultivators of the soifand others 
supplied the different wants of society. The system became organized as a fully 
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developed theocracy, ‘the classes or castes maintaining the degree of division of labour, 
which had been reached in early periods’, with the . sacerdotal caste having the regula- 
tion of life in most of its departments. In a word, under special ctlinograpliic and 
territorial conditions, a system of social economy was adopted carrying with it a 
notion of fixity and self-sufl&ciencv. Though it settled the conditions of life, we 
know that the land was not for long let alone by foreigners, and conseipieiitly, not- 
withstanding the geographical isolation, articles from foreign parts began to come 
in from very early times, and steadily continued to pour in with the increased 
activity of immigration, which gradually tended to affect the economic basis 
of society. The wants of society outgrew what used to be supplied by indi- 
genous resources and labour. Few arts and industries have however found 
their way from elsewhere and gained location here, nor has any caste ever ri.sen 
to the situations called into existence by the changing order of things : on the other 
hand, there has been throughout a tendenev to yield in the struggle for existence in 
economic matters, so that, instead of development, w'e notice successive phases 
of decline and deterioration in the pursuit of their respective industries by 
indigenous castes. They were perhaps destined to meet with this vicissitude 
from the first. The castes engaged in the immediate prosecution of industries 
were, as they still mainly are, destitute of intellectual culture, and naturally enough, 
the industries have remained in the crude and undeveloped state, in which they were 
in very early times. Moreover, as they have been pursued mostly by low 
castes, there has prevailed among the higher orders a contempt for such occupations. 
The Nambudris of early times might indeed be presumed to have given some 
thought to the theoretical study of industries, as they had in some measure 
to furnish the various classes with their traditional stock of conceptions to supply 
their own peculiar wants. But, in course of time, they have by degrees left off even 
that partial association with such occupations. Most of the orders immediately 
below them also have extended but a feeble hand of support to the labouring castes, 
who under a theocracy were naturally regarded more as means to the ends of society 
than as its members. After the decay of Brahman supremacy in political matters, 
feudalism, which took definite shape with the establishment of monarchy (that is, after 
the advent of the Perumaks), also worked against the growth of freedom and collec- 
tive life, by the government becoming practically vested in caste, class or local 
chieftains. In fact, it became grafted on to the caste system with its complicated 
fetters and restrictions, and tended to intensify the i.solatiou of the groups and to 
perpetuate in particular the degradation of the lower orders. Whatever advan- 
tages caste in its relation to occupation might have had at a certain ^tage of 
development in giving regularity, certitude and trampaillity to .society, it rendered 
the industries practically stagnant. As for feudalism, it no doubt suited the 
warlike circumstances of the times, but, when its historical function disappeared, 
the rank and file of the military orders did not direct their energies to industrial 
arts and commerce, for they regarded these as unworthy and demeaning, Xor could 
they , even if they had Avi.slied, have achieved much success, for the trade of the 
country, both internal and foreign, had loug lieforc fallen into the hands of 
foreigners, so that after the great political change, which marked the close of the 
18th century, they concerned themselves Avith their ancient pursuit of agriculture, 
and became at the same time devoted aspirants to offices under the new regime. Thus, 
Avheu feudalism died hard before the dawn of the last century, among the general 
body of the people social and economic ideas did not liherato themselves from its 
influence, or from caste fetters. The result has been that, of the three great 
spheres of human activity — agriculture, manufacture and commerce — agriculture 
has been almost the only means of livelihood of most of the Malayali castes, and 
we mark among them the phenomena characteristic of an agricultural community, 
viz., ‘ stagnation, want of enterprise, and the maintenance of antiquated prejudices’. 
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In modification of these conditions, several influences have been at work since 
the opening of the present epoch. In the chapters on ‘licligion’ and ‘Education’, 
we have indicated how the basis of thought and life is being gradually altered t)y th(' 
profound and far-reaching influences of the modern .system of government and the 
spread of western culture. It has supplied two essential conditions of progress, 
which were wanting under the old /vv/inm-an effective central authority and 
a common medium of culture. Taking a very broad view of facts, progress is no 
doubt visible in man}' directions, but it has been notoriously partial through 
neglect of material interests. Parannnint as the claims of agriculture are, tliere 
has been no improvement in the methods of cultivation, nor any increase in the 
variety of crops. The area under its operations has no doubt increa.^^cd with the 
gradual growth of population, and this, coupled with the greater appropriation of 
natural products and their increased commercial value, has chiefl}' contributed to 
the material prosperity of the State. IVealth and progress depend again in a great 
measure upon commerce and industries, but the range of both of these still continues 
comparatively narrow. The Malayalis, especially the Hindu sections, are in this 
respect a long way oft from the point reached by other progressive communities in India, 
and their historical antecedents will perhaps explain this circumstance. To them, 
public service has been so far the sole attraction. While its field is limited, the 
supply of qualified men competing to enter it is daily increasing. 


In the above circumstauce.s, it is gratifying to note among the rising generation 
of students a tendency ‘ to strike out novel and independent lines ’. A few of them 
have gone out and are engaged in the study of technical arts which connect them- 
selves with the hitherto neglected yet the most fruitful and effective factors of pro- 
gress-commerce and industrie>. It is to be hoped that this tendency, now but weak, 
will grow, and in the long run become a normal habit, eradicating the prejudices 
respecting occupation.' so long potent in the history of the community. Side bvside 
with this mo^'enlent among the middle classes, the groups of labourers also, espe- 
cially the artisans, must obtain a cour.^e of instruction in technical subjects. This, 
by stimulating their activity and developing their initiative, will renovate the 
indigenous industries, and redeem them from their crude and lifeless character, as 
the workmen become acquainted withthemodeni conditions of success in theirvarious 
trades. The reijuircinents of steady progress in these directions, however, call 
for some energetic action on the part of our leading men. The first generation of 
graduates, from the education they have received, the experience they have gained 
and the influeiice the} ha^ t, attained, ai e in a position to supply adequate guidance 
to the people in these matters. They liave tomark the tendencies and demands of 
the times, and point to new vistas in various directions, so as to prepare and faci- 


litate the ‘trausitionto anew order of thinking and a new mode of proceediim’ in this 
all-iinportaiit branch of sociology'. Their precept and example will have the 
further effect of drawing the attention ot practical men with capital and influence 
to economic matters. As the prosperity of the country ami the possibilities of 
advancement depend iqpnn the many-sided development of its productive powers, 
men who arc the intellectual and moral leaders of society must increasingly 
devote their attention to the invi'stigation of the nature and extent of local resources 
and to thcirpraeticalapplication, without (mtirdy leaving the accomplishment of these 
aspirations to the sp.mtaneou' and uuguidnl operation of individual inclinations. 
Progress in these directions may in it'^ course help to effectuate the growing desire 
among tb.e advanced stations for reform in other juatters, as it is ealculatetfto give 
rise to a nev sodal 'cnLiment within tin' limit of each occupation, and as 
occupations vill ( onie to be pursued b^'tlie various groups without being as mucli 
hampered as liitlierto by the snj)po.sed exigencies of caste, society itself will, in 
course of years, come t'l be reconstituted on an entirely fre^li and wholesome basis. 
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The subjoined note exhibits the important deviations from the Imperia’ 
Scheme adopted for Imperial Table XV of the State Report. 


NOTE,- oltriKR I ~ Th'' Ri-iri^li A-^i-i-.'ht R. -i-l- ■ .i-i.. * ■ ’ . i , 1, i- 1 . 

yroup 1. Xhou^li .1 Commi^-l.juod AlUit.ux Uftln.'r. the Rt'iJeiit i-iiiLladedi in thiA 

ill view nf lii-. .1 [ii'lili*..! edheef. J h'jii elei'h' anti iiieiiial' t'nne uiitleL' '> 

and 4 le-'pettiwli 

OKDKR II — Xoii-Li.iinnii-M. 'lied tiftitei' ,ijid piivate' teimin, the Kc-ideiit'-- I'Cent .iie 'huwii uuder 
>ub-oidfi' 4, group li. 

ORDER III. — With the apprutal uf the Ceu~ii- Cuuur.i'-i.a.,! . tie go. up- .iiid.n >e. i-.'Mle i. L.mI 
oMieei^", ha\e Iteen eliaiiged avdiowii belnv, . — 

■20o. Chiefs and their t.iniilit'. 
dot. ilanagers. clerk', ineni.iU. Ac 
dl". Darbar otticers.* 
dlt. Cieric-a! establishment. 

•die. Menials and unspj^itied. 

d'2. Officers, clerks and menials other than those of the Cochin State, 

ORDER y. — Groups 3G to -10 have been modified a.s shown below ; — 

SuB-OBDEK 10.- 36. Cultivating landowners. 

37. Non-cultivating landowners. 

38. Cultivating tenants. • 

38a. Non-cultivating tenants. 

SUB-OIIDEB 11.-39. Farm servants. 

40. Field hiboureis. 

OKDI'.RS 1 AND 1 If, Growers of arrow-rc'Ot. t.tpinea. A,'., .tia- ~h'e,vM nnd. r grnup wbd ' dealers ir 
'Hell articles ate shown undet 100. 

DRDER a 11. Group 99, 'Makers of .sugar, niol.is^os and gut iiv hand', h.t.s been clitinged iiit-j 'niakefs cd 
sugar, molasses, gur and jaggery by hand,’ so is to include aKo makers of jaggery fiom todclc. 

101a. Dealers in copra (dried keinel of the cocoanut ) is an .idditional gioup oiieiied in sub-ord.'i l,*^. 

ORDER XVIIT.— Group 408 ha.s been modified into ■dorks .nid others' einpkoed by niiddleniou s,, as to 
include Cash-kecpeis, pcoiis. die., employed bv middlcme.t 

ORDER XI.K.— To distinguish the State Anchal officials from those of the British Postal Serviot, group 
Xos. 43f3 d: 434 in .sub-order G1 have been revised thu.s;-- 

433a. State Anchal f office — Officers and superior statT. 

43.3fi. Briti.sh Post office — Officers and superior staff. 

, 4.34a. Anchal clerk.s, messengers, runners, dtc. 

434i. Post Office clerks, messengers, riniiicrs, Ac. 

The Telegr.iph Oflicers, Signallers, Ac,, of the British Scrdcc f.ill under gti>iip 4'>5 or 4'4G, as tin c.ise may lie. 

* I tlillKR.s \ . V i \>'II XS.— By n’s-nii i.f the -in’c-ial cfiar.o-trr of th.-ir .lutu-s. sea' • i's r,;,.. . - u, -I... t .tnU t a .-ir c 

.111.1 in rh,. I,,.,iriu'a ana Artisti.- Piofes-ion-, an- shown imili-t I'l. ri-po-li . ■ Ot.ioi - 
t tn -hal' i- t'l. icT'ri u-.'.l fo- rli.‘ stale I‘o tal .Sy-t.-m. 
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[Chap. IX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


( It ilt't id fhiCi iOUtli 'n i'f [fit i \>i>ldt.tt ‘.I t'f hit' t I'ciii/t Sttili l'}J ( Kt lipat liifl . 


j PF.RCi:XTA(.h ox 
|I 01 \l- I IiiN 

I 

OKDKH AND SDB-URDEJl. j j 

' TVr->.«'»n-> Atiu.il 
Support- woi !vt !•'. 


1 '2 \ H 


I, ADMINISTliATION -ol 

1. Civil SeL\ ice of tile St.Uc .. -Oli 

II. DEFENCE 

4. Army 

III. SERVICE OF X.\TIVE iC F( iR- I I 


j EIOX STATES 

: 1 11 

I 

; 6. Civil Officer-. 

t 

: 1 oo 

1 

' *41' 

7. jlilit.uy Cilncei' 

i O'J, 'Ul, 

1 

1 Total Class A. Government - • 

[ 1-15 

-i 

j I\'. rR07 iSiU>' AND CAKE UE AND 

1 


' MALS 

! -GO' -47; 

; >. Src" k Bi'-' .’ll-.- .I’l'l De.iliii-4 

I 

45 

fi. alili Lclic oi AniiiMl- 

Ui 

1 

02' 

V. AGRICULTURE 

i 60*77 
1 

•22-51 

10. LanThoi.ur^ and Tcn.rnt' 

; 25*33 

s-ir, 

1 11. .-^gric'uUuial Labour 

21-9:.: 1.3-2'2 

! 1‘2. Growth of ',pc'Cial Proilitf 1 '' 

1 i'Jl 


j 13. -Agricultui .tl irainiiig and l-'iiper- 


, I 

vinioii, and Forc-»ts 

•29 

I -14 

1 Total Class B. Pasture and 

Agriculture 

51-37 

^ 22-93' 

1 ! 

VI. i'ERSON.\L, HOUSEItOLLi AND 
SANITARY SERVICES 

i 

1 1 

2 01 

1 

1 G2. 

14 P. r.dii.il and llanc'tic Servii c-s 

1 

2 i.s 

1 . 77 ' 

' {'). Ni IhiCcrtaiiniit i:i 

•t')S 

i 

! IG. Sanitation 

•nt>^ 

-U2j 

' Total Class C. Personal 

i 

1 

Services 

2-61i 

1-62 

‘vil. FOOD, DRINK AND STIMUL- 
; ANTS 

lG'75j 

» *79 

1 17. Aiiiuial Jr’cK 'd ..j 

O'lji 

1 40 

; IS. VrGeialilc Eood ..j 

('.•2ir 

-!-3s 

1 J9. Dunk', Coiidii'ii. ut-Mitid btiniulaiit"..; 

1 1 0>J 

2 9.7 

Vm. LIOHT, FIPJNT. AND FORXGE .. 

I 

■di. 

11 

; *20, Iji;j:hting 

-0 i 

l»2 

! dl. Fuel .nid Forage 

: -'"i 

oO, 

j IX. BUILDINGS 

! 1 ' 05 

•t*7 

1 . 1 
' 2'2. Buildliie; M^torLils ..1 

I 

'O.-j 

-11 

■i3. Artilieer.., in Bii'idiiig ..I 

I'UI 

■10 

X. VEHICLES AND VESSELS . .1 

(12 

ol 

j 26. Sbips and Boats 

•02' 

•Ol 

XI. SUIT’LE.MKNTARl ID i.^CIRE- 



MENTS 

Is, 

1 

■07 

28. Books and Prints 

i 

•06' 

• 02 ' 

29. Watche'. Clock" and Sciciiiific In- 



STlUniclita 

•Ol 


j 30. Carving and Eii^ivu in':; 

•1)1; 


j 3*2. Millie and Mu'ical Iii'trnnieiit" 
j 33. Baiiglf''. Neu iEad". Sacred 

1 Threvid", d;c. 

( 

1 

1 

•03j 

'U2 


IT Etl \’l ll.F, IN IT.IU I NlTi.r l)|- IT TI(_KNT\|.): l)I 


F ve £l okHi u AM» 

VI 1 { \L 

WOHKFKS 

1 *) I’Fnih'x'k 10 

sun-i 

Dinn' R 

FMI’LOM'l) 


WnKKi'U", 

Aetnal 

Wl’i'kc!' 

Di [K-nd 
t nr". 

Ui-lein. 

I 

Rural. 

Ui ban. 

Kul.i!. 

4 

5 

! " 

7 

8 

'J 

' s 1 

! 

37 08 ii‘2 32 

, ICO j 


1 

) 1 
Ifio'OS 

•1< GS 02 3t 

! 

loo [ 


( lii0'3b^ 

71 4- 

i' 28 57 

1 


lOO 



71-43 -2.S-5: 


100 


. . i 

39 'll' (.Of.t 

>1 . 34 -24 

0.5-76 

j 

1 

l!k3 18 1^4 22\ 

39 04 Oi)'9( 

! 

>' :-U*71 

05 29 

2oG'Si ) i ‘2b 5ij 

42 -j-j 'jJ'i'j 2'J'OO , I’OU 

18*8‘J l)-2-h;-j 

39 34 60 66 33-90 

i 1 

j 66-10 193-50 134-01| 

7.S-S- 

i; 21-12 

:! 5--87 

94- 13 

105-31 

21-.SS. 

$' ) 07 

'' nOi 

1 . 5-10 

i 94 90 

114-44 20 08 

IjO -SO ;'/l 21 

( 

) 21 -.31 

78 09 

01-54 


44-34 

1 55'GG 

1 

2-50 

97-50 

249-63 

1 122*30 

1 

.32-14 GT f-G 

60-2.-1 89-77 

3-31 

j 

9G-G9 

382 6.1 

1 

ii 205-2Si 

1-G9 

08-31' 

77-55 

05 -.841 
212-27 

■11-50 

1 6-8-.50 

4-83 

9.5-17' 

319-07 

4-8 21 

51-79 

14-.S5 

■8, 5- 15 

210-12 

.89-51; 

44-74 

55'26 

2-67 

1 

1 97-43 242-82 

120-36' 

1 

02 U 

o7 S(, 

2U-08 

79-92 

Gl-UG 

Go-'.Jll 

.36 

36-64 

18-91 

1 

81-U9 

-51 42 

5.S 85 

11 D 

.58 .5-2 

C9-.57 

30 4.i 

114 20 

202-GO 

■.!)'. ul 

6 1-99 

■14 -94 

G5-0G 

217 24 

1.5G'48 

6214 

1 

37-86 

20-08 

! 

: 79-92 

1 

1 

61-06 

60-9lj 

46-51 

.53-49 

14-89 

85-11 

135-96 

111-30' 

-D-'IU 

•51-70 

10-44 

89 56 

12.5-77 

10-i’S() 

54 57i 

45-43 

19-73: 

80-27 

lU3-8(; 

7S-1S 

39-121 

00 87 

11 5.1 

8.8-47 

203-59 

149-19 

47 21 

52 79 

14-47j 

85'53 

.84-80 

110-37 

5'i !1 
!6-22 

40,-6'l 

37 2:lj 

62-77 

17-65 

1 - 2 - 907 ! 

■53 ■ J 8 

10-18' 

1 

89-82 

131 -os; 

111-70 

10-34 

o9 Ct) 

1 

; V2-T2\ 

' j 

87-23 

1 

1 G 8 - 31 ! 

144-9.5 

J7-1-2 

52-88 

0-22, 

90-78 

86-4ol 

114 SO, 

■!-5 9.5 

64-05 

15‘G‘J| 

.84 -31 

209-15, 

172-44I 

4-MO 

.56-60 

60'72j 

19-28 

128-57 

i 

1.32-!.3| 

43-tO 

.56-60 

50-72I 

1 

49-28 

128-57 

132.3.5j 

3716, 

02-82 

I 

IMG 

1 

.58-84 

252-19 

no 71 

1 

31 •23' 

68-77 

Oi-43 

45-57| 

323-23 

i 

99-22| 

30 .56' 
32 08, 

69-41 

07-92 

100-ai 

41-lsj 

is-is' 
58 .82, 

216-67 

371-4.3j 

1 

275-00; 

10000 

52-4'i| 

47-57 

24 29, 

75 71, 

>94-121 

.SO-G-il 
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Chap. IX.] 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

( iCiurdl ibutinn of tJie ^ >il,i .S:</ V '-v ' K . 'k-i 


PlIRt'KNT-V.K ON P3.RtKXT\«.K IN ' T'l I’.L KN I i r, f or 1 ’KiU : .X'l A< tK OF 
■iOTAL I’OFri A1I<»N 5 VCfluUUrR »NI» \t Tl A i, \V( *1. k 1 .1. •> 1 >1-. I KM) 1 N'i S lO 

>L K-OKI>l-il , I.MPLO\l.:> A(. 1 1 Al. MRKFH.-^ 


OHDKR AND brB-OKDKK 



]5'rNon< 

‘-npjKirt- 

ed. 

Actual 

workLi’-'. 

.4cm. d 
coikur,-. 

Dep< ud- 

unt". 

Uihaii. 

Rin.!', 

u. 1 ,., 11 . 

Rumi. , 

1 

i 

•_» 

•j 

4 

5 

t; 

7 

.s 

L» : 

! 

XI. SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIRE- 
MENTS. — Continui’tl. 

34. Funiitun; 

-0.7 

■01 

■27 -O,- 

72 1(2 

72-12 


i 

■2 07 

34.8-2.8, 

35. Harnoi-s 



72-7;3 

27-27 


100 OO 


37-50 

3C. Tool- .ind M.icliinor'. 

111 

ul 

.70 7 

43-22 

11 94 

N •> 116 

225 oO 

5.5 - 9.3 

37. Arm< and Ammunition 

■01 


5000 

5('( Ou 


ICKJ OO^ 


lOO-CO 

XII. TEXTILE FABRICS .AND DRES 5 ... 

C-4U 

4 34 

0G-S-- 

33-12 

10 34 

SO -66 

-j'OC, 

4u " 3o 

3S. Wool and Fui' 

01 


20-92 

73-U'' 


lu<.> 1 *i 1 


271-43 

39. Silk 



S7 50 

12 5U 


100-00 


14-29 

40. Cotton 

•SI, 

••. 4.1 

77 33 

42 07 

iU-01 

60 

52 9.5 

&.3 90‘ 

41. .Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, Ac, 

4 C.0 

3 .D 

72 0.7 

27 3 : 

Ici 

' *4 'Ji } 

,32 

35 24 

4‘2. I)re-s 

■97 

■40 

47-72 

52 2-^ 

27 .34 

72 (.'.6, 

129 33 

102-lU 

XIII. 1.1ETALS -AND PRECTOL'S 

STONES 

i-j:-; 

1’*- 

i.j 0.7 

(•4 'J'j 

17-20 

S2 NO 

198-7.3 

1.82-53 

43. Hold, Silver, and Precious Stone- .. 

-.-i 1 

■25 

30 17 

C.\i b3 

•23 13 

76. ^7 

212 1.5 

237-20 

44, Bi,i— . C'opipei .uid Bcll-AIet.d 



"r 7 — 


27 17 

7 ‘'7 

125 1 II 

229 10 

4.5. Tin, Zinc. (^)uic'k'il\ er .ind Lead 

■oj 


-■ 

(-1 7 i 

-. ) !•', 

1 ' ' ■' 1 

1C4 lii.i 

150-00 

40. Iron and Steel 

-J-o 

■34 

4014 

0\) M\ 

iO 22 

SO 7S 

222 97 

140-GcS 

XI GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONE- 
WARE 

•41 

24 

.79 3.7 

41) 67 

0 81 

I 

03 10 ’ 

70 09 

0.7-95 

47. Gla— .and Chinaccarn 

■01 


:34-.s-3 

16 . 17 

..-! 

1 ‘ '(7 Ul 1 


1.--7-10 

4S. Earthen and Srontcvare 

o‘,* 

-■ 

■G'U L'l 

'.iJ ' ' 

ll 99 

! 

63 os 

7t) 09 

05 88 

XV. WOOD, CANE AND LEAVES, do.. 

4-36 

l-S'.i 

' 43-5-2 

-.5G'4S 

S-07j 

01 ••531 

2U1-43 

1'22-9C 

4‘.). Wood and Bamlioo- 

3 19 

1 09 

H lo 


1 1 72 ' 

( 

v,, 1 .^ 

210 20 

DO 70 

50. Cauework, Olattiue and l.e.icc-. A' . . 

Mt. 

-] 

09-41 

36 jA 

2-12, 

07 

74 10, ■ 43-42 

XVJ. DRUGS, GUMS. DYES. Ac. 

■20 

ll 

47 -IG 

72 ‘J5 

14 It 

NO oG, 

211-41 

91 34 

51. Gum, W.ix, Re-in .ind -iinikir 
Forest Piodilce 

12 

a '7 

71'. Ot 

-I ' M , 

7 .'. 7 ' 

0-J 1 ,.; 

1 70 1 ■! 

71-17 

5'2. Drug-, D\ e-, Pienicnt-. Ai 

0^, 

,30 57 

<.*3 1 * 

■SI 7. 

■ 

7n 6,4' 

2 i 3 7.-' 

14.8-31 

XVII. LEATHER 

•1- 

■e-d 

14 -0 

67 U 

If, 73 ' 

n7 47 

gvi!) 3:3 

1n2-99 

. 53 . I.e.itlier. Horn, .ind Bone-. Ae. 

■1,8 

•06 

34-SO 

65' 1 4 

1 

14 5.3j 

85 47, 

209 3 

1.82-99 

Total Class D. Preparation 
and Supply of Material 
Substances 

32 40 

15 95 

49 25 

50 75 

12 92 ^ 

j 

87 08 

136 64 

98-07 

XYllI. CO-MMERCE 

'.U 

32 

'.4 97 

6,7 ' 1 ; 

■I* !'(■ 

I'U 7o' 

192 3 .- 

1,81-84 

54. AIc'iio} and Scciuitu’'' 

17 

■12 

..12-17 

67 ^.7 

1 J-J7' 

n6, 73 ' 

214 7.3 

210 44 

55. ( Jciicral Alcichandi'-o 

•JOi -ll 

to 54 

56- 16 

57 :tl' 

4;i ‘jO; 

153 0,7 

1-37 20. 

5(). De.iliii^" Uii'^pocifivd 

■10 

03 

.!2-74 

t.7 2'. 

01-.1.7 


24 4 -Si 

134 07 

57 . ^riddlcuion, BrnkuTb A X.liciii-' 

20 

07 

i 1 I J-7 

(D 1*7 

17 .71 i 

1 

74 -70 

2-21 74 

170-39 

XTX. TRANSPORT AND STORAOK .. 

1 09 

•07 

39 70 

f')6'24 

1 

17 :!7| 

n2 03 

1 39 28 

150-17 

58. Kailwiiv 

■00 

■02 

3.8 2.1 

61-71 

i 

.17 6>i 

i 

60 ]C 

300 99 

84 ,3u 

50. Ru;id 

■ 5 s 

20 

34-44 

G5-56 

12-7'.t* 

S7-41 

1, 59-74 

190 10 

(30. Water 

•98| -42 

42-92 

57-OH 

l‘»-2',) 

SO-7 1 1 

105-00 

139-70 

Gl. Ales^ages 

■07 

■U5 

43*.5.S 

56 42 

22-(i.b, 

77 02' 

152 94 

1-22-78 

0'2. Storage and Weighing 

•or 

1 

13-33 

SC.-GT 

i 

■* 1 

100-00| 


{ 050-00 

Total Class E. Commerce, 
Transport and Storage 

2-62 

1 CO 

38 06 

61 94 

1 

24 92! 

75 08 

182 19 

162 93 

XX. I.EARNED AND ARTISTIC 
PROFESSIONS 

•kl.N 1-27 

39-95 

1 

G0u5! ‘21', 77] 

i 

78 43 

207-38 

134-68 

03. Religion 

1 30' 57 

41-5'1 

.58-47 

1 

17 511 

t 

S2 46 

192 07 

129-89 

04. Ednc.ition 

50 

•24 

39-1)3 

00-1 )7 

20 37 

7'J 

21'.07‘. 

132 08 

05. Literature 

■15 

05 

,30-8.1 

0.1-47 

•'.6-77| 

26, 

2.-<.5-.37 

105 32 

00. Law 

■ I ) 

•01 

■2111 

77 -10 

■7 6 1^ 

14 07 

19'.) 7c 

193-Os 

f)7. Medicine 

•47 

•!5 

.12 0.7 

07 :;.7 

In (.>1 

SI -6,2 

•201 74 

200-03 

08. Engineering and Surer} 

■12 

•00 

o2-l- 

47--2 

29.0.i| 

70 07 

1.-5 0-2 

53 22 

1 
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[Chap, ix 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


(ienprol Fhst) ibiition <f the / 

‘_>pnlat:tut nf the C 

Pl IiCaNT-Vf.l’ (IN 
lOI tl. I'OI-I I.CI tON’ 

ichti/ State by Ocr 

PKRCKN'T.aa; in 

It.lCH (lUDKR .^N'li 

aCB-OItUKR 

ipatlon. (Cioitbii 

PKRC'f.NrAGK ')F 
ACTL'AI. WORKKUS 

EMPLOYED 

cd), 

Percrntaol op 

DriTNOKNTS TO 

ACTUAL WORKF.RS 

ORDER AND SEB-ORDKR 

Pfi'iiona 

support- 

'd. 

Actu.U 

workers. 

-Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

L'rban. 

i KuraU 

i 

L rban. 

! Rural. 

I 

o 

•d 


5 


' 7 

8 

9 

XX. LEARNED AND ARTISTIC 
I’ROFIN'HoN'^. - ( '•••'[iiiiiii'. 

70. I'iotoii.il Art .md Sr-ulpturo. Ac. 

•01 

•01 

40-00 

,51-00 

46 04 

1 

53-06 

,86-96, 

119-23 

71. AIumi, .aid D.incinjt 

-3'2 

•16 

47-.S<,) 

.5-)-ll 

•23 ,59 

76-41 

99 -.33 

111-75 

: XXI. SPORT 

•01 


39-73 

60-27 

3 45 

06-55 


157-14 

t 72. Spoi L 

01 


39'6C 

60-14 

1-35 

95-C5 


1.59-09 

1 7-1. O.auu' and E.'tUinitMia 



40-00 

60 00 


100-00 


loO-OO 

Total Class F, Professions ■ 

3 19 

1 27 

39 95 

60 05 

21-52 

78 48 207-28 

134 66 

XXII E.AETHWORK .AND C.ENERAL 
LABOCR 

5*70 

•2-7-2 

47-15 

52 -So 

17-47 

S-2 53 

U4-07 

109-54 

74. Earthwork, Ai- 

•57 

•30 

•52-46 

17-.54 

S’57 

91-4.3 

8S'57 

90-'S0 

75. OeiiL'i’.il Laboui 

5 I'N 

■2'41 

■iO'GO 

53-44 

1S-5S 

Sl-4-2 

120-12 

112 17 

XXIII. INDEFINITE AND DISRE- 
PT'TABLE OCCrPATloNS 

•llj -06 


47 '82 

14-20 

.85-80 

15U-00 

S-2 -00 

76. Iiidofinito 

•Go 

•03 

.59-34 

40-66, 

25-.53 

74-47 

130-00 

47-43 

77. D.bioimt.i'nl ; 

•00 

•03 

4G-74 

53 -26 

3 2.4 

96 72 

300-00 

107 63 

Total Class G, Unskilled 
Labour not Agricultural • • 

5-87 

2-77 

47-25 

52 75 

17-40 

82-60 

124-52 

108.93 

XXIV. INDEPENDENT 

•80 

•47 

58-74 

41-26 

38-25 

61'75 

79-53 

64-47 

78. Property and Alms 

•64 

•40 

61-98 

38-02 

33-73 

66-27 

84-24 

49-67 

79. At the Public Charge 

'16 

•07 

45’46 

54-54 

63-54 

36-46 

65-57 

214-76 

Total Class H, Means of 
Subsistence Independent 
of Occupation 

79 

•47 

58 74 

41 26 

38 25 

6175 

79 53 

64 47 

GRAND TOTAL 

lOO'OO 

46 52 

46 52 

53 48 

9 27 

90-73 

149 70 

11139 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Di.stribiidun oj the AtukuHuml I'ofntlatloyi of the Cochin Stntc \Order T'). 


1 N.ATCRAT. DIVISION •■ WKnT COAST 

MADRAS STATES, 

1 

, Populiitiou 

1 .-upported 
! by 

1 agriculture. 

! 

Percentage 
of agricultural 
population to ; 
total 

popul.uioii. 

1 Percf.n-t.\c,e on .Ai.ri- 

Crr.TURAI, POPUl.tTION OF 

Actual ■ 

workers. j Dependeiit.s. 

I 

' 1 

-1 1 

3 i 

4 

1 5 f 

j L'rbaii 

15,950 

l'8-23 ; 

28-60 

o 

j 

j CoCHiy Rural 

.396,:30fi 

54-70 

44-97 

55-03 1 

j ( T.-n.d 

..! 412,-256 

50-77 

44-34 j 

55-C6 i 


i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of the Industrial Population of the Cochin State {Cla.-,s D). 


NATURAL DIVISION - WEST COAST ■ 

MADRAS STATES. 

Population 

supported 

iudustrv. 

■ 

Percentase 
of indu.-.trial 
populatian to 
total 

population. 

TT;BCENTAr>E ox IXOrSTBIiO 
POPcr..tTiox ov 

Actual j 

workers. j Dependents. 



o 

8 

4 i 5 


' Urban 

39,f>lS 

45-29 

42-2G 1 57-74 

CocHiy 

Rural 

223,450 

30-S4 

50-49 i 49-51 


Total 

■ 

2C3,0C8 

.32-39 

49-25 i .50-75 

■ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of the Commercial Population of the Cochin State (Sub-oiders .jP-o/ inclmiic). 


N.ATURAL DIVISION -• WEST COAST" 

MADR.AS ST.ATES, 

1 

; Population 
;^upp|>rtc^l 
by 

i commorce. 

! 

Percentage 
of coinsuercial 
population 
to total 
poiiulation. 

Percentagi; o 

POPL'LA 

Actual 

worket-'. 

N COMMERCIAL 
riOX OF 

Dependents. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 Ui-l-ati 

.3,01.' 

3-47 

34 -2u 

G-j ,^0 

CocHiy - Rural 

4,315 

•C2 

35- 4S 

04-52 

>, Total 

. . 7,547 

•93 

34-97 

G5-03 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

lUstrihution of Vae PrafesCionat Populution >f the Coi hin S'ote [Order XX). 


Pebclnta&k oy rao- 


N.4TLRAL DIVISION ••WEST 

MADRAS STATES, 

COAST’ 

RopiiLitiou 
’ ' supported 

J I)V 

> r ‘ • 

j 

1 ’ercentage 
of professional 
population to 
total 

population. 

I-ESSIONAL POPL'L-ATIOX OP 

.Actual 

workers. Dependents. 1 

! 1 

I 


2 

3 

4 

6 

j U I ban 


6,833 

1 

1 

7-81 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Cix'HiN Runi! 


18,939 

2-G-2 

42-iv; 

1 57'->7 

1 

i 

Tiit.il 

25.792 

3-18 

39-95 

' GO-O'j 

i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations by Oiders in the Cochin State in 1901 and 1891. 



ORDER. 


Population 

SUPPORTED 

IN 

1901. 

, Population Percentage 

! 8UPPOUTEI) OF 

IN VARIATION 

1891. ; 4-, oa— 


1 


1 

3 i 

4 

I 

Adminietration 


(19 

' i 

, t 

1 1 

; 38 ; 4“ 

■ 1 

81-58 

II 

Defence 

•• 

14 

1 

1 363 !— 

90-14 j 

1 TII 

i 

Service of N.itive .and Foreign States 


9, -258 

( , 

: ;i.4i9 

j 

1-71 

IV 

Provision and C’.are of Aniinal.s 

•• 

4,.SS2 

1 

1.253 \ + 

289-02 

: V 

Agriculture 


412,250 

262.393 + 

57-11 

VI 

Personal. Household and S.tnitary Services 

•• 

21,197 

18.075 |-f- 

i 

17-27 

1 VII 

Food, Drink and Stimulants 


136,020 

1 

87 291 ; + 

65-83 ' 

VIII 

Light, Firing and Forage 

•• 

1,830 

25.040 — 

92-69 

IX 

Buildings 

•• 

13,410 

8 231 1+ 

02-92 

X 

Vehicles and Vessels 


159 

40 + 

245-05 

XI 

Supplementary Rccjuiremcnis 

•• 

1,490 

1 051 

41-77 

XII 

Textile Fabrics and Die-s 

.. 

52,733 

\ 

36.975 4- 

42-62 

1 

Metals and Precious Stones 

.. 

} 

1 

15.C78 

1 

17.0S3 j— 

8-22 j 

XIV 

CUas-s, Kartheu and Stoneware 

1 

■*! 

3,290 

2,071 

1 

23-17 i 

XV 

Vood, Cano and Lcavir. kc. 

j 

'1 

35,314 

29.07.5 + 

21-46 ! 

1 

XVI 

Drugs, Gums, Dyes, Ac. 


1 ,65.S 

2,493 

33-49 J 

t 

XVII 

Leather 

.J 

1,480 

1,443 '-f 

2-56 1 

1 

XVIII 

Commerce 


7,547 

13.196 

! 

i 

44-08 1 

XIX 

Transport and Storage 

i 

13,733 

13,.590 j+ 

1-01 j 

XX 

Learned and .-trtirtio ProfoS'I-nv 

•i 

25,792 

20 201 + 

1 

27-68 j 

XXI 

Sport 

•• 

73 

075 

S9-19 1 

XXII 

F.arthwork and Gtntr.il Labour 

1 

46,701 

101 177 

1 

70-99 I 

XXIII 

Indefinite and Disrt pi. table Ooc ipations 


918 

0 231 

i 

85-27 ] 

XXIV 

Independent 

1 

0,457 

i 

4.579 :-f- 

I 

41-01 j 



Total ..| 

812,025 

722,906 '4- 

I 

12-33 J 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Selected Occupations in the Cochin, State in 1901 and 1S91. 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONS. 

Population 

SUPPORTED 

IN 

1901. 

Population 

SUPPORTED 

IN 

1891. 

PEBCENTAGEf 

OF 

TABIATION 
-f , OR— 

1 

2 

o 

4 

27 

Herdsmen 


4,066 

425 

J- 

856-71 ; 

30 

Cultivating Landowners 


6,566 

16.418 

— 

ro-01 

37 

Non-Cultivating Landowners 


7,518 

1,239 

+ 

50G'78 } 

38 

1 

Cultivating Tenants 


181,877 

33,452 

+ 

443-70 ' 

! 38 ft/) Xon-Cultivating Tenants 


10,195 

' 

28,476 

— 

64-20 , 

40 

Field Labourers 


177.048 

101.563 

-r 

74-3-2 

44 

Coffee Plantations; Labourers and other Siihordinatei! 


1,909 

94 

*f 

1,9.30-85 

49 

Betel and Arecanut Growers 


4,182 

66 

+ 

0. 230*37 ^ 

51 

Cocoanut Growers 


19,027 

2,720 

f 

599-52 

60 

Barbers 


4,418 

3,833 

4- 

15-26 

61 

Cooks 


3.405 

925 


-268-11 

64 

Indoor Servants 


3,851 

1,883 

4- 

104-51 , 

G6 

Washermen 


7,702 

6,759 

f 

14-84 

i 

79 

Fishermen and Fish Curers 


12,594 

6,030 

+ 

i 

10S-S6 j 

so 

Fish Dealers 


9.966 

2.944 

* 

T- 

233-52 ' 

97 

Grain and Pulse Dealers 


9,146 

7,163 

+ 

27-CS i 

1 100-1 Oil Pressers and Sellers 


8.107 

21,480 


62-26 ‘ 

104 

Sweetmeat Sellers 


2,8C2 

2,191 

4- 

30-63 j 

123 

Cardamom, Betel leaf and Arecanut Sellers 


5,42.5 

4.050 

+ 

33 95 i 

124 

Grocers and General Condiment Dealers A Staff 


16.392 

8,753 

-f 

87-27 

131- 

-2 Toddy drawers and Sellers 


37,319 

45,916 

— 

18-72 ; 

159 

Thatch Dealers 


1.444 

1,079 

4- 

33-83 1 

163 

Masons and Builders 


6.740 

3, .545 

4- 

61-92 ! 

272 

Cotton Weavers ; Hand Industry 


5,634 

6,371 

— 

11-57 

290- 

1 Rope, Sacking and Net Makers & Sellers 


36,6.55 

- 25., 475 

-L 

43-88 ' 

306 

Tailors, and Dress Makers 


3.G44 

2,827 


28-90 1 

317 

Workers in Gold, Silver and rrccicnis bio;;es 


5,744 

4,722 

4" 

21-6 1 

328 

Workers and Dealers in, Iron and Hardware 


6.702 

4,303 

+ 

55-75 . 

336 

Pot and Pipe-bowl Makers A Sellers 


3,201 

•2,543 

+ 

25-63 

344 

Carpenters 


17,782 

13,744 

-f 

29-38 j 

346 

Wood-eutters and Sawyers 


0,7 49 

4.734 

J. 

42-56 ; 

347 

Baskets, Mats, Fans, Screens, Brooms. Ac., Makers A Sellers 

• 

9,191 

0.878 

-(- 

33 63 ! 

417 

Cart Owners and Driver^j, <^c. 


4.587 

1 .304 

+ 

1 

251-76 i 

429 

Boat and Barge Men 


7,622 

3,720 

4 

104-90 1 

444 

Priests, Ministers, Ac. 


3,389 

2,720 

-f 

24-59 j 

. 447 

Church, Temple, Burial or Burning' Gioui'd Service, Pilgrim Con- 







ductors, Undertakers, &c. 


6.076 

4,050 

4' 

22-75 

452 

Principals, Professors A Teachers 


4,694 

■2,506 

E 

i 

87-31 j 

468 

Practitioners without Diploma 


1 3,31] 

2,511 

+ 

31-86 i 

502 

Boad, Canal, A Railway I.abourei* 


1 4„578 

449 

+ 

919 59 * 

504 

General Labour 


1 

j 42,093 

152,57-2 

L- 

72*41 i 

513 

Mendicancy (not iu tonuection with a Religious Order) 


j 2,521 

2,874 

— 

12*28 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occiips.tions ii/ Femalet by Oxlas in the Cochin State. 



OUDEU. 


Number 

, WOB 

! Males. 

OF ACTUAL 

KEBS. 

Females. 

FERCF.^rAGK 

OF 

FEMALE8 To 

HAI.B8. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

I 

Administration 

, . 

i 

: 23 

3 

1304 

I n 

Defence 

• • 

10 

•• 

1 

la 

Service of Xative and Foreign States 

•• 

3,397 

242 

vn 1 

IV 

Provision and C.ire of Animals 

• • 

3,G14 

237 

6‘56 j 

V 

Agriculture 

• • 

109,570 

73,210 

i 

C6'31 ' 

VI 

Poraonal, Household and Sanitary Servioes 

• • 

5,5-41 

7,6:30 

137'70 i 

VII 

Food, Drink and St.innlant.H 

• • 

36,414 

26,S4S 

73-73 1 

VIII 

Light, Filing ,iud Forage 

• • 

519 

345 

66-47 1 

IX 

Buildings 

• • 

3.924 

1,485 

37-34 j 

A 

Vehicles and Vessels 

• • 

69 


; 

XI 

Supplementary Requirements 

.. 

462 

92 

19-91 

XII 

Textile F.ihrits and TtrO" 

“ 

13,006 

22,2G2 

171-17 ; 

XIII 

Metals and Precious Stones 

-• 

4, SOI 

I 

C04 

14-46 ! 

XIV 

Class, E.trthcn and Stoneware 

• • 

1,131 

821 

72-59 

XV 

Wood, C»ne and Leave.s, Ac. 

• » 

10,432 

4,9.38 

47-34 

XVI 

Drugs, Gums, Dyes, Ac. 

■ • 

529 

266 

50-28 

XVII 

Leather 

•• 

407 

109 ' 

26-78 

XVIII 

Commerce 

« • 

2,202 

437 i 

19-85 

',XIX 

Tr.ui'port and Stor.ig,'- 

• • 

5,4.33 

27 1 

•50 

XX 

Learned and .Artistic Profc5iion> 

j 

8,.S59 

1,446 

10-32 ! 
i 

XXI 

Spurt 

1 

( 

**[ 

29 1 


I 

XXII 

Kartliwoi k and Oonenil Labour 

j 

• •] 

17, S4.-, 

4, -204 ; 

23-56 ! 

[ 

j xxin 

Iiidciiiiiti' .ind Iti-!' pe.t.ihli- Occu]iati ,:i. 

1 

f 

1 

i 

314 

If 1-3 

1 

52-55 ! 

[ 

XXIV 

Tndt-poudetit 

Tutal 

_ “t 

■2,407 

230,04 1 

1,386 

]46,.S17 

57-58 j 

G;p59 ! 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Occupa(ions of Females by selected Sub-orders and Groups in the Cochin State. 


BUB-ORDER OR OROUP. 

Number of actual 
WORKERS. 

; Percentage 

OF 

1 FEMALES TO 


j Males. 

; Females. 

MALES. 

i 

1 

1 2 

1 3 

1 * 

SUB-ORDER 10. — LAWDHOLDERg ASD Tbnastb. 


1 

1 

i i 

36 Cultivating Landowners 

37 Non-Cultirating Landowner.s 

38 Cultivating Tenants 

38 (a) Non-Cultivating Tenants 

1,.335 
1,250 
46 706 
1,657 

1 

167 

i 198 

' 14,460 

484 

( i 

12-51 1 

, 15-84 1 

; 30-06 1 

29-21 ! 

Total Sub-order 10. . 

50,948 

15,309 

30-05 

SUB-ORDER 11, — Agbiccltural Laboubibb. 

j 

i 

1 


39 Farm Servants 

40 Field Labourers 

607 

50,755 

; 90 

j 55,921 

; 14-83 

110-18 

Total Sub-order 11. . . 

51,362 

1 56,011 

109-05 

SUB-ORDER 12. — Gbowbbs op Spkciai. Pbodcctb. 


1 

1 


43 Coffee Plantations; Owners, Managers, ic. 

44 CoSee Plantations; Labourers, Ac. 

49 Betel and Arecanut Growers 

50 Cardamom and Pepper Growers 

61 Coooanut Growers 

63 Miscellaneous 

17 

641 

1,057 

2 

4,280 

150 

1 

1,002 

243 

' 597 

36 

156 32 
22-99 

l's-95 

24-00 

Total Sub-order 12- . . 

6,147 

1,878 

30-56 

SUB-ORDER 14. — Pbesosal. axd Domestic Seb'tces. 




60 Barbers 

61 Cooks 

62 Door-keepers 

63 Grooms, Coachmen, Ac. 

64 Indoor Servants 

65 Washermen 

67 Shampooers 

68 Miscellaneous and Unspecified 

1,455 

1,445 

2 

103 

401 

1,757 

38 

54 

674 

1,009 

. . 

2,209 

3,486 

27 

92 

46 32 
69-83 1 

550-87 

:98-41 

71-06 

170-37 

Total Sub-order 14. . . 

5,255 

7,497 

142-66 

SUB-ORDER 17. — Pr.ovisiOK of Asimal Food. 




T6 Butchers and Slaughterers 

78 Cow and Buffalo Keepers, Milk and Butter Sellers 

79 Fishermen and Fish Curare 

80 Fish Dealers 

81 Fowl and Egg Dealara 

71 

225 

5,180 

3,561 

81 

18 

496 

445 

3,778 

4 

25-35 

220-44 

8-59 

108-47 

4-94 

Total Bub-order 17. .. 

8,118 

3,741 

46-08 

^UB-ORDER 18. — PBOViaios o» Vegetabli Pood. 




89 Oil Mills; Owners, Managers, Ac. 

90 Oil Mills; Operatives and other Subordinates 

95 Bakers 

96 Flour Grinders 

97 Grain and Pulse Dealers . . 

98 Grain Parchers 

99 Maker* of Sugar, Molasses, Gur and Jaggery by hand 

100 Oil Pressers 

101 Oil Sellers 

101 (a) Dealers in Copra 

102 Rice Pounders and Huskers 

104 Sweetmeat Sellers 

105 Vegetable and Fruit Sellers 

106 Miecellaueous 

6 

337 

31 

3 

9,506 

1 

8 

1,886 

632 

697 

873 

474 

416 

1,392, 

7 

n 

1 

750 

3 

476 

692 

164 

37 

12,939 

1,203 

43 

1,980 

1 

2-08 

54-84 

33-33 

99-93 

300-00 

6,950-00 

31-39 

25 95 
5-31 1 
1,482-13 1 
253-80 
10-34 ' 

142-24 

Total Sub-order 18. . . 

9,262 

18,212 

196-63 i 

BUB-OBDER 19. — Peovision or Dkink, Coedimests A Stimclastb. 



j 

192 Water Works : Watermen, Ac. 

123 Cardamom, Betel Leaf and Arecanut Sellers 

124 Grocers and General Condiment Dealers 

125 Opium, Ganja, Ac., Preparers 

126 Opium, Ganja, Ac., Sellers 

128 Salt Sellers 

130 Tobacco and Snuff Seller* 

131 Toddy Drawers 

34 

1,677 

5,085 

75 

21 

202 

214 

10.414 

1 

200 

862 

’07 ! 

12 ' 
6 i 

1 

2-94 1 

11-93 - 

16-76 

3’3-lT 

6-61 

-06 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Occupationt of Females by selected Sub-orders and Groups in the Cochin State. 


Number OF ACTUAL Percentage 


SUB-OEDER OR GROUP. 


SUB-ORDER 19. — Pro%'ibios of Drink, &c. — lOontinued). 

139 Toddy Sellers , . 

133 Wine and Spirit Distillers 

134 Wine and Spirit Sellers 

135 Miscellaneous 

Total Sub-order 19. . . 

SUB-ORDER 22. — Building Materials. 

151 Brick and Tile Factories; Owners, Managers, Ac. 

152 Brick and Tile Factories; Operatives and other Subordinates 

155 Brick and Tile Makers 

156 Brick and Tile Sellers 

157 Lime, Chunnam and Shell Burners 

158 Lime, Chunnam and Shell Sellers 

159 Thatch Dealers 

Total Sub-ordit 22. . . 

SUB-ORDER 40.— Cotton. 

271 Cotton Cleaners, Pressers and Ginners 

272 Cotton Weaveri; Hand Industry 

275 Cotton Spinners, Sizers and Yarn Beater* 

278 Cotton Dyers 

Total Sub-order 40. , . 

SUB-ORDER 41.— Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, Ac. 

287 Rope Works: Owners, Managers, Ac. 

289 Dealers in Raw Fibres 

290 Rope, Sacking and Net Makers 

291 Rope, Sacking and Net Sellers 

292 Fibre, Matting and Bag Makers 

293 Fibre, Matting and Bag Sellers 

Total Sub-order 41. .. 

SUB-ORDER 42.— Dress. 

300 Umbrella Makers and Sellers . . I 

302 Hat, Cap and Turban Makers and Sellers . 

304 Piece-Goods Dealers ..j 

306 Tailors and Dress Makers 

Total Sub-order 42. . . , 

I 

SUB-ORDER 50. — Canework, Matting and Leaves, &c. 

347 Baskets, Mats, Fans, Brooms, ic.. Makes and Sellers ..^ 

348 Comb and Toothstick Makers and Sellers 

349 Leaf-plate Makers and Sellers 

j 

Total Sub-order 50. . . 

SUB-ORDER 75. — General Labour. i 

1 

504 General Labour 

Total Sub-order 75. 
SUB-ORDER 78 — Property A Alms. 

510 House-rent, Shares and other Property not being L.ind 

511 Allowances from Patrons and Relative* 

512 Educational or other Endowments. Scholarships, Ac. 

51J Mendicancy (not in connection with a Religious Order ) ' ’ : 

Total Sub-order 78. . I 


Malee. 

Females. 

males. 

2 

3 

4 

1,284 

3,727 

290-26 

10 

30 

300-00 

3 

, , 


15 

•• 

•• 

19,034 

4,895 

25-72 

1 



117 

"ib 

-21-37 

429 

7 

1-63 

117 

8 

6-84 

98 

74 

75-51 

243 

253 

104-12 

IGl 

950 

590-06 

1,166 

1,317 

112-95 

1 

663 

66,800-00 1 

2,337 

496 

21-22 i 

69 

428 

725-42 

3 

•• 

•• 

2,400 

1,592 

66-33 

1 



461 

”41 

8-S9 1 

6,363 

19,363 

304-31 i 

998 

207 

20-74 

66 



10 

3 

3000 

7,899 

19,614 

248-31 

626 

261 

40-10 

1 



838 

94 

11-22 

1,228 

704 

57-33 

2,693 

1,049 

38-95 ^ 

1,687 

4,748 

281-45 

2 



86 

21 

24-42 

1,775 

4,769 

268-68 

16,105 

3,495 

i 

21-70 

16,105 

3,495 

21-70 j 

1 

439 

1 

318 ; 

1 

1 

72-44 ! 

8 

9 i 

112-50 ’ 

;39i 

97 1 

24-81 1 

1,041 

914 ; 

i 

87-80 ' 

1,879 

1,338 1 

1 

71‘21 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Return of partial agriculturists in the Cochin State. 


ORDER AND CLASS. 

1 

Total 

actual 

WOBEEBS. 

i 

No. ! 

OF PERSONS ! 
RETURNED ASt 

partially j 

AGRI- 1 

CULTURISTS. ' 

Peb- 

CENTAGE. 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

1 

Admlnittration 


i 

26 , 

; 

.. 

II 

Defence 

• • 

10 

{ 

• • 

III 

Service of Native and Foreign States 

•• 

3,639 

45 

1-24 


Class A : Govemment 

.. 

3,676 

45 

123 

IV 

Provision and Care of Animals 

• • 

3,851 

11 

•29 

V 

Agriculture 

•• 

•• 

. . 

•• 


Class B : Pasture and Agriculture 

-• 

3,861 

11 

■29 

\T 

Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 


13,171 

90 

■68 


Class C : Personal Services 


13,171 

90 

•68 

VII 

Food, Drink and Stimulants 


63,262 

765 

1-21 

VIU 

Light, Firing and Forage 


864 

14 

162 

IX 

Buildings 

•• 

6,409 

26 

■48 

X 

Vehicles and Vessels 


69 



XI 

Supplementary Requirements 

•• 

554 

1 

*18 

XII 

Textile Fabrics and Dress 


35,268 

79 

■22 

XIII 

Metals and Precious Stones 


5,495 

32 

■58 

XIV 

Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 

• • 

1,952 

10 

•51 

XV 

Wood, Cane and Leaves, Ac. 

• • 

15, .370 

140 

■91 

XVI 

Drugs, Gums, Dyes, Ac. 

•• 

795 

5 

■63 

XVII 

Leather 

• • 

516 

3 

•58 


Class D : Preparation and Supply of Material 
Substances 


129,664 

1,075 

83 

XVIII 

Commerce 


2,039 

11 

■42 

XIX 

Transport and Storage 

•• 

5,460 

42 

■77 


Class E : Commerce, Transport and Storage 


8,099 

53 

65 

XX 

Learned and Artistic Professions 


10.305 

164 

1-59 

XXI 

Sport 


29 

1 

345 


Class F : Professions 


10,334 

165 

159 

xxn 

Earthwork and General Labour 


22,049 

317 

1-44 

XXIII 

Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 


479 

4 

■83 


Class G ; Unskilled Labour not Agricultural 


22,528 

321 

1-42 

XXIV 

Independent 


3,793 

17 

•45 


Class H : Means of Subsistence Independent 
Occupation 

of 

j 3,793 

1 

17 

45 


Total 


1 

' 195,005 

1 

1,777* 

■91 


* This total does not include 410 persons h.i\ mg iiitci-esi in uco laud, and shown as partial agriculturists in 
sub-orders 12 and 13. 
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A short Ifote on midiviferxj as practised in the State by native niidwives. 

Midwives . — Just as the barber is recognized as an indispensable unit of the village 
organism engaged in ministering to the personal comforts of the men of the locality, the 
barber woman is recognized as the hereditary midwife of the village. She is not, however, 
the only midwife in a village, for midvnves there are among all castes and creeds, and even 
among subcastes and sects. The barber woman does not generally attend to cases occurring 
among castes below her own, nor are her services engaged by all castes above her, so that 
there are midwives among Paradesi Brahmans, Nayars, Christians, Jonaka Mappillas and 
several others. These midwives are quite innocent of any scientific knowledge, nor do they 
go through any regular course of training. Their skill, if we may so call it, is empirical, 
being what has been acquired at the expense of their innocent patients. Their title to prac- 
tice is, in many cases, based upon the number of children they have themselves had, or upon 
the number of cases in which they have assisted their elderly female relatives, who have 
similarly gained experience and established their reputation. 

The methods pursued hy them . — In well-to-do families, there is a room known as the 
‘ confinement room ’ specially set apart for purposes of lying-in. This room is somewhat 
smaller than others, and is generally dark and ill-ventilated. With the slightest symptoms 
of labour pains, the patient is removed to the room by her female relatives, and the 
village midwife, whoever she be, is sent for. As soon as she comes in, and sometimes 
before her arrival, the abdomen of the patient is rubbed over with gingelly oil — where 
available, medicated oils are used — and this is sometimes accompanied with a hot water 
fomentation. She is then asked to walk about the room for a while. The patient is 
made to lie down on a mat on the floor, or to sit on a footstool, or a small bag of sand which 
is placed against the perineum, inclined backwards, and supported at the back by a female 
relative or friend. She is often made to hold herself on to a rope tied to a beam of the 
room, or roof of the house. Her female relatives and friends gather round, and the midwife 
seats herself facing the patient e.xpecting the delivery every second. When the pains begin 
to get severe, the woman in labour is often asked to bear down and strain to assist the course 
of nature. A little musk, or a Vayugulika (a pill compounded of musk, several minerals and 
medicinal herbs), dissolved in a little warm water, is often administered to help the patient 
on. In ordinary cases, nature is allowed to have her own course, but in difficult cases such as 
the presentation of an arm, or leg, the exposed limb is pushed in, or a hot splinter applied to 
it in the expectation of its being drawn in, as at times happens. Delay due to any difficulties 
is often attributed to the woman being possessed, and not infrequently are offerings made to 
God, and among Hindus, the village astrologer and necromancer called in to prescribe pro- 
pitiatory remedies, chiefly by way of offerings and charms. In some cases, the midwives use 
certain medicinal herbs supposed to possess .some mystic potency or virtue to draw out the 
child. When all resources fail, a doctor is sent for, or the patient taken to the nearest 
hospital. In natural cases, the child is received by the midwife, who soon after anxiously 
catches hold of the cord, and keeps on shaking or pulling it slightly to facilitate the delivery 
of the placenta. In cases of unusual delay in the expulsion of the after-birth, she uses pressure 
on the abdomen, lest the placenta should hide itself somewhere in the system. Instances 
are not rare, in which this process gives rise to hiemorrhage. The general belief is thai 
absence of profuse bleeding in normal cases is a bad sign, for it is thought that the blood will 
flow into the womb, or rush up to the head, and that the patient will be predisposed to 
constant attacks of menorrhagia, to avoid which she is often made to sit up or stand. 
When there is great difficulty in extracting the placenta, the throat of the patient is irritated, 
or some nauseating substance used to induce vomiting. After the delivery of the placenta, 
the umbilical cord, measured generally up to the chin of the child, is cut and tied with a few 
strips of an alkaline fibre called India. If the child be not quick, it is wrapped in a piece of 
cloth and rubbed all over. If it be quick, some male member of the house, or the father of the 
child sprinkles over its face a few drops of the water of a cocoanut, or cold water. This seems 
to be intended to excite motion. The child is then handed over to some elderly woman, 
who bathes it in warm water after being smeared over with powdered turmeric mixed up 
with the white of an egg. It is then given a few drops of the juice of Brahmi {Clerodendrum 
Siphonanthus), or of grapes mixed with water, or castor-oil with sugar, so as to assist excre- 
tions. The midwife herself attends to the mother, rubs her arms and legs, sometimes ties a 
twisted cord of cloth round her waist, and puts on the napkin with a warm plaster made of 
powdered turmeric mixed with cocoanut oil. 
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Treatment . — High caste patients generally bathe in ^varln or ci Id water immediately 
after delivery. The mother is given a decoction of Nee)>i bark, or other drugs and medicinal 
herbs, mixed up with jaggery, bh-om the fourth day after dediverv, tlu- delivered woman 
begins her regular bath, but with oil rubbed all over on the 7tli, 'Jth, Idth and 15th da}. 
Hindus consider the patient unholy, and observe pollution for 10 to 15 days according to 
caste. Whenever she washes her body, she undergoes a course of .shampooing with hot 
water and the green leaves of a number of plants boiled in the water. The leaves of many 
hedge plants are plucked and put into the water. The boiled leaves and water are 
supposed to possess medicinal properties to remove any slight swelling or ])ain. and to pro- 
mote free circulation. In many cases, the women of the village undertake these soothing 
processes by turns as a matter of love and duty towards their neighbour ; the midwife 
herself offers her services in several others. The delivered woman continues to take 
native medicine for varying periods of dH, 50, or 90 da}>. The miscellaneous group of 
drugs called Pettumarunnu (delivery medicine,) consists, among other things, of pepper, 
aloes, garlic, cloves, cardamoms, cinnamon, coriander, and anise. Tlie native druggist 
has only to be asked for Pettumarunnu. He knows it all. He has learnt from his father or 
other relative the ingredients required. He packs up a pinch of most of the drugs in his shop, 
and there is the medicine. All these are powdered and mixed up v/ith gingelly oil. and a pretty 
large dose of it is taken twice a day before meals. The Brahman midwife lias her own elec- 
tuary, the ingredients of which correspond more or less io the group of drugs mentioned above. 
During the period, the patient takes complete rest, and is put under diet, hihe is prohibited 
from drinking water. Complete abstinence from chillies, butter-milk, tamarind, Ac., is rigidly 
enforced during this period of convalescence. Even the poorer classes go through almost 
the same course of treatment but only for a shorter period. Xow-a-days. the more well-to-do 
sections are content with the Dhcmuicanthara decoction, or some electuary prescribed by 
a native physician, .est and diet. In towns, the hospital treatment, or English treatment, 
as it is called, is freely resorted to, chiefly by the younger generation, in view of the liberty 
it allows as regards food, drink, Ac. 

Fee . — Among Hindus, the fee used to be paid in kind in former times, as is still the case 
in country ^larts, and consisted of some paddy, gingelly or cocoaiiut oil and a piece of cloth, 
not exceeding Its. d in all, but now it is generally paid in cash. Brahman midwives do not 
generally receive any tee for their services. Christian midwives arc paid Irom four annas 
to a rupee for each case. Midwives are entitled to certain perquisite.? in the shape of rice, 
curry-stuff’s, Ac., on the anniversary of the birth-day, or other festive ceremonies of children, 
at whose birth they assisted. 

Conclusion. The safe and happy termination of a ca^e of childbirth is among some 
sections of the population announced to tlic immediate ncighl>ourh by the crushing of turmeric 
in a mortar with more than the usual noise, if it be a Icmalo child, or the beating of a stem 
of the cocoanut on the ground accompanied with shouts or tlie liring of a pop-gun, if it be a 
male child. 

In the town of Mattancheri, there i.s a M omen and Children’.s Hospital. In the hospi- 
tals at the different centres in the State, there are in all 9 trained midwives. The Harbar 
is holding out inducement'^ by way of scholarships to enable native women to get themselves 
trained in the work in some recognized institutions. 
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